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Preface 


A workshop on Observational and Analytical Methods Relating to Large- 
Scale Structures in the Universe was held in the Physikzentrum, Bad Honnef, 
F.R. Germany, from December 9 to 12, 1987. The suggestion to bring together an 
international group for the discussion of current work and general topics on observa- 
tional cosmology came from the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft, with the intent to 
further the exchange of ideas and experiences in a field which requires the handling 
of large amounts of data in both the observational and the theoretical approach. 


In the spirit of a workshop (and of lecture notes), the authors have written their 
contributions with an emphasis on methods and have illustrated the procedures and 
techniques with their results. It is hoped that in this way parts of the proceedings can 
be used in lieu of a yet unwritten introductory textbook on “cosmology with large 
numbers of data”. 


The general introduction, intended to be the obligatory historical chapter, has grown 
unexpectedly long, as has the list of “co-authors”. As more material was assembled, 
showing the deep engagement of the early cosmologists and their unsurpassed clarity 
of thought, it seemed that we could still benefit from reading parts of their original 
contributions. 


Authors and editors hope that the reader will enjoy the mixture of textbook, review 
article, and “latest news” from our fascinating topic: the Universe. 


We thank all contributors for their timely submission of “soft” or typed manuscripts; 
also Professor Dr. W.M. Lippe, the Institut fiir Numerische und Instrumentelle Mathe- 
matik-Informatik, Dr. W. Held and the Rechenzentrum of the WWU for use of their 
installations, and Dipl.-Phys. R. Budell, who was responsible for the photographic 
work. Our appreciation also extends to the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft and to 
the staff of the Physikzentrum Bad Honnef, Dr. J. Debrus, Ms. Kluth, Ms. Offerzier 
and their staff, for creating the pleasant surroundings of the meeting. 


Last but not least, we are indebted to Springer-Verlag, represented by Ms. C. Pendl, 
for continuing support during the preparation of these proceedings. 


Münster, June 1988 Waltraut C. Seitter 
Hilmar W. Duerbeck 
Markus Tacke 
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Large Scales — Large Numbers — Large Efforts: 
Historical Annotations 


W.C. Seitter 

Astronomisches Institut 
Westfälische Wilhelms-Universität 
Münster, F.R. Germany 


With the raptur’d Poet may we not justly say 


O, what a Root! O what a Branch is here! 
O what a Father! what a Family! 
Worlds! Systems! and Creations! 


and Consequence of this 


In an Eternity, what Scenes shall strike? 
Adventures thicken? Novelties surprize? 
What Webs of wonder shall unravel there? 


Night Thoughts 


Edward Young (1745) 

as quoted by Thomas Wright of Durham 
in the 9th letter of his book 

“An Original Theory of the Universe” 1750 


Abstract 


The roots and branches, systems and creations, not so much of the Universe itself — 
as adressed in the quotation — but of our picture of the Universe, are briefly traced. 
It is intended to show small portions of the structure on which our present work is 
built, to provide a background onto which the data and discussions of the workshop 
can be projected. 


Section 1 lists some major historical and contemporary large-scale surveys, in two and 
three dimensions, of galaxies and of clusters of galaxies. Section 2 introduces historical 
and modern definitions of various large-scale structures and illustrates the connections 
sought between the observations on the one side and mathematical and physical theory 
(statistics and evolution) on the other. Sections 3 and 4 are devoted to cosmological 
theory and, in particular, to the growth of concepts in relativistic cosmology, to 
the introduction of parameters and the difficult process of finding relations between 
theoretical and observational quantities. In Sections 5 and 6, we introduce the role 
of the data, the necessary corrections to be applied to direct measurements, and 
observational diagrams employed to make use of the data. Section 7, the conclusion, 
again voices the intent of these annotations. 
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Fig. 1. From the 9th letter of Thomas Wright’s “An Original Theory of the Universe” (1750) 
Plate XXXI, about which he writes: 


«,,. that as the visible Creation is supposed to be full of sidereal Systems and planetary 
Worlds, so on, in like similar Manner, the endless Immensity is an unlimited Plenum 
of Creations not unlike the known Universe. See Plate XX XI. which you may if you 
please, call a partial View of Immensity, or without much Impropriety perhaps, a 
finite View of Infinity ... 

That this in all Probability may be the real Case, is in some Degree made evident by 
the many cloudy Spots, just perceivable by us, as far without our starry Regions, in 
which tho’ visibly luminous Spaces no one Star or particular constitutent Body can 
possibly be distinguished; those in all likelyhood may be external Creation, bordering 
upon the known one, too remote for even our Telescopes to reach.” 
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1 Structures in the universe 
1.1 Large-scale structures (1750 - 1967) 


Antiquity and Middle Ages have seen attempts of visualizing worlds beyond our world, 
The concept of the plurality of solar systems marks the beginning of modern times. 
Yet, the first to actually picture — in the literal sense - a cosmos of organized stellar 
systems appears to be Thomas Wright of Durham. Fig. 1 is taken from his book “An 
Original Theory of the Universe” (1750). 


During the same century first attempts were made to catalogue nebulous objects, es- 
pecially those which are not resolved into stars (the five original dorépes vepeXoeideis 
- nebulous stars — of Ptolemaios were clusters or loose groups of stars). Within little 
more than a century the “Catalogue of Nebulae and Clusters” (J. Herschel 1864) had 
been assembled: the work of a single family — William, Caroline and John Herschel. 
The first complete picture of the distribution of nebulae, which are not obviously 
associated with the Milky Way, based on the New General Catalogue and the two 
Index Catalogues (Dreyer 1888, 1895, 1908), was published by Charlier (1922). Fig. 2 
shows his presentation of 11475 nebulae. The inhomogeneity in the distribution, by 
then long recognized (W. Herschel 1811), is clearly apparent. Among the counts of 
nebulae made in the early 20th century Fath’s list (1914) obtained from photographs 
of 139 selected areas is mentioned here, because of the extensive interpretation of the 
data by Seares (1925) and his comment}: 

“Further, the Selected Areas are too widely spaced for a satisfactory determination 

of the effect of local irregularities in distribution; but, in spite of the limitations, 

the data merit special attention because of the freedom from any selection favoring 

regions in which nebulae were known to exist.” 


Both considerations are important because they are still disputed in connection with 


modern surveys. More detail on the early history of mapping nebulae is given e.g. by 
Lundmark (1927) and Flin (1988). 


By the mid-twenties about 10 000 mostly faint galaxies had been accumulated in the 
Heidelberg nebular lists (No. 1-15, Wolf 1901 - 1916; continued by Reinmuth, 1916 - 
1940). 


A sample of 44 000 galaxies was available by the mid-thirties. Excesses and deficiencies 
of galaxies in certain areas were discussed (Hubble 1934); Fig. 3 is taken from his 
paper. 

The largest total sample — before the advent of the Lick Survey - was accumulated 
at the Harvard College Observatory under the leadership of Harlow Shapley. A plot 
of 78000 from a total of 392780 is shown in Fig. 4. Based on this material Shapley 
(1938) first claimed that structures on such large scales suggest “gradients” rather 
than clustering. 


The last one of the catalogues assembled without the use of automatic procedures is 


1Explanations in quotes are given in square brackets; the quotes from Einstein, Heckmann, 
Weizsäcker, Weyl and Wirtz are translations from the German originals. 
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Fig. 2. Charlier’s map of the nebulae (Charlier 1922). 


“A glance at this plate suffices for stating how the Milky Way, which is designed by 
the great axis of the chart is systematically avoided by the nebulae. 

A remarkable property of the image is that the nebulae seem to be piled up in clouds 
(as also the stars in the Milky Way). Such a clouding of the nebulae may be a real 
phenomenon, but it may also be an accidental effect ...” 
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Fig. 3. Hubble’s distribution of 44. 000 galaxies (Hubble 1934). 


“Distribution of extra-galactic nebulae when observed data are corrected for the 
latitude effect. Small crosses represent normal distribution (log N = 1.82 — 2.11); 
small disks and circles, moderate excesses (log N = 2.12 ~ 2.26) and deficiencies (log 
N = 1.67 — 1.81); large disks and circles, considerable excesses (log N = 2.27 — 2.56) 
and deficiencies (log N = 1.37 — 1.66), with crosses added for log.N > 2.56 and log 
N < 1.37. Fields with no nebulae are omitted.” 
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Fig. 4. Part of the Harvard Survey (Shapley 1957). 

ig 
“Plot of 78,000 individual galaxies in the Canopy area.” 
“,..the far extension of the ‘Cepheus flare’ or cloud of absorbing material... comes 
out of the Milky Way. This flare of absorption covers the north celestial pole. 


Supported by this survey is the evidence that from galactic latitude +40° to the north 
galactic pole there is no appreciable net increase of population density with latitude.” 


Fig. 5. First section of the Lick Survey (Shane and Wirtanen 1954). 


“Total area available. Contour map, showing smoothed numbers of galaxies per square 
degree.” 
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Fig. 6a. Princeton presentation of Lick Catalogue (Seldner et al. 1977). 


“Map of galaxy counts in the northern galactic hemisphere. The north galactic pole 
is at the center, the galactic equator is at the edge, and galactic latitude is a linear 
function of radius. Galactic longitude increases in the clockwise direction with IT = 0° 


at the bottom of the map.” 


Fig. 6b. Princeton presentation (cont.) 
“Map of galaxy counts in the southern galactic hemisphere. Galactic longitude in- 
creases in the counterclockwise direction from I! = 0° at the bottom of the map.” 
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the Lick Survey, described by Shane and Wirtanen in 1950 and completed 17 years 
later (Shane and Wirtanen 1967). Even the first results presented by the authors 
in 1954 made an immense impact, stimulating theoretical work by Limber, Neyman 
and Scott (Sect. 2.3.1). The first Lick survey map is shown in Fig. 5. Also important 
because of its far reaching influence was the Princeton presentation of the Lick cata- 
logue and its analysis made 10 years later (Seldner et al. 1977). It is shown for the 
northern and southern hemispheres in Fig. 6. 


1.2 Surveys in other wavelength regions 


The first survey conducted outside the optical region of the spectrum resulted in the 
Cambridge Catalogue of radio sources published by Ryle et al. in 1950. The following 
sequence of Cambridge Catalogues, reaching sucessively fainter objects, is well known 
as a powerful tool to locate very distant extragalactic sources. The potential of deep 
probing by radio surveys seems to have been first realized by Mills (1952). On the 
basis of his own catalogue, which suggested isotropic distribution of all sources outside 
the Milky Way and an intensity distribution conforming to the —1.5 power law, he 
considered the origin of radio radiation from extragalactic objects an equally probable 
hypothesis to that of the then generally favoured “radio stars” in the solar vicinity. 
Fig. 7 is taken from the Second Cambridge Catalogue (Shakeshaft et al. 1955) where 
the weaker sources, however, were not confirmed by the southern survey with the 
‘Mills cross’ (Pawsey 1957) and by the Third Cambridge catalogue. They are now 
considered to be artefacts. The first quasars identified (3C48 and 3C273, and others) 
obtained their names from the Third Cambridge Catalogue (Edge et al. 1959). 


With the advent of satellite astronomy short wavelength surveys became possible. The 
first results from the UHURU satellite were published in 1971. The final catalogue of 
this successful mission includes 339 sources (Forman et al. 1978) as shown in Fig. 8. 
Hard x-rays and Y-rays were observed with Cos B. While most of the individual sources 
are located in the Milky way, the diffuse high energy background has cosmological 
significance (Pinkau 1979), with successively lower density fluctuation expected at 
z > 10 (soft x-rays) and z œ 100 (hard x-rays and y-rays) (Silk 1970). 


A far reaching infrared survey was carried out with the IRAS satellite in 1985/86. 
It has influenced observational cosmology significantly. The brightest and most mas- 
sive galaxies seem to be strong infrared emitters. Quasars show infrared brightness 
correlated with their x-ray fluxes. The infrared background radiation has become im- 
portant as the short wavelength end of the microwave background. Another infrared 
background with density fluctuations of the order 1 appears at z ~ 1 (Partridge 1988). 


1.3 Automated two-dimensional surveys since 1980 


In the 1980s two centers of two-dimensional surveys became established in Cambridge 
and in Edinburgh in collaboration with Durham University. Both surveys use glass 
copies of photographic atlas plates obtained with the UK Schmidt telescope, fast 
flying spot-type measuring machines and fully automized reduction procedures. A 
third group, Muenster, has joint them recently, using the same basic material, but film 
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Fig. 7. 2C-Radio map of the sky (Shakeshaft et al. 1955). 
“Map showing the distribution of radio sources in galactic coordinates. The open 
circles represent the sources of large angular diameter, and in both cases the sizes 
indicates the flux density of the sources” 


NGC 6624 


Fig. 8. 4U-X-ray map of the sky (Forman et al. 1978). 
“The sources ...are displayed in galactic coordinates. The size of the symbols repre- 
senting the sources is proportional to the logarithm of the peak source intensity.” 
The ‘extragalactic distribution’ in the log N — log S diagram follows the $715 power 
law. 
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copies, and a double-slit measuring machine. The large numbers of data have led to 
sophisticated procedures of interpretation which are discussed during this workshop. 
The increasing number of objects available through two-dimensional surveys with 
time is displayed in Fig. 9. 


1.4 The third dimension 


When it became evident on the basis of the first measurements of galaxy redshifts 
by Slipher (1913) and others, a third dimension had become available for studies of 
galaxy distributions. De Sitter (1917) was the first to recognize that redshifts might 
be used as distance indicators, revealing the structure of the universe (Sect. 3.1.2). 


In 1918 Wirtz gave an interpretation of the 15 redshifts available at this date (most 
of them obtained by Slipher): 


“One can see from the values v of the spiral nebulae that they cannot be best rep- 
resented by an apex direction and a velocity alone. The preponderance of one sign 
and the absolute size of the values show that a constant systematic error must be 
included in the least squares analysis ... 


1800 1900 Year 2000 1920 1960 Year 2000 
Fig.9. The increase in number of iden- Fig. 10. The increase in number of mea- 
tifled galaxies from the late 18th to the sured redshifts from 1912 to 1987. Open 
late 20th century. Open symbols: individ- symbols: individual catalogues; filled sym- 
ual catalogues; filled symbols: cumulative bols: cumulative data. 


data. 
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Through the introduction of the constant k a considerable gain is achieved in the 
representation of the data ... 

It is remarkable that our system of fixed stars should have such an incredibly large 
displacement of 820 km/sec, and equally strange is the interpretation of the system- 
atic constant k = +656 km. If we give this value a literal interpretation it means that 
the system of spiral nebulae relative to the momentary position of the solar system 
as center disperses with a velocity of 656 km ... 

One will criticize the attempt made here to understand the characteristic arrangement 
and motion of the nebulae and argue, that everything is built on material which is 
much too incomplete and much too uncertain. True! Against this, however, I may 
hold two arguments, which are actually one. On the one side, experience shows again 
and again, that the law of large numbers arises already at remarkably small quantities 
of things, and then, W. Herschel deduced his apex of 1783 (with A = 262°, D = +26° 
for 1900) with only 13 stars ... 

...in the case of the nebulae, one may expect that we hold in our hands a fabric 
whose pattern we cannot yet unravel. One sees, however, in which direction obser- 
vations have to be pushed forward in order to obtain the simplest description of the 
computational results connected with the nebulae.” 


Application of the Doppler formula to the redshifts led to two velocity-distance re- 
lations originally derived by Wirtz (1922,1924). One of them is reconstructed in 
Fig. 30. Galaxies could now be placed in velocity space and, with proper calibrations 
and corrections, in three-dimensional real space. 


The progress in assembling redshifts z is slower than that of obtaining galaxy mag- 
nitudes and spherical positions. This is due to the loss of light in the spectrograph 
and the loss of light concentration through spectral dispersion. Processes which min- 
imize this effect, e.g. the use of low-resolution objective prism spectra and redshift 
determination through colour measurements promise a much steeper increase in the 
number of measured redshifts for the future. Fig. 10 shows the rise up to now. 


The first major step after the initial phase of redshift measurements (165 redshifts up 
to v = 42000kms~! by Hubble, 1936) was the presentation of more than 800 galaxy 
redshift measurements by Humason et al. (1956). The redshift catalogue assembled by 
Palumbo et al. (1983) lists a total of 8250 galaxies with measured redshift, including 
21cm-redshifts, observed in various surveys until 1980. 


A truly large-scale three-dimensional survey is the original CfA-survey (Huchra et al. 
1983) with 2400 redshifts up to mpg = 14.5 and complete coverage of high galactic 
latitudes in the northern hemisphere. The southern extension of the CfA was recently 
completed (da Costa et al. 1988). The extension of the CfA to fainter magnitudes 
covers 117° x 6°, centered near the North Galactic Pole with objects from the Zwicky 
et al. (1961-1968) catalogue merged with data from the ESO-Uppsala catalogue (Nil- 
son 1973) up to the limit mpo) = 15.5. The results for 1100 galaxies have been 
published (de Lapparent et al. 1986), 7500 redshifts were measured in 1987, a total 
of 15000 redshifts is expected for the complete survey (Huchra 1988). A second ex- 
tension was begun about 1985. It will cover 100° x 1° and reach mg.) = 17.5 (Geller 
et al. 1987). Still fainter surveys over tens of square degrees with modern multi-slit 
techniques are projected by different groups in both hemispheres. 
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Very low dispersion spectral surveys were started in Edinburgh and Cambridge and 
have shown that reliable methods for the determination of redshifts can be found, 
that the bulk of material, however, must be subjected to fully automatic procedures 
in order to get results from sufficiently large volumes of space. Algorithms to achieve 
this have recently been implemented by Schuecker (1988). 


The use of colour measurements for the determination of redshifts was suggested by 
Zwicky (1959): 
“It is only necessary to count the populations of the clusters [of galaxies] in various 
colour ranges C,C2,...,C,. One may for instance obtain photographs of a cluster in 
the colour range C using a number of exposure times t+. The ratios of the numbers 
of galaxies n(C,t,) are then studied for different clusters. After certain calibra- 
tions, these ratios can give accurate information on the redshifts of extremely distant 
clusters whose characteristics cannot be studied by any of the methods proposed so 
far.” 


Baum (1962) used measurements in different wavelength bands to derive cluster red- 
shifts photometrically with relatively high accuracy. Several groups have adopted the 
method since. One such project is the determination of redshifts from CCDs taken 
with a set of interference filters by Loh (1988a, b) to obtain limits on go and A, and 
information on cluster evolution. A similar measuring method was discussed by Koo 
(1985). 


1.5 Two-dimensional and three-dimensional cluster surveys 


An early projection of the distribution of clusters of anagalactic nebulae is given 
by Lundmark (1927). In 1958 Abell published The Distribution of Rich Clusters of 
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Fig. 11. Distribution of clusters of galaxies (Abell 1958). 


“The distribution in galactic co-ordinates of the catalogued clusters in richness groups 
1-5 and distance groups 1-6, inclusive. The plot is on an Aitoff equal-area projection.” 
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Galazies, the first catalogue devoted entirely to the listing of positions and charac- 
teristics of prominent clusters of galaxies. For this, Abell developed and applied a 
classification scheme of richness classes and distance classes. Abell’s presentation 
of the cluster distribution is shown in Fig. 11. Three years later the first volume of 
the Catalogue of Galaxies and Clusters of Galaxies (Zwicky et al. 1961-1968) was 
published. Recently, a southern extension of the Abell Catalogue became available 
(Olowin 1987). For more detail on the work of Zwicky and Abell, see Sect. 2.1. 


Three-dimensional cluster surveys are largely based on the Abell catalogue and its 
southern extension. For very distant clusters information is also drawn from radio 
data, since strong radio galaxies are frequently found at the center of these clusters. 
Redshifts have now reached z = 1.5 for radio galaxies and z = 0.9 for radio-quiet 
galaxies (Kron 1988). 


2 The use of the surveys 
2.1 Structural properties on large scales 


The observed distribution of galaxies is characterized by numerous authors (from 
W. Herschel in 1811 onwards) as gradients, clustering, clusters, superclusters, voids, 
bubbles, arrangements in chains, filaments, sheets, and others. A brief history of some 
of these concepts is given in the following. 


2.1.1 Clusters of galaxies 


The term cluster is not uniquely defined. Hubble (1934) wrote: 
“The usage of the term “cluster” is quite arbitrary, ranging from the conservative 
practice which applies the name only to the great conspicuous examples to the other 
extreme in which almost any grouping is glorified by the title.” 

Shapley (1934) summarizes his experience from a sample of 43 000 galaxies as follows: 
“Even with the appropriate correction for ‘optical doubling’ the physical association 
of galaxies is found to be very common. Multiple systems are not rare, and groups 
and clusters of individual galaxies throughout the Metagalaxy appear to be analogous 
in nature and frequency to the grouping and clustering of stars in the galactic system. 
As for the open star clusters of the Milky Way, so also for loose groupings among 
the galaxies, no sharp line can be drawn between irregularities in distribution and 
coarse clustering. Lundmark speaks of hundreds of recognized ‘metagalactic clusters’ 
whereas Hubble lists but a few rich objects as clusters of galaxies.” 

For criticism on the concept of clusters in contrast to clustering see Carpenter (Sect. 

2.3.1). 


The first quantitative definition of rich clusters was given by Abell (Sect. 1.5). 
Zwicky (1938) stated explicitly that clusters of galaxies are not the exception but the 
rule. He wrote: 


“a) Practically all nebulae are bunched in more or less regular clusters and clouds of 
nebulae if the general physical conditions of the universe are of a stationary character. 
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b) In a typical cluster the number of nebulae per unit volume as a function of the dis- 
tance from the center may be derived from Emden’s theory of the radial distribution 
of mass in an isothermal gravitational gas sphere. 

c) The process of clustering results in a segregation of nebular types inasmuch as the 
most massive nebulae exhibit the greatest tendency toward clustering.” 


Recently, observational evidence has accumulated that members of massive cluster 
galaxies serve as gravitational lenses which make more distant clusters visible (Soucail 
et al. 1987). The following is a reminder to the origin of this concept. 


Fifty years ago, Zwicky (1937a, b) published two brief communications: 

“Einstein recently [1936] published some calculations concerning a suggestion made 
by R.W. Mandl, namely, that a star B may act as a ‘gravitational lens’ for light 
coming from another star A which lies closely enough on the line of sight behind B. 
As Einstein remarks the chance to observe this effect for stars is extremely small. 
Last summer Dr. V.K. Zworykin (to whom the same ideas had been suggested by 
Mr. Mandl) mentioned to me the possibility of an image formation through the action 
of gravitational fields. As a consequence I made some calculations which show that 
extragalactic nebulae offer a much better chance than stars for the observation of 
gravitational lens effects.” 


In his second communication Zwicky includes an interesting footnote: 
“Dr. G. Strömberg of the Mt. Wilson Observatory kindly informs me that the idea 
of stars as gravitational lenses is really an old one. Among others, E.B. Frost, late 


director of the Yerkes Observatory, as early as 1923 outlined a program for the search 
of such lens effects among stars.” 


Zwicky pointed out again: 


“The problem in question, however, takes on a radically different aspect, if, instead of 
stars we think in terms of ertragalactic nebulae. Provided that our present estimates 
of the masses of cluster nebulae are correct, the probability that nebulae which act 
as gravitational lenses will be found becomes practically a certainty.” 


2.1.2 Superclusters 


Charlier’s (1922) hierarchical universe assumes clustering on increasingly larger scales: 
“N1 stars together form a galaxy G1, 
N2 galaxies form together a Galaxy of the second order G2 
N3 Galaxies of the second order galaxies form together a Galaxy of the third order 
G3, a.s.f.” 


Lundmark (1925) wrote: 
“Our Stellar system and the system of spiral nebulae are constructed according to the 
conceptions expressed in the Lambert-Charlier cosmogony.” 
So far observational evidence has been found for G2 (clusters of galaxies), G3 (super- 
clusters of galaxies), and possibly G4 (super-superclusters). 


Shapley (1934) used the terms cluster of galaxies and supergalazy interchangeably 
(“Undoubtedly the most important of the clusters of galaxies now known is the su- 
pergalaxy in Virgo”). With his reference to the double supergalazy in Hercules he also 
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introduced higher order clustering. 


The term ‘supergalaxy’ assumes a new quality in the paper by de Vaucouleurs (1953). 
Here the expression clearly refers to the local supercluster, as is apparent from his 
figure [here Fig. 12] in which he also includes the southern supergalazy. The local 
supercluster has recently been extended to dimensions of the order of hundreds of 
Megaparsec (Tully 1987). Dimensions of other superclusters, approaching the 10° Mpc 
regime, are reported (Ford et al. 1981). 


It should be noted that the basic data used by de Vaucouleurs are redshifts obtained 
by Rubin (1951). Velocities, especially those indicating systematic deviations from 
the Hubble flow, have significantly contributed to the development of the concept of 
mass concentrations. 
As late as 1959, Zwicky rejected the idea of second order clustering for galaxies. 
A chapter heading in his article “Clusters of Galaxies” reads “Superclustering non- 
existent”. 
Contrary to this view Abell (1958) had concluded from a detailed statistical analysis 
of his cluster catalogue that: 
“An analysis of the distribution [of rich clusters of galaxies] yields evidence that 
suggests the existence of second-order clusters, that is, clusters of clusters of galaxies. 


A statistical test reveals no incompatibilities between the observed distribution and 
one of complete second-order clustering of galaxies.” 


A much stronger statement was made in 1982 (Einasto et al.): 


Scale in megaporsecs 
2 2 


Fig. 12. Presentation of the local supercluster (de Vaucouleurs 1953). 


“Spatial arrangement of the local supergalaxy (LS) and the southern supergalaxy 
(SS) shown by the projection on the XY plane (that of LS), the XZ plane and the YZ 
plane (e.g., as seen from the Coma cluster). The galaxy is shown (not to scale) in G; 
the Virgo cluster is indicated by the interrupted contour on the XY projection. The 
directions of a few constellations are given for orientation.” 
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Fig. 13. Increase of observed structure sizes with increasing depth of surveys. Open symbols: 
voids; filled symbols: clusters and superclusters of galaxies. References indicated by numbers 
are found in Seitter (1986). 


“Recent studies of the spatial distribution of galaxies and of clusters indicate that 
practically all clusters and a vast majority of galaxies are concentrated into super- 
clusters. The space between superclusters has no rich clusters and very few galaxies. 
The whole structure is cellular, with cell walls formed from sheetlike superclusters” 
and the empty cell interiors being huge voids.” 
A possible definition of superclusters was suggested by Oort (1983): 

“The larger and most conspicuous of these agglomerations may contain several clus- 
ters, which explains why they have been given the name ‘superclusters’. In their 
longer dimensions, crossing times exceed the age of the Universe. They are thus un- 
relaxed. Unrelaxed appearance together with large size might be taken as a definition 
of superclusters.” 


Other descriptions of large-scale distributions use the expressions sponge-like (Gott 
et al. 1986) or Voronoi foam? (Icke and van de Weygaert 1987, Icke 1988). 


2.1.3 Structures discovered in redshift space 


Histograms of z-distributions show peaks suggesting the presence of clusters and 
empty regions suggesting the presence of voids. In fact, the recognition of voids 
was possible on the basis of accumulating redshift data. Chincarini (1978) referred to 


2These terms are not merely descriptive, they are based on definite dynamical theories, see 
Sect. 2.3.2. 
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communications since the early 1970s when he wrote: 
“Observations of redshifts on samples complete to a given limiting magnitude have 
shown that redshifts exist in which for a given region of the sky no galaxies are 
observed.” 


A most striking example of a void was presented by Kirshner et al. (1981), the Bootes 
void. The same paper gives references from 1978 onward. A recent review paper by 
Rood (1988) gives history, present knowledge and future routes concerning voids. 


Remarkable structures, so-called bubbles, were found from data of the second CfA (de 
Lapparent et al. 1986). In three-dimensional real space these structures are difficult to 
interpret because of the superposition of two kinds of redshifts: those due to individual 
motions of the galaxies and those due to their participation in the Hubble flow which 
is used to position them in real space. 


Theory provides explanations for both, the presence of bubbles in real space (explosive 
events during the early history of the universe; Ostriker and Cowie 1981) and the 
absence of bubbles in real space (artefacts in velocity space; Kaiser 1987). 


The tendency of structures to ‘grow’ with increasing depths of surveys is illustrated 
in Fig. 13 (Seitter 1986). 


2.2 Physical properties of large-scale structures 
2.2.1 Masses and the mass to light ratio of galaxies; dark matter 


In cosmology, mass and mass distribution are among the most important physical 
parameters. The masses of galaxies can be determined directly from their rotation 
curves and from membership in binary systems and groups and clusters of galaxies, 
making in each case appropriate assumptions. Gravitional lensing (see Sect. 2.1.1) 
promises to become an important tool for mass determination in the near future. 
Masses can be derived indirectly from the mass to light ratio for those galaxies which 
are too distant for direct measurements from rotation curves. 


For clusters of galaxies, masses were first determined from the velocity dispersion of 
the cluster members under the assumption that the virial theorem can be applied. 
This method was used by Zwicky (1933) to determine the mass of the Coma cluster 
and by Smith (1936) to derive the mass of the Virgo cluster. 


Methods of mass determination for both galaxies and clusters of galaxies were pre- 
sented by Zwicky (1937c): 


“Present estimates of the masses of nebulae are based on observations of the lumi- 
nosities and internal rotations of nebulae. It is shown that both these methods 
are unreliable; that from the observed luminosities and extragalactic systems only 
lower limits for the values of their masses can be obtained..., and that from internal 
rotations alone no determination of the masses of nebulae is possible... 

... three new methods for the determination of nebular masses are discussed, each of 
which makes use of a different fundamental principle of physics. 

Method [1] is based on the virial theorem of classical mechanics. The application of 
this theorem to the Coma cluster leads to a minimum value M = 4.5-10!° M, for 
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the average mass of its member nebulae. 

Method [2] calls for the observation among nebulae of certain gravitational lens effects. 
[Method 3] gives a generalization of the principles of ordinary statistical mechanics 
to the whole system of nebulae, which suggests a new and powerful method which 
ultimately should enable us to determine the masses of all types of nebulae. This 
method is very flexible and is capable of many modes of application. It is proposed, 
in particular, to investigate the distribution of nebulae in individual great clusters.” 


The last method is one of the early instances of using methods of probability theory 
to describe galaxy clustering (see Sect. 2.3.1). 


The luminosity function can be used to derive the total luminous mass of a cluster 
from the mass/light ratio of its individual members. 


The earliest determination of the mass to light ratio was made by Opik (1922) for 
our own Galaxy in order to be used in his determination of the distance d to the 
Andromeda nebula. His value is 


Mass = 2.6 Luminosity (solar units) 


(the most recently determined value is 2.7). 


With the rotation speed at a given angular radius and the apparent magnitude of the 
nebula within this radius, the assumption that the centripetal acceleration balances 
the gravitational acceleration and the ratio M/L from our Galaxy, he had all the data 
needed to determine d. 


Rotation values were first reported by Wolf (M81, 1914) and Slipher (NGC 4594, 
1914), and later by Pease (1916, 1918). 


The same ratio as employed by Opik was used by Hubble (1926) to determine the 
mass of the Andromeda galaxy after he had measured its distance. 


Most of the early cosmologists (Lemaitre 1931b, Zwicky 1933, Hubble 1934) were 
aware of the possible existence of dark matter. The problem of hidden mass will not 
be discussed here, though it has become increasingly more debated in cosmology, and 
in some models is given an important role in the formation of galaxies. 


2.2.2 The luminosity function of galaxies 


A first attempt to find the luminosity function of extragalactic objects was made by 
Wirtz in 1926. His tabulated values can be used to construct the diagram shown 
in Fig. 14. His magnitude scale, which is much closer to the modern one than those 
of other astronomers of his time, is based on diameter measurements. The distribu- 
tion is Gaussian, as was also found by Lundmark (1927) and Hubble and Humason 
(1931). Wirtz, using the measurements of Fath (1914), points out the shortcomings, 
unavoidable at this early stage of investigations: 


“The luminosity curve cannot yet be transformed to unit space. Among other things, 
the limit of the observed space is not known, irrespective of the way of fixing the 
absolute measuring scale.” 
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Fig. 14. A reconstruction of the first luminosity function (Wirtz 1926). 


“While the distribution function of the apparent total magnitudes shows a consider- 
able scatter and skewness, a much smaller scatter is obtained for the absolute mag- 
nitudes and a much closer approximation to the symmetrical curve. The luminosity 
function would then be to a first approximation a Gaussian error curve.” 


Numbers of Nebulae 
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Fig. 15. Hubble and Humason’s (1931) luminosity function. 


“Frequency distribution of absolute photographic magnitudes among extragalactic 
nebulae as derived from cluster (circles) and from isolated nebulae (dots). Distances 
of the isolated nebulae were derived mainly from red-shifts. The range in the two 
curves is the same. The asymmetry in the curve for isolated nebulae is believed to be 
due, in part at least, to effects of selection.” 
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Fig. 16. Abell’s (1962) luminosity function. 
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Fig. 17. Schechter’s (1976) luminosity function. 


“Best fit of analytic expression to observed composite cluster luminosity distribution. 


Filled circles show the effect of including cD galaxies in composite.” 
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While the luminosity function (LF) determined by Hubble and Humason (1931) is a 
Gaussian distribution of absolute magnitudes for the cluster nebulae, an asymmetric 
curve is found for isolated nebulae. The authors consider the latter effect to be at 
least partly due to selection. The original LF is shown in Fig. 15. The LF was also 
considered Gaussian by numerous subsequent authors (including Zwicky in 1933), at 
least, it was assumed that the LF has a maximum at a certain luminosity. 


An exponential luminosity function was given by Zwicky (1957): 
N(M) = 0.107 x 1004 +29)/5 , 


Other LFs were to follow, e.g. Abell’s luminosity function shown in Fig. 16 (see also 
references in Schechter, 1976). What was to become known as the Schechter function 
is double exponential when expressed in terms of absolute magnitude (Fig. 17): 


“We investigate the expression 
O(L) dL = @*(L/L*)*e-*/™" d(L/L*), 


where ¢*, L*, and œ are parameters to be determined from the data. The param- 
eter #* is a number per unit volume, and L* is a ‘characteristic luminosity’ (with 
an equivalent ‘characteristic magnitude’, M*) at which the luminosity function ex- 
hibits a rapid change in the slope in the (log ¢,log L)-plane. The existence of such 
a characteristic magnitude has long been stressed by Abell (1962, 1965 — his LF 
is the approximation of the measured distribution by two lines of different slope, 
intersecting at M*), and his notation M* has been pirated for the present discus- 
sion. The dimensionless parameter a gives the slope of the luminosity function in 
the (log ¢, log L)-plane when L << L*.” 


Recently, evidence has been accumulated by Sandage et al. (1985), that the Schechter 
function is the envelope of the individual Gaussian distributions of galaxies in different 
luminosity classes, possibly excepting very faint dwarf galaxies. 


2.3 Comparison with theory 


Structures in the universe are used to deduce the structure and the history of the 
universe. Some methods employed are statistical applied to ensembles of particles, 
assumed to be indistinguishable. Studies of time-dependent particle properties are 
required in order to either ascertain the validity of this assumption or to correct the 
measured properties appropriately. 


World models needed for the comparison with observational results will be described in 
Sect. 3. The simplest models require that the clustering properties of matter disappear 
on sufficiently large scales. The observational study of large-scale structures serves to 
determine the types, scales and degrees of clustering, the possible causes of clustering 
and the scale size above which uniform distribution becomes apparent (or not). 


2.3.1 Statistics 


Statistics appeared in cosmology before the nature of the particles to be used was 
established. In the first paper (Sect. 3.1.1) which describes the universe in terms of 
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the general theory of relativity (Einstein 1917) it is assumed that the particles filling 
the universe show Boltzmann distribution. Einstein’s particles are stars. 


Charlier (1922) calculated the number of collisions between galaxies from Mazwell’s 
equation in his hierarchical universe which is based on Lambert’s (1761) principles 
but starts with galaxies instead of planetary (or even Jovian) systems. 
The universe described by Milne (1933) starts from statistics. 
“We ...impose the condition that this spatio-velocity distribution formula shall ac- 
tually represent, statistically, a concourse of material objects; this is done by a mod- 
ification of Boltzmann’s gas equation. 
... since we expect the clots or sub-systems to be formed in the spatial positions 
of the singularities in the original swarm, we were let to infer an exact correlation 
between position and velocity ...; this being contrasted with the merely statistical 
correlation ...It is clear that once we introduce an exact correlation between velocity 
and position, our system is not a statistical one but a hydrodynamical one.” 


Milne concludes: 


“Relativity — statistics — hydrodynamics — dynamics — gravitation — such was our 
course of investigation.” 


Several points seem noteworthy concerning the earliest applications of statistics to 
cosmology: 


— they include implicitly or explicitly both the distributions of positions and mo- 
tions 


- no assumption about the distributions are made by Milne; the assumptions 
made by the other authors are simple statistical or hierarchical distributions. 


Another statistic and probabilistic aspect entered extragalactic astronomy with Wirtz 
(1918) in his search for parameter correlation. Covariance functions, now generally 
called correlation functions, became the standard tools. 


Positional distributions became of interest as a consequence of the increasing body of 
data. The early application of probabilistic methods is well exemplified by the work 
of Zwicky (1937c, Sect. 2.2): 


“By a bold extrapolation of well-known results of ordinary statistical mechanics we 
adopt the following working hypothesis...: 
1. The system of extragalactic nebulae throughout the known parts of the universe 
forms a statistically stationary system. 
2. Every constellation of nebulae is to be endowed with a probability weight f(e) 
which is a function of the total energy e of this constellation. Quantitatively the 
probability P of the occurrence of a certain configuration of nebulae is assumed to 
be of the type 

P = A(V/Vo)f(c/éx) - 


Here V is the volume occupied by the configuration or cluster considered, Vo is the 
volume to be alloted, on the average, to any individual nebula in the known parts 
of the universe, and e is the total energy of the cluster in question, while ex will 
probably be found to be proportional to the average kinetic energy of individual 
nebulae. The function A(V/Vo) can be determined a priori. On the other hand, 
F(e/€x) presumably will be found to be a monotonously decreasing function in € [EK, 
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analogous in type to a Boltzmann factor 
F = const e E , 


Assuming the principles stated in the preceding to be correct, we may draw the 
following hypothetical conclusions: 

a) The clustering of nebulae is favoured by high values of f and is partially checked 
by low values of the a priori probability a. 

b) Ħ, as would appear to be certain, nebulae are not all of the same mass, nebulae 
of high mass are favored in the process of clustering, since they contribute most to 
produce high values of the weight function f. 

c) As a consequence of b, we should expect that the frequency with which different 
types of nebulae occur will not be the same among field nebulae and among cluster 
nebulae. In other words, clustering is a process which tends to segregate certain 
types of nebulae from the remaining types. This may contribute toward the correct 
interpretation of the well-known fact that cluster nebulae are preponderantly of the 
globular and elliptical types, whereas field nebulae are mostly spirals...It is not 
necessary as yet to call on evolutionary processes to explain why the representation 
of nebular types in clusters differs from that in the general field... 

d) If cluster nebulae, on the average, are really more massive than field nebulae, 
the conclusion suggests itself that globular nebulae may, somewhat unexpectedly, be 


LOG. OENSITY OF CLUSTER, GALAXIES /CU. MPS. 
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Fig. 18. Density-diameter relation of clusters of galaxies (Carpenter 1938). 

“The densities and diameters of 42 clusters of galaxies. The abscissae indicate the 
diameter, A, of the clusters, expressed in megaparsecs. The ordinates indicate the 
logarithm of the mean density, p, of each cluster, expressed as the number of galaxies 
per cubic megaparsec. The sources of the data are distinguished as follows: Harvard, 
open circles; Mount Wilson complete counts, disks; Mount Wilson incomple counts, 
barred disks; Lundmark, cross; Carpenter, rectangle. The heavy curve is the envelope 
Pmax = 6040A~3/?, The four lighter curves represent clusters having memberships 
N = 1, 10, 100 and 1000 galaxies.” 
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among the most massive systems. It will be of great interest to check this inference 
by a search for gravitational lens effects among globular nebulae.” 


Compare also the work of Holmberg in Sect. 2.3.2. 


Another step in analyzing galaxy distributions is the adaption of the correlation func- 
tion from parameter space to real space through the definition of n-point correlation 
functions for two and three dimensions: the angular and the spatial correlation func- 
tions. 


The concept of clustering (Sect. 2.1) basic to some of the formal statistical approaches 
used since the 1950s is presented by Carpenter (1938): 


“It is concluded that the density restrictions and the mass restrictions in metagalactic 
space are real and represent a fundamental property of the distribution of matter in 
space. It follows as a corollary and from the interpretation of [Fig. 18] that there is 
no basic and essential distinction between the large, rich clusters and the small, loose 
groups. Rather, the objects commonly recognized as physical clusterings are merely 
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Fig. 19. Quasi-correlations in Lick survey fields (Neyman et al. 1953). 


“Search for the best-fitting combination of values of the three parameters mi-Mo, om, 
and ø. Filled circles show empirical quasi-correlations for the upper right quadrant. 
All open circles show theoretical quasi-correlations computed by assuming specified 
values of mı-Mo, om, and ø...” 
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the extremes of a nonuniform though not random distribution which is limited by 

density as well as by population. From this point of view, the term ‘supergalaxy’ is 

of questionable propriety, since it implies a distinctive and coherent organic structure 

inherently of a higher order than the individual galaxies themselves.” 
Upon the publication of the first data from the Lick catalogue, Neyman and Scott 
(1952) and Neyman et al. (1953) introduced the angular pair correlation functions 
and Limber (1953, 1954) the angular and the spatial pair correlation function and 
the integral equation relating the two functions. This initiated the first period of 
probabilistic studies of the distribution of galaxies. Extensive discussions were given 
by Neyman et al. (1956). 


Results of the first applications to the Lick Survey by Neyman et al. and Limber are 
displayed in Figs. 19 and 20. 


The full bloom of statistical studies of galaxy clustering using correlation functions 
began to develop almost two decades after the initial phase. Essential steps leading 
to it were the publication of the complete Lick catalogue in 1967, its new reduction 
in 1977 (Seldner et al.), the impact of Peebles’ books (1971, 1980) and the availability 
of powerful computing devices. 


The importance of Limber’s equation was realized when more galaxy redshifts became 
available. Totsuji and Kihara (1969) published an approximate solution for small 
angles, and the equation was extended to the general relativistic case by Groth and 
Peebles (1977). More detail is given in an extensive review article covering the 1970s 
(Fall 1979). 


Further statistical techniques are mentioned by Ott (1988). Fractals are a new ap- 


Fig. 20. Correlation functions (Limber 1954). 
“Theoretical correlation functions for o = 2”. The open and the filled circles are the 
points which correspond to the observational material for the high and low latitudes, 
respectively, for the first approximation to (NN, — Fg).” 
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proach to test hierarchical clustering. It was introduced by Mandelbrot and first 
applied by him to astronomical problems in 1975. 


2.3.2 Evolution of clustering and N-body simulation 


No generally accepted answer has been found as yet to the question: What causes 
clustering? 


One of the early hypotheses dates back to Lemaitre (1934) who suggested a mechanism 
for the growth of small fluctuations around the mean values of density and velocity in 
the expanding universe, using the concept that both density and velocity are coupled 
to ‘cosmic repulsion’, represented by the cosmological constant (Sect. 4.1). The said 
fluctuation may locally retard or even reverse the general expansion. 


“For the perturbed motion, i.e., for a distribution of mass and initial velocities some- 
what different from the [perfectly homogeneous] idealized model, the motion at some 
places may be of a completely different type from the notion of the idealized model. 
The relation between the energy constant A and the mass m may be such that the 
motion is of the collapsing type... 

Occasionally, we may also have equilibrium regions. The fact that such an equilib- 
rium region is unstable means only that it will occur relatively rarely and that the 
collapsing regions will be decidedly more frequent than equilibrium-regions. 

The hypothesis we wish to discuss is that collapsing regions must be identified with 
the extra-galactic nebulae and the equilibrium-regions with the clusters of nebulae.” 


In the same paper he made another interesting statement not directly connected to 
the present discussion: 


“The differences of nebulae may be accounted for as a difference of total total angular 
momentum of the collapsing regions.” 


Lemaitre concluded: 


“ We may expect to get a complete theory of all the problems connected with extra- 
galactic nebulae by applying statistical mechanics to small inhomogeneity in our 
idealized model. Such an investigation would probably involve only two parameters, 
one to fix the mean velocity of expansion at the instant of equilibrium, a second one 
to define the dispersion of the distribution of matter from the idealized model.” 


Another statistical approach is N-body simulation, a technique which helps to also 
find evidence concerning the history of clustering. The numerical experiment consists 
of three parts: the process to be tested is chosen and presented in mathematical 
form, numerical values for the relevant parameters are inserted, integration over a 
predetermined interval is carried out. An early numerical experiment to explain the 
formation of double and multiple galaxies was performed by Holmberg in 1940. The 
process is capture, envoked through tidal interaction. The parameters and results are 
shown in Fig. 21. 


In a subsequent experiment Holmberg (1941) uses an analogue device to test tidal 
interaction itself. Each one of two galaxies consists of 37 particles. 


“A study of tidal disturbances is greatly facilitated if it can be restricted to two 
dimensions... In order to reconstruct the orbit described by a certain mass element 
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belonging to one of the two nebulae, we must first derive as a function of time the z 
and y components of the total gravitational force acting upon the element. Starting 
from a certain distribution of mass in the nebulae, we may find the total gravitation 
by a purely numerical integration. However such an integration is impracticable on 
account of the large amount of work involved. In the present case a solution has 
been found by replacing gravitation by light. Every mass element is represented by 
a small light bulb, the light being proportional to the mass, and the total light along 
the z and y axes is measured by a combination of a photocell and a galvanometer. 
The measured values represent the components of the gravitational force. The lat- 
ter components are obtained by adding up the attractions due to individual mass 
elements, each multiplied by the cosine of the corresponding projection angle. Con- 
sequently the photocell must obey the cosine law as far as the angle of incidence of 
the light is concerned. If the photocell obeys the cosine law and if the combination 
of photocell and galvanometer gives a linear relation between light and scale reading, 
the galvanometer deflection will be proportional to the total gravitational force or, 
more correctly, to the total acceleration.” 


For an extensive discussion of Holmberg’s extragalactic work, see Rood (1987). 


The availability of fast computers solved the problem of tedious integrations and 
made numerical simulations a standard technique in clustering studies. A recent 
review article (Sellwood 1987) describes its potential if proper care is taken in the 
handling and interpretation of simulations with the large numbers of particles which 
are now within reach. The computation of the evolution of clustering has become a 
standard tool in cosmology. 

There is also a close connection between the early models of Holmberg and the exten- 
sive calculations by Toomre and Toomre (1972), which are in turn considered to be 
the basis for modern concepts of merging and induced star formation, i.e. starbursts 


Fig. 21. Holmberg’s (1940) results. 
“Distribution of nebulae (relative number = N(n)) in systems of different order (n). 
The dots represent observed numbers, whereas the curves give theoretical distribu- 
tions corresponding to different assumptions for the ‘captureability’ (pn) of systems 
of different order.” 
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in galaxies. The latter has become important especially in the context of infrared 
emission of heated dust in these systems. 


2.3.3 Physical evolution 


Physical evolution entered astronomy in the wake of Darwin’s biological evolution. 
Since then it has become the essence of our understanding of stars, galaxies and the 
universe, 


Stellar evolution (starting with Lockyer’s “Inorganic Evolution”, 1900) lets us expect 
changing parameters of galaxies. Galaxy evolution is partly due to the evolution of its 
stellar population (brightness, colour, chemical abundances, gas content), partly due 
to other internal or external causes (diameter, mass, momentum, angular momentum 
- see above). The observable properties of the universe are affected by the evolving 
stars (Olbers Paradox), traceable by our knowledge of the stars (chemical abundances, 
evolutionary computations), apparently affected by the evolving galaxies (changing 
galaxy parameters mask and mimic universal evolution) and by its own evolutionary 
history (which we want to derive). 


For the first cosmological problem, the Kepler - Lois de Chésaux — Olbers Paradox or 
the Dark Night Sky Paradox, a number of solutions have been provided throughout 
the times, the finite life time of stars, i.e. stellar evolution, is one of them (Harrison 
1981). 


Early thoughts about the evolution of galaxies appear in Charlier’s (1922) discussion 
referred to in the previous paragraph: collisions of nebulae are thought to create spiral 
pattern. Spitzer and Baade (1951) envoke collisions to account for the absence of dust 
(and thus of the spiral pattern traced by young stars) in SO galaxies, for merging see 
above. 


Galaxy parameters of unknown time-dependence, making the comparison between 
near and distant objects illusory were the major concern of Baade, as quoted by 
Sandage (1987). Tinsley (since 1968, Fig.22) made us see the Hubble diagram not 
only as a diagram relating universal parameters but in some aspects as a counterpart 
to the stellar Hertzsprung-Russell diagram: the locus where galaxy evolution can be 
traced. An early reference to possible evolutionary effects is made by Hubble and 
Tolman (1935): 


“With regard to the assignment of constant properties to the nebulae over long 
periods of time, is to be remarked that in the case of the most distant survey, to 
m = 21.0, the ‘average’ nebula involved must have emitted the light which is now 
observed at a time of the order of 3 x 10° years in the past. If the recessional 
explanation of red-shift were adopted, this period would be so nearly comparable 
with the time of cosmic expansion - possibly of the order of 10° to 10!° years — that 
the assignment of constant properties might not appear justified, and in that case we 
might try to explain excess counts by assuming greater luminosities for the nebulae 
at earlier times.” 


The search for traces of evolution is one of the great topics of current observational 
cosmology, as is the strife for finding evolutionary links between the background radi- 
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ations, quasars, radio galaxies, and normal galaxies at different redshifts. The visible 
signs of evolution of the universe are the 3K background radiation, first computed 
by Alpher and Herman (1948, see also Lemaitre 1934, Sect. 4.1) and first measured 
by Penzias and Wilson (1965), and the abundances of chemical elements, of which a 
certain percentage can be attributed to the same hot early phase as the background 
radiation. 


In the context of evolution in the expanding universe Lemaitre (1931b) opened the 
discussion on what he later called the primeval atom: 


“Sir Arthur Eddington states that, philosophically, the notion of the beginning of the 
present order of Nature is repugnant to him. I would rather be inclined to think that 
the present state of quantum theory suggests a beginning of the world very different 
from the present order of Nature. Thermodynamical principles from the point of view 
of quantum theory may be stated as follows: (1) Energy of constant total amount is 
distributed in discrete quanta. (2) The number of distinct quanta is ever increasing. 
If we were to go back in the course of time we must find fewer and fewer quanta, until 
we find all the energy of the universe packed in a few or even in a unique quantum. 
Now, in atomic processes, the notions of space and time are no more than statistical 
notions; they fade out when applied to individual phenomena involving but a small 
number of quanta. If the world has begun with a single quantum, the notions of space 
and time would altogether fail to have any meaning at the beginning; they would 
only begin to have a sensible meaning when the original quantum had been devided 
into a sufficient number of quanta. If this suggestion is correct, the beginning of the 
world happened a little before the beginning of space and time, I think that such a 
beginning of the world is far enough from the present order of Nature to be not at 
all repugnant.” 


Concerns that not all elements can be made in stars were voiced by Weizsacker (1938): 


“From theory we must ask a list of testable suggestions when and where in the history 
of the cosmos the required temperatures and densities could have been realized.” 
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Fig. 22. Tinsley’s (1968) evolutionary tracks of galaxies in the Hubble diagram. 
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In 1946 Gamow wrote: 


“It is generally agreed at present that the relative abundances of various chemical 
elements were determined by physical conditions existing in the universe during the 
early stages of expansion, when the temperature and density were sufficiently high 
to secure appreciable reaction-rates for the light as well as for the heavy nuclei.” 


Two years later, Gamow (1948) considered element formation and subsequent galaxy 
formation according to the Jeans criterion in the expanding universe at the time when 
Pradiation = Pmatter- Because for adiabatic expansion T œ 1/R, the temperature 
can be obtained at any given time from the integration of dR/dt. Gamow obtained 
T = 340 K for the suggested time of galaxy formation at an age of the universe of 
1.3. 108 years. 


Two weeks after Gamow’s publication, Alpher and Herman (1948) repeated the com- 
putation and carried the temperature determination to a present value of T = 5 K. 


3 Models of the Universe 
3.1 Basic concepts 


In view of the complexity of the subject universe there seems to be no other approach 
but the adoption of simple models and attempts at their falsification, in which case 
other simple models will have to be substituted. So far, tests have not yet excluded 
models based on the 


— cosmological principle (isotropy and homogeneity) (from 1916 onwards, see be- 
low) 

— Einstein’s general theory of relativity (1916) 

- Friedmann’s concept of a time-dependent scale factor (1922) 


— Friedmann’s metric, with the time coordinate orthogonal to the three space coor- 
dinates, and constant sign of curvature (1922, positive curvature, 1924 negative 
curvature) 


- Heckmann’s extension to zero curvature and display of a series of models with 
k = +1,0,—-1 and A > 0,=0, < 0 (1931, 1932) 


- Tolman’s (1929) and Robertson’s (1929) derivation of a Friedmann metric en- 
tirely from the assumption of homogeneity and isotropy, and the final formula- 
tion of the metric by Walker (1936). 


Within the above concepts, cosmology tries to derive numerical values for the 
Hubble constant Ho 
acceleration parameter qo 
curvature parameter k 
matter density pp or density parameter Qg 
pressure po 


age of the universe. 
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A successful method for the independent derivation of the cosmological constant A 
has not yet been applied’. 


8.1.1 The cosmological principle 


Einstein (1917): 

“.. The character of space curvature is, depending on the distribution of matter, 
variable locally and with time, but on a large scale it can be approximated by spherical 
space. This is at least logically without contradiction and it is the most obvious from 
the point of view of the general theory of relativity; whether it is tenable from the 
point of view of our present astronomical knowledge shail not be discussed here. In 
order to reach this non-contradictory conclusion we had to introduce, however, a 
new addition? to the field equations, which is not justified by our actual knowledge 
about gravitation. It must, however, be pointed out, that a positive curvature of 
space also results from the matter contained in it when this additional parameter is 
not introduced; the latter is only required to ascertain a quasistatical distribution of 
matter, as corresponds to the fact of small stellar velocities.” 


de Sitter (1917): 


“Its density (in natural measure) is constant when sufficiently large units of space 
are used to measure it. Locally its distribution may be very inhomogeneous.” 


Einstein (1918): 
“In our world matter is, however, not uniformly distributed but concentrated in 
individual celestial bodies, not at rest, but in slow relative motion (compared to the 
velocity of light). However, it is well possible, that the mean (“naturally measured” ) 
space density of matter taken for spaces which contain very many fixed stars, is a 
nearly constant quantity.” 


Friedmann (1922): 


“,.. by Einstein and also by de Sitter certain assumptions are made concerning the 
matter tensor, which correspond to the incoherence of matter and its relative rest, 
that is the velocity of matter is assumed to be sufficiently small compared to the 
basic velocity — the velocity of light.” 


Lemaitre (1927) - see Sect. 3.2.1. 


Robertson (1929): 


“The general theory of relativity attributes the particular metrical properties of the 
space-time universe. .. directly to the distribution of matter within it, and has nat- 
urally led to speculations concerning the structure of the universe as a whole, in 
which local irregularities caused by the agglomeration of matter into stars and stellar 
systems are disregarded. Chief among the resulting relativistic cosmologies are those 
based on the cylindrical world of Einstein and the spherical world of de Sitter; the 
line elements on which these interpretations are based have not, however, been de- 
rived from the intrinsic properties of homogeneity and isotropy attributable a priori 
to such an idealized universe, but rather are presented as defining manifolds which 


3In the early literature, the designation \ is more frequently used than A. When no confusion with 
wavelength X is possible, the original designation was kept in the present quotations and discussions. 
4The cosmological constant discussed below 
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do possess the desired uniformity. It is the purpose of the present note to formulate 
explicitely an assumption embodying the uniformity demanded by such a cosmology 
and deduce all line elements satisfying it... 
Space-time shall be spatially homogeneous and isotropic in the sense that it shall admit 
a transformation which sends an arbitrary configuration in any 3-spaces t = const,... 
into any other such configuration in the same 3-space in such a way that all intrinsic 
properties of space-time are left unaltered be the transformation. That is, any such 
configuration shall be fully equivalent to any other in the same 3-space in the sense 
that it shall be impossible to distinguish between them by any intrinsic property of 
space-time ... 
If we wish to require in addition that their intrinsic properties be independent of 
time t, we may amend the above assumption to state that any configuration, as there 
described, in any 3-space t = const. is fully equivalent to any such in any 3-space of 
the family.” 

Milne (1933): 
“Einstein’s [1931] postulate that all places in the universe must be equivalent is 
modified to read: The universe must appear the same to all observers. As the view of 
any particular observer depends on the space-time frame he adopts, this requires to 
be made more precise. We therefore posit: not only the laws of nature, but also the 
events occurring in nature, the world itself, must appear the same to all observers, 
wherever they be, provided their space-frames and time-scales are similarly oriented 
with respect to the events which are the subject of observation. By ‘the world’ I do not 
mean ‘the world at an instant’ but the totality of the flux of events. This postulate 


7 


is referred to as the ‘extended principle of relativity’. 


Here the understanding of the terms homogeneity and isotropy in cosmology seems to 
have reached its full meaning. Evolved has what has been termed the cosmological 
principle by Milne. 


3.1.2 Curvature and metric in general relativistic universes 


The early relativistic world models are static. Einstein (1917) considered positive 
space curvature with matter acting as the form-giving factor: the Einstein universe. 
When he found that his solution was not stable he introduced a compensating factor, 
the cosmological constant A (Sect. 3.2.4). 


De Sitter (1917) found all three possible static solutions. For a matter-filled universe 
it is the solution given by Einstein, the other two solutions pertain to a universe 
without matter. Assuming A = 0, the empty universe is Euclidean and corresponds 
to an Newtonian universe or to an Einstein universe before the introduction of A. 
A projection of the Einsteinian universe into spaces of different curvature requires 
that time be always and everywhere the same, i.e. absolute. With A Æ 0 an empty 
universe of positive curvature can be projected into a Euclidean or hyperbolic space 
under complete invariance of all four variables. 


Observational evidence for a hyperbolical universe is discussed by de Sitter (1917) in 
the following: 


“System A: time is the same everywhere and always, the time coordinate is different 
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from the three space coordinates; system B: there is no universal time, no difference 
between coordinates in four-dimensional space, no physical meaning of the coordi- 
nates. 

The three-dimensional space of this system of reference is the space with constant 
negative curvature, or hyperbolical space, or space of Lobatschewski. 

In the system B the rays of light are straight lines in hyperbolic space... In space B 
we have gaa = cos? x. Consequently the frequency of light vibrations diminishes with 
increasing distance from the origin of co-ordinates. The lines in the spectra of very 
distant stars or nebulae must therefore be systematically displaced towards the red, 
giving rise to a spurious positive radial velocity ...Of the following three nebulae, 
the velocities have been determined by more than one observer: 


Andromeda 3 observers — 311 km/sec. 
N.G.C. 1068 3 " + 925 " 
N.G.C. 4594 2 " +1185 " 


... If, however, continued observations should confirm the fact that the spiral nebulae 
have systematically positive radial velocities, this would certainly be an indication 
to adopt the hypothesis B in preference of A.” 

Friedmann (1922) introduced his metric as follows: 
“...R is proportional to the curvature radius of space, which then may vary with 
time. 
In the expression for the line element ds? the terms gia, 924, gs4 can be made to 
vanish for an appropriate choice of the time coordinate, or briefly speaking, time 
is orthogonal to space. For this second assumption, it seems to me, no physical or 
philosophical reasons can be given; it serves exclusively the purpose of making the 
computation simpler... 
With the [above] assumptions ds” can be brought into the form 


ds? = R? (dx? + sin? zıdz? + sin? zı sin? z2 dz?) + M?dr? 
whereby R is a function of za and M depends in the general case dependent on all 
four world coordinates.” 
Friedmann then shows that both the Einstein universe and the de Sitter universe 


are special cases of his more general metric. The implieit assumption in Friedmann’s 

metric is that the curvature is positive. 

Two years later, Friedmann (1924) extended his models to negative curvature: 
“we can say that the stationary world with constant negative curvature of space is 
only possible with disappearing or negative density of matter ...” 

but 
« |. the possibility of non-stationary worlds with constant negative curvature of space 
and positive density [is given].” 

Lemaitre (1927) also allowed for both positive and negative curvature. 

Tolman (1929) develops his metric with the two following conditions: 


“As the first condition to be satisfied by the line element, we shall require it to be 
compatible for a limited region in space and time with the special theory of relativity 
...As the second condition for the line element we shall require the possibility of 
writing it in a form which is spherically symmetrical in the spatial variables, sym- 
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metrical with respect to the past and future time, and static with respect to the time. 
These requirements, as is well known, lead necessarily to the form 


ds? = —e dr? — r?° d8? — r? sin? 6 + e” dt? 


where À and v are functions of r alone. The requirement of spherical symmetry is an 
obvious one to impose, since otherwise the universe regarded on a large scale would 
have different properties in different directions. The requirement of symmetry with 
respect to past and future time means that the large-scale behaviour of the universe 
is reversible, and the static form of the line element means that by and large the 
universe is in a steady state.” 


Robertson (1929) criticized Friedmann and Tolman on grounds of 


“untenable assumptions ...instead of making full use of the intrinsic uniformity of 
such a space [homogeneous and isotropic] as we do here.” 


His line element is: 


2 
ds? = dt? — ef (ie +r2d0? + r? sin? 06°) , 


where f is an arbitrary function of time. 


While positive and negative curvature had been introduced into expanding relativistic 
universes by 1924, the Euclidean universe - the only one in Newtonian physics - was 
not considered until the work of Heckmann, published in Juli 1931: 


“The solutions of the Einstein field equations by Friedmann and Lemaitre frequently 
used in recent times, shall in the following be extended. Especially the very simple 
proof shall be given that besides the assumption of a spherical (or elliptical) closed 
space, the assumption of a hyperbolical, in a limiting case even Euclidean space, are 
of entirely equal standing within the framework of the theory of relativity.” 


It may be interesting to note, that de Sitter in a Harvard lecture series given in 
October 1931 and published in 1932, discussed already models of different values for 
A and the three curvature parameters and included a general sketch for three different 
cases (For a forerunner of this type of diagram see Sect. 3.1.3) 


Heckmann (1932) published the full sequence of possible models with three types of 
space curvature and three different signs of the cosmological constant A. All models 
constitute solutions of the differential equation 


2 
R= (=) AR 404 2, [BtAVR +08] . (1) 


a) 3 3R? 


“(1) has within the framework of the theory of relativity nine different types of 


+1 
solutions, which originate from the combinations of the three cases C = 0 with 
—1 
> 
the three also possible A = 0. These types of solution shall be discussed in the 
< 


following. The diagrams included for illustration are computed for the special case of 
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a radiation-filled universe (A = 0). Though this case can only command theoretical 
interest, it is nevertheless typical for the more general cases A # 0; all characteristic 
features appear in this model which, however, has the great advantage that it can be 
expressed in elementary functions... 


One can always give (1) the form 


2 
($) =? +C+4 Zu@) 


dr 


as 
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Fig. 23. Four of Heckmann’s nine models of the universe (Heckmann 1932). 


a “This case is the richest. For M = 0 it displays the de Sitter universe...” 

b “... Except for vanishing matter term where the solutions become straight lines 
intersecting the r-axis under 45°, all solutions rise vertically from the r-axis to reach 
inclination 1 asymptotically. .. at infinity.” 

c “... With M £ 0 all solutions rise vertically from the r-axis, their inclination ap- 
proaching 0 monotonously at infinity...” 

d “...for M Æ 0 the solutions remain always finite and (dz/dr)? has a zero zı, so 
that z = zı is envelope to the general solutions...” 
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where z is proportinal to R, r proportional to ¢ and e assumes the values +1,0,-1. 
M(z) is defined by 


M(z)=b+ayz? +02; a>0, b>0, 
where a, b, and ai are proportional to the corresponding constants A, B, and a in 
(1). C is, as above, +1 for hyperbolic, 0 for Euclidean, —1 for spherical metric.” 
For the coordinates z and r compare de Sitter (1930), Sect.3.1.4. Note that the 
constant C is the curvature parameter k, except that the latter is positive for Euclidean 
and negative for hyperbolical space. 


Following Tolman and others, Walker (1936) published the now generally used metric 
which includes the curvature parameter k: 
dr? 
1- kr? 
Another consequence of Heckmann’s paper was an immediately following publication 
by Einstein and de Sitter (1932) describing the relativistic Euclidean universe, the 
Einstein-de Sitter universe, which was to become so important within the framework 

of the inflationary universe (Sect. 4.), opening with the sentence: 


ds* = di? — R? ( — 77d? + rsintoa) . 


“In a recent note in the Göttinger Nachrichten, Dr. O. Heckmann has pointed out that 
the non-static solutions of the field equations of the general theory of relativity with 
constant density do not necessarily imply a positive curvature of three-dimensional 
space, but that this curvature may also be negative or zero.” 


3.1.3 Cosmic time 


Time as one coordinate of the four-dimensional world was well established when Fried- 
mann (1922) introduced the concept of the time-dependence of cosmic parameters, 
represented by the first and second time derivatives of the scale factors R(t), and 
thus the possibility of measuring cosmic time. 
Well aware of the fact that the cosmological constant \ cannot be determined inde- 
pendently: 
“It should be remarked that the ‘cosmological’ quantity A remains indetermined in 
our formulae”, 
Friedmann considered solutions for ¢ in a world of positive curvature for different 
values of A. For this he introduced the constant A, which is directly proportional 
to the mass M of the universe, and integrated his time-dependent form of Einstein’s 
equations. 
Friedmann’s “monotonous world of the first kind” is described as follows: 


“The time of growth of R from 0 to Ro we will call the time since the creation of the 
world’, this time t' is given by 


Verl" [Se 
ch A-a+ 252° ' 


5«The time since the creation of the world is the time passed since the moment when space was 
a point (R = 0) to the present state (R = Ro); this time may also be infinite.” 
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The time since the creation of the (monotonous) world (of the first kind) considered 
as function of Ro, A, A has the following properties: 
1. it grows with growing Ro; it declines with increasing a, e.g., the mass in space 
decreases; 3. it decreases with increasing A.” 
Friedmann’s monotonous world of the second kind, for which it can also be shown 
that R is an increasing function of time, starts from 


R= z = (A, A). 


The “periodic world” requires that A lies within the limits (-00,0), with those values 
excluded which lead to more than infinite period. 
“Our knowledge is completely insufficient to permit number computation and to 
decide which world is ours ... With À = 0 and M = 5-107" solar masses, we find that 
the world period is of the order 10 billion years. But these numbers can, of course, 
only serve as an illustration for our computations.” 
The expansion age of the universe is given by the inverse Hubble constant (defined 
below). The evolutionary age can be determined from the evolutionary times of its 
oldest members plus the time from the beginning of the universe to their formation. 
Two direct methods are currently used: 
- age of the oldest solid matter from our vicinity (meteorites, earth, moon) from 
radioactive dating 
- age of the oldest members of the galaxy (globular clusters). 


The difference between the observed expansion age and the observed physical age of 
the universe has plagued cosmologists almost from the beginning. 


3.1.4 Look-back time 


Figure 24, taken from de Sitter (1930), shows an early, probably the first, diagram 
of the relation between world radius R, represented by the dimensionless quantity 
z, and time t, represented by the dimensionless quantity T — ro (see Sect. 3.1.1). De 
Sitter’s definitions are: 

z-z _ Ro-R _ Ad 


z R A 


A 
rn aey e-t) 


with A = wavelength of radiation 

c = velocity of light 

A = Lemaitre’s cosmological constant in unit length’, 
the subscript 0 indicates a fixed time. 


and 


With the appropriate choice of Ro, e.g. the present scale factor, an infinite scale 
factor is reached asymptotically in a finite interval r — To, corresponding to infinite 
time, provided that the cosmological constant is a function of time (see Sect. 3.2.5). 
The curves labelled I - VII represent different world models. 
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With reversed scales, taking again the present for reference, one finds that R ap- 
proaches 0 asymptotically in a finite interval 7 — To. In this form the diagram displays 
the look-back time for various models. Different scaling permits to display the past 
behaviour of different models in the form that is frequently used today (e.g. Tinsley 
1968). 


3.2 Basic parameters 
3.2.1 R(t) — the scale factor, and its time derivatives 


Friedmann (1922) has shown that in a non-stationary world Einstein’s field equations, 
which tie geometry and matter together, relate the time-dependent scale factor R(t) 
and its first and second derivative to the mass density in the universe, the constant 
of gravity, the velocity of light and the cosmological constant. His equations 


R? 2R R" e 


R2 + R2 + P -A=0. 
3R? 3e 2 
R T A=KC Pp, 
with 
dR 8rG 
I— — 
R =H and k= e ; 
—3 —2 -i o +1 
Fig. 24. 


“Relation between z and r— ro. The vertical coordinate is z, the horizontal coordinate 
is 7 — ro.” (de Sitter 1930) 
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assume implicitly that the pressure p is zero. Later, these equations were extended 
to include negative and null curvature (Sect. 3.1.2). 


Lemaitre (1927) formulated the time dependence of the field: 


“Space is homogeneous and has constant positive curvature; space-time is also homo- 
geneous, for all events are perfectly equivalent. But the partition of space-time into 
space and time disturbs the homogeneity. The co-ordinates used introduce a centre. 
A particle at rest at the centre of space described a geodesic in the universe; a particle 
at rest otherwhere than at the centre does not describe a geodesic. The co-ordinates 
chosen destroy the homogeneity of the universe and produce the paradoxical results 
which appear at the so-called ’horizon’ of the centre. When we use co-ordinates and 
corresponding partition of space and time of such a kind as to preserve the homo- 
geneity of the universe, the field is found to be no longer static: the universe becomes 
of the same form as that of Einstein, with a radius no longer constant but varying 
with the time according to a particular law.” 


After introducing R as a function of time and its first and second derivatives, Lemaitre 
arrives at the same expression for the field equations as Friedmann, including, how- 
ever, the pressure term 


R? 2RR" 1 
et pet pe TAPS 


where « is again given by Einstein’s expression. Lemaitre continued: 


“The four identities giving the expression of the conservation of momentum and of 


energy reduce to 
dp 3R 
ir p So =0 
at Rt?) 
which is the energy equation. This equation can replace [the above equation]. As 


V =7° R?, it can be written as 
dV p)+pdV =0, 


showing that the variation of total energy plus the work done by radiation-pressure 
in the dilatation of the universe is equal to zero.” 


He summarized: 


“It remains to find the cause of the expansion of the universe. We have seen that the 
pressure of radiation does work during the expansion. This seems to suggest that the 
expansion has been set up by the radiation itself. In a static universe light emitted 
by matter travels round space, comes back to its starting-point, and accumulates 
indefinitely. It seems that this may be the origin of the velocity of expansion R/ R 
which Einstein assumed to be zero and which in our interpretation is observed as the 
radial velocity of extra-galactic nebulae.” 


The search for a relation between the expansion of the universe and energy avaliable 
was continued by Lemaitre (1931b). Another three years later, he offered a new 
physical explanation for the expansion (Sect. 4.1). 


In his 1927 paper he also introduced the relation between redshift and variation of 
the scale factor: 
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“The relation between radial velocity (redshift) is also given: 


v oR 
c Ry 
is the apparent Doppler effect due to variation of the radius of the universe. It equals 
the ratio of the radii of the universe at the instants of observation and emission 
diminished by unity.” 
Later it became evident that the first derivative measured in units of R is the incre- 
ment H in the Hubble diagram or the Hubble parameter while the second derivative 
measured in units of H? is the acceleration parameter q. The symbols 


R 
H = — 
R 
aa Ê 
1= RH? 


were introduced by Robertson (1955) and Hoyle and Sandage (1956), respectively. 
The present values ê are Hy and qo. 


An attempt to measure the curvature radius of space was first made by Schwarzschild 
(1900): 
“The question shall be discussed how large the curvature radius must at least be 
chosen... For both cases the elliptical and the hyperbolical space we will now discuss 
the problem of parallax determination.” 
The method using parallaxes was employed not only by Schwarzschild but also, in 
the early days of relativistic cosmology, by de Sitter (1917). In a more general way 


distance/scale factor = f(distance measure, metric) , 


the method is still the only one available. It is essentially the measurement of a three- 
dimensional geometrical figure projected onto the surface of four-dimensional space. 
The area of the figure relates to the volume of a geodesic sphere and thus to its radius 
of curvature. The result is obtained through model fitting, so that the figure must be 
determined theoretically for comparison. 


For space with a time-dependent scale factor, the relation between observational and 
theoretical quantities has been discussed in detail by Heckmann (1942). His photo- 
metric distance is 

D=RS(x)(1 +2) 


with R = scale factor at the time of observation 
z = redshift 
S(x) = distance r. 


For small redshifts D is equal to the usual photometric distance. Distance r should 
be compared to the spatial distance defined by Whittaker (1931): 


Index 0 was introduced by Friedmann (1922). 
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Fig. 25. Light path on a geodesic (Heckmann 1942). 


“Concerning the dependence of the apparent magnitude of a light source from its 
position on the space geodesic which connects it to the observer.” 


“The spatial distance of two material particles in a general Riemannian space-time 
may then be thought of as a relation between two world-points which are on the same 
null geodesic. It is obviously right that ‘spatial distance’ should exist only between 
points which are on the same null geodesic; for it is only then that the particles are in 
direct physical relation with each other. This statement brings out into sharp relief 
the contrast between ‘spatial distance and ‘interval’ defined by 


ds’ = 5 Ipgde? de? ; 
P4 


for between points on the same null geodesic, the ‘interval’ is always zero. Thus 
‘spatial distance exists when, and only when, the ‘interval’ is zero.” 


A symbolic presentation is given in Fig. 25 taken from Heckmann (1942). 


D is an auxiliary quantity which appears in the series expansions’: 
. n . 2 
R 1 RR R 
= ~D--{14+— —D .. 


logN = 0.6(m - Amy) — 0.6M +logn — 3.993 , 


. u. . 2 
R 1 RR k R 2 
Amyn = 2.17 io- (1418 +] (2) D! +... 


z is directly related to the Hubble parameter H, the deceleration parameter g and the 
cosmological constant A. Am y is related to the ‘angular’ correction of magnitude m 
for distant objects. Am, is the luminosity correction. 


For models with A = 0 the dependence of apparent magnitude m on Ho, qo and z 
was given by Mattig (1958, Fig. 26). 

A recent revival of the idea of measuring the Riemann curvature k/R? in a universe 
with A = 0 or Æ 0 is due to Ehlers and Rindler (1987). Through a combination of 
m({z) and N(m) measurements, the numerical values of the cosmological parameters 
can be determined, as is apparent from Heckmann’s equations. 


?Series expansions were used at least since 1931 (Lemaitre) to relate observable quantities and 
cosmological parameters. Heckmann’s presentation is particularly transparent because H and q 
appear explicitly. 
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Fig. 26. Mattig’s (1958) presentation of magnitude correction Am as function of z and go. 


3.2.2 Horizons 


Schwarzschild (1916) derived a special solution to the original Einstein equations. 
The Schwarzschild metric has the line element 


ds? = -—y 'dr? — r?d9? — r° sin? Odo? + ydı? 


> _ 2 
with y= 1— =. 


Eddington (1924) showed that the introduction of the cosmological constant led to 
an extended factor 
1 
=1——-—=),? 
y r ar 


in the line element and thus to a second horizon, the ‘world horizon’. 


Different usage of the term horizon made standardization desirable. It was provided 
by Rindler (1956). 


“We shall define a horizon as a frontier between things observable and things unob- 
servable. (The vague term thing is here used deliberately). There are then two quite 
different horizon concepts in cosmology which satisfy our definition and to which cos- 
mologists have at different times devoted their attention. The first, which I shall call 
an event-horizon, is exemplified by the de Sitter model-universe. It may be defined as 
follows: An event-horizon, for a given fundamental observer A, is a (hyper-) surface 
in space-time which divides all events into two non-empty classes: those that have 
been, are or will be observable by A, and those that are forever outside A’s possible 
powers of observation ... 
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Fig. 27. Light-paths in a model-universe (similar to a Friedmann-Lemaitre model) possess- 
ing both a particle horizon and an event-horizon (Rindler 1956): 


“The origin-observer is denoted by A. B is an observer on a typical particle which 
becomes visible to A at creation-time tı (when A and B enter each other’s creation- 
light-cones) and which passes beyond A’s event-horizon at time t2, so that events at 
B after t2 are outside A’s possible powers of observation. C is the critical particle 
which becomes visible to A only at t = oo. C’s creation-light-track towards A is that 
of the unique photon which reaches A at ¢ = oo, and which we have already identified 
with A’s event-horizon. And in the same way that A approaches asymptotically the 
boundary of C’s creation-light-cone, so C approaches that of A’s creation-light-cone. 
Evidently all particles beyond C are entirely outside A’s cognizance. In the diagram 
only the positions near the vertices of the creation-light-cones have been shaded in. 
We may note that the existence of a critical particle with properties analogous to 
those of C above, one on each line of vision of each fundamental observer, is a general 
feature of all models possessing both types of horizon.” 


The other type of horizon, which I shall call a particle-horizon®, is exemplified by 


the Einstein-de Sitter model-universe. It may be defined as follows: A particle- 
horizon, for any given fundamental observer A and cosmic instant ty is a surface 
in the instantaneous 9-space t = to, which divides all fundamental particles into two 
non-empty classes: Those that have already been observable by A at time to and those 
that have not.” 


Fig. 27 gives an illustration of horizons. 


3.2.3 The current matter density of the universe pọ and its normalized 
value Qy 


The matter density in space is of particular interest in relativistic universes, because 
it is closely related to the scale factor. 


With the basic family of models introduced above (general relativity, Friedmann- 
Robertson- Walker metric) and the assumption A = 0, and a presently matter domi- 


8«Jt will be understood that whenever we speak of particles in this context we always mean 
fundamental particles, i.e. the representations of the nebulae in the world-model.” 
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nated universe (pg = 0), po relates in simple ways scale factor, deceleration parameter 
and Riemannian space curvature. 


The value of k is either +1,0,—1 according to whether 


> 3H 


Po 8rG 


< 
It was from this formula, with k = 0, using the then accepted Hubble constant of 
500 km sec™! Mpc! that Einstein and de Sitter derived the value 

po = 4- 1078 gem”? 
in their famous paper of 1932. 
Hubble (1934) determined the density of luminous matter in space from his counts of 


44 000 nebulae with 
log Mass = log b + 0.4 (5.7 — M) 


with 5 = mass/luminosity ratio 
M = absolute magnitude. 


log b is estimated from nearby systems to be of order unity, M is estimated as -13.8 
to - 14.5. The result is given as 


log pp = -29.8 or — 29.9 


with an uncertainty probably less than 0.5 (units of pọ are gem~°): 


“The discussion, of course, ignores the existence of internebular matter, the density 
of which, even in an optimal form, might be several thousand times greater without 
introducing appreciable absorption. Since absorption depends upon the state of ma- 
terial (the density for large meteorites, for instance, might surpass that of the galactic 
system without introducing appreciable obscuration), upper limits can be assigned 
to the density of internebular space only from dynamical considerations.” 


An earlier value (Hubble 1926) is 
po = 1.5 - 107°! gem? . 
The matter density pọ is frequently replaced by the dimensionless quantity Ng which 
measures pg in terms of the Hubble constant, according to the above formula: 
3H? 
Q = po: 2. 

0 = Po BG 

For A = 0, Qo = 1, corresponding to the Euclidean universe (e.g. Börner 1988). 


N, can be determined directly from dynamical evidence, including the ‘cosmic virial 
theorem’, and from the abundance of elements formed in the early universe. 
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3.2.4 The cosmological constant A 


The cosmological constant A was introduced by Einstein (1917). It relates to the 
matter-density p and is measured in units time~?. The cosmological constant used 
by Lemaitre (1927) is related to matter-energy-density pc? and measured in units 
length "?, it is the same as the cosmological constant used today. 


Einstein wrote: 

“Tf it would then be certain, that the field equations which I have used so far, are 
the only ones in agreement with the postulate of the general theory of relativity, we 
must well conclude, that the theory of relativity does not admit the hypothesis of a 
spatial closure of the world. 

... We can, however, on the left-hand side of the field equations add the fundamen- 
tal tensor g,,, multiplied with a presently unknown universal constant A, without 
disturbing the general covariance; we put in lieu of the field equations 


1 
Gyr — Agur =f (Ty — 39T) te 


The newly introduced universal constant A thus determines the average distribution 
density p, which can remain in equilibrium, as well as the radius R of spherical space 
and its volume 27° R?.” 
Einstein (1918): 
“The G-field is determined entirely by the masses of the bodies. Since mass and 
energy are the same sccording to the results of the special theory of relativity and 
the energy is formally described by the symmetrical energy tensor (Tav) this means, 
that the G-field be entirely caused and expressed by the energy tensor of matter.” 
Einstein calls this postulate ’Mach’s principle’: 
“I have chosen the name Mach’s principle because this principle is a generalization 
of Mach’s requirement that inertia must be interpreted as the interaction of bodies. 
According to {the originally proposed field equations] a G-field would be possible 
without any generating matter, contrary to Mach’s principle. 
But the postulate is fulfilled - according to my present understanding — by field 
equations which are obtained by adding the A-term ... 
According to this equation a space-time continuum free from singularities with an 
everywhere disappearing energy tensor of matter seems not possible.” 


4 The modern universe 
4.1 The role of A for inflation 


A decade later when Einstein and others wanted to drop the cosmological constant, 
because they no longer considered it necessary in an expanding universe, the astro- 
physicist among cosmologists, Lemaitre, offered physical interpretations for A. He 
suggested: 

1. the cosmological constant to be related to the driving mechanism of expansion 

2. a physical process to be responsible for the existence of A. 
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While earlier explanations did not survive time, the concept proposed three years 

later has won surprising actuality in connection with the inflationary universe. 

Lemaitre (1934): 
“The problem of the universe is essentially an application of the law of gravitation 
to a region of extremely low density. The mean density of matter up to a distance 
of some ten millions of light years from us is of the order of 107*°g cm™*; if all the 
atoms of the stars were equally distributed through space there would be about one 
atom per cubic yard, or the total energy would be that of an equilibrium radiation 
at the temperature of liquid hydrogen {12 K]. The theory of relativity points out the 
possibility of a modification of the law of gravitation under such extreme conditions. 
It suggests that, when we identify gravitational mass and energy, we have to introduce 
a constant. Everything happens as though the energy in vacuo would be different 
from zero. In order that absolute motion, i.e., motion relative to vacuum, may not be 
detected, we must associate pressure p = pc? to the density of energy pc” of vacuum. 
This is essentially the meaning of the cosmological constant A which corresponds to 
a negative density of vacuum po according to 


2 
po = (25) 210 "gem?" 


From the equations given later in the text: 
r = R(t)sinx 


dr Ac? dr 
— = — = —G 
dV 3  \Y3 


with y defined in the usual way as varying between 0 and 27 over the complete map 
of the universe, he obtains for the location of the observer 


R Ar 
RVM 
4 2 
R(t) = exp | Goo zent. 


With the then accepted value for the Hubble constant, Hy = 500kms-!Mpe!, 
Lemaitre obtained the numerical value quoted for the negative vacuum density. 


with the solution 


It can also be deduced that Lemaitre might have been aware of the fact that A can 
be obtained from observations and that the data available to him give 


A = 1074 cm”. 


The connection with the Hubble constant appeared indirectly already in de Sitter’s 
paper (1930, Sect. 3.1.4). The relation 


R(t) = ezp (At). 
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is required for the inflationary universe, where in the current models a rapid increase 
of R(t) occurs because of the large amount of false vacuum energy, proportional to 
A, suddenly becoming available. 


4.2 The link to particle physics 


In the context of particle physics, a recent paper by Straumann (1987) illustrates the 
role of Weyl in introducing gauge theory into cosmology. Weyl (1918) discusses the 
then only known other interaction besides gravity, the electromagnetic interaction, in 
the frame of cosmology. 


“A true near-geometry, however, may know only one principle of tranferring a length 
from one point to an infinitely neighbouring one, and then one has as little reason 
to assume that the problem of transferring a length from one point to another at 
finite distance is integrable, as the problem of transferring directions is found to 
be integrable. In removing this said inconsequence, one obtains a geometry which, 
surprisingly, applied to the world, explains not only the effects of gravity, but also 
those of the electromagnetic field. According to the theory thus formulated, both come 
from the same source, even more, in general one cannot separate in an arbitrary way 
gravity and electricity. In this theory all physical properties have a world geometrical 
meaning; in particular, the quantity of action appears from first principles as a pure 
number. It leads to an essentially uniquely defined World Law; it even permits in a 
certain sense to understand why the world is four-dimensional... 

The occuring formulae must correspondingly show a double invariance: 1. they must 
be invariant with respect to arbitrary continuous coordinate transformations, 2. they 
must remain unchanged, when the giz are substituted by Agir, where A is an arbitrary 
continuous function of position. The appearance of a second invariance property is 
characteristic for our theory... 

...in the same way as according to investigations by Hilbert, Lorentz, Einstein, Klein 
and the author the four conservation laws of matter (of the energy-momentum-vector) 
are connected to the invariance of action, which contains four arbitrary functions, 
against coordinate transformations, is the here newly appearing ‘gauge invariance’ 
[Maßstab-Invarianz], which introduces an arbitrary fifth function, connected with the 
conservation of electricity.” 


5 Basic data 


Three directly measurable quantities are available in observational cosmology: 
— apparent flux f,, integrated flux or apparent magnitude m 
(broadband, narrowband, colours) 
- angle 0 - position and extent 
- redshift z 
(frequency-measurement) 
- combinations, such as surface brightness B (flux/solid angle) 


Polarization measurements are employed only implicitly through the astrophysical 
properties of the objects used in cosmological studies. The fifth measureable quantity 
of astronomy, time — here the age of the universe - is obtained indirectly (Sect. 3.1.3). 
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5.1 The role of data in cosmology 


The cosmological principle permits only global actions of uniformly distributed mat- 
ter in order that a unique scale factor R(t) of the universe may exist (Sect.3.1.1). 
Einstein’s equations, derived under these assumptions, include general expansion and 
combined gravitational attraction, i.e. coordinated motion and acceleration. Accord- 
ing to Lemaitre, the cosmological constant is linked to expansion; acceleration is 
governed by the presence of matter. Einstein’s equations, in the form first presented 
by Friedmann, include only the first and second time derivatives of R(t). 


Severe problems arise for the comparision of theory with observational data. The 
simple theory based on the cosmological principle (Friedmann-Lemaitre-Robertson- 
Walker metric) does not offer an algorithm which provides the general inclusion of 
local effects; and observers have largely contented themselves with simple corrections 
to data obtained from comparatively simple structures (such as rich clusters of galax- 
ies). Now, we begin again to realize, how difficult it is, to derive global information 
using data which are (or at least may be) coarsely affected by local phenomena on all 
scales reached so far. 


The situation is well summarized by Ehlers (1988): 


“The actual universe is inhomogeneous. In theory, one tries to account for this by 
adding perturbations to the homogeneous isotropic background and matter variables 
(density, velocity,...). 

Observational data refer, of course, to the real inhomogeneous universe. In order 
to derive from these data the global parameters of cosmological models, one has to 
apply corrections to account for local effects. This procedure is perhaps not yet well 
understood. 

For a detailed discussion see, e.g., ‘Relativistic cosmology: its nature, aims and 
problems’ (Ellis 1984).” 


In practice, it requires assumptions to be made of the numerical values of the cosmo- 
logical parameters, i.e. of the world model, which is to be derived from the observa- 
tions. 


Strict recurrence to the data is advocated by Milne (1934): 


“Now what Dr. Hubble, Dr. Shapley and their co-workers actually observe may be 
described as follows. A certain area on a photographic plate is taken, representing a 
certain solid angle in the sky, and attention is fixed on a number of small nebulous 
patches and their spectra. For each patch its Doppler shift s and apparent brightness 
b are measured, and the patches are counted. Independent of all conventions as to 
distance, velocity, etc., the observations give firstly the behaviour of b as a function 
of s: secondly the number of patches n(s)ds with Doppler shifts lying between s and 
s+ds: thirdly, some idea of the stage of evolution of the patch of Doppler shift s - all 
at a given epoch of observation. Fourthly, in principle, if observations could be carried 
out through long intervals of time, they would give the variation of s with epoch of 
observation ¢ for a given nebulous patch, s = f(so, t), and the functional dependence 
of b(s) and n(s) on t, which we may accordingly write as b(s,t) and n(s,t). Every 
solution of the cosmological problem, every world-model, predicts in principle the 
smoothed-out values to be expected for f(so,t) for a given patch, and the brightness 
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and distribution functions b(s, £) and n(s,t) for different patches. Two theories differ 
when their predictions of these functions differ. This method of comparison avoids 
all reference to distance-assignments, world-geometry, schemes of projection or the 
like.” 


5.2 Redshifts and distances 


Light and particles (galaxies) move along (different) geodesics. When, in an expanding 
universe, light travels along a smooth geodesic from the source towards the observer, 
its frequency changes with the changing scale factor according to Zeosm = Aa = ar 


(Sect. 3.2.1). This is the global effect. 


Redshift Zevam is related to the distance r of the object, given by the invariable frac- 
tion of the scale length, and the present scale factor Ro. When distance is measured by 
a distance-dependent object property, such as apparent brightness or angular extent, 
the deduced distance value depends not only on the cosmological parameters: Hubble 
constant Ho, deceleration parameter gq and curvature constant k, but also on the 
measuring process. If the process is brightness measurement the resulting distance is 
luminosity distance rm; angular diameters give angular distances rg, parallax mea- 
surements parallax distances rp, etc. The differences occur because the scale factor 
Ro enters differently into the measured quantities. 


McCrea (1935, following Tolman, 1930, Walker, 1933, and others) gives an extensive 
discussion of distance determinations which he introduces: 
“...any specific astronomical measurement of ‘distance’ ...carried out in any rel- 
ativity model of space-time must lead to a result which depends on the particular 
operations of measurement.” 
For small distances from the observer, z can be approximated by the relativistic or 
the classical Doppler formula, and the distance r is determined from v/ Hp. 


Contributions to the observed redshift Zora result from the warping of the smooth 
geodesic due to local mass concentrations: 


Local effects on the light path contribute zı. Local effects, which can be described 
as peculiar motions of the emitting particle (galaxy) and the observer along particle 
geodesics, contribute zm. When they are sufficiently small, z and r can again be ap- 
proximated by the classical or special relativistic Doppler formula. The superposition 
Ztotal = Zeoam + 21+ Zm makes it observationally difficult to separate the cosmological 
and the local contributions. 


5.3 Magnitudes (fluxes) 
5.8.1 Effects due to space curvature 


The global effect is the geometrical dilution of light along the light path (see Fig. 25) 
from light emission (scale factor Rı) to light reception (scale factor Ro). The global 
effect depends on z and the cosmological parameters and applies to the total amount 
of light, measured e.g. as bolometric magnitude. 
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Light is generally measured in limited frequency intervals, e.g. the blue wavelength re- 
gion (B-magnitude). Due to the redshift, different wavelength regions are moved into 
the frequency range measured, and a K-correction has to be applied. The correction 
is a function of the spectral energy distribution. 


Local distortions of the light path may lead to considerable changes of magnitude, e.g. 
enhancement through gravitational lensing. 


Local effects of particle motion due to the presence of mass concentrations influence 
magnitude measurements in the same way as the global effects. This holds for both 
the motion of the object and the motion of the observer. In the special relativis- 
tic approximation, dimming or brightening due to local motion can be described as 
aberration: the change in the amount of light received because of the concentration 
of radiation into a cone extending into the direction of particle motion. For peculiar 
galaxy velocities, which are generally much smaller than c, the effect can be neglected. 


A (1+2z) correction to the magnitude was introduced by Hubble and Humason (1931): 
“A redshift, by redistributing the radiation to correspond with a lower temperature 
and hence with a later spectral type, introduces an increment to the photographic 
magnitude. ..” 

In a paper by Hubble and Tolman (1935) the correct (1 + z)? correction is used: 
“...it has been derived in such a way as to make proper allowance, first, for the 
double effect of nebular recession in reducing both the individual energy and the 
rate of arrival of the photons, and then for the further circumstance that a change 


in spectral distribution of the energy that does arrive will lead to changes in its 
photographic effectiveness.” 


5.3.2 Absorption corrections 


Frequency dependent (selective) and frequency independent (neutral) absorption — 
atmospheric absorption corrected for - can be present in: 


- our galaxy 

- the observed galaxy 

— intergalactic space. 
Selective absorption in our Galaxy is well observed; it is strongly dependent on galactic 
latitude. Absorption in galaxies depends on morphological type and galaxy orienta- 
tion. Intergalactic absorption — general or in localized clouds (Rudnicki 1988) - is 
still a matter of debate. 
Suggestions for absorption go back to the interpretation of the earliest data, summa- 
rized in the NGC and Index catalogues. Charlier (1922) comments: 


“A remarkable property of the image is that the nebulae seem to be piled up in clouds 
(as also the stars in the Milky Way). Such a clouding of the nebulae may be a real 
phenomenon, but it may also be an accidental effect caused by dark matter in the 
space or declared by condensation of the observations in singular points of the sky.” 


The effects of galactic absorption were well understood by Hubble (1934), who pre- 
sented the law of absorption essentially in its presently used form: 
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“Systematic variations in longitude are appreciable only in the lower latitudes, where 
obscuration appears to be conspicuously greater in the direction of the galactic center 
than in the opposite direction. There is a definite variation with latitude, which from 
the poles to about $ = 15° is represented by the cosecant formula 


log Nm = C — 0.15 cosec 8 , 


indicating an obscuration of 0°'5 from pole to pole, with no appreciable difference 
between the two hemispheres.” 

Stebbins and Whitford (1937) found evidence of absorption in extragalactic nebulae 

from their extensive measurements of magnitudes and colours: 
“The colors of the first three types E, Sa, Sb indicate an excess. .., possibly because of 
selective absorption within the nebulae. There is no indication of selective absorption 
in internebular space.” 

Intergalactic absorption was claimed by Wirtz (1924): 
“While all computations of the correlation coefficient for the nebular characteristics, 
surface brightness and diameter, give very low absolute values, uncertain in each 
individual case, one finds, however, from different material always the same negative 
sign, i.e. the intensity [surface brightness] increases with increasing apparent diame- 
ter. If one takes the apparent diameter as a measure of distance, one can interpret 
this effect as resulting from a general cosmic absorption. If one positions the nebu- 
lae, distant Milky Way systems, at distances which correspond to the parallaxes of 
K. Lundmark ...one can determine the amount of absorption. One finds it, with the 
help of the regression line relating magnitude to the logarithm of the large axis, to 
be extremely small, of the order of 10”° magnitudes per 1000 parsec.” 


5.8.8 Aperture and orientation corrections 


The measurement of total galaxy magnitudes requires that contributions from all 
parts of a galaxy can be measured. This is not possible when 


- parts of the galaxy are not included by the measuring process 
— parts of the galaxy are hidden. 


Magnitude measurements may require corrections for the limited size of the measuring 
aperture or uncertain sky correction in the case of apertures which are too large. 


The aperture effect is mentioned implicitly by Whitford (1936) in the first report 
about photoelectric magnitude measurements of galaxies. The more detailed paper 
by Stebbins and Whitford (1937) lists magnitude measurements made with different 
apertures. Form their tabulated values the increase in total brightness with increasing 
aperture size is clearly apparent. 


Hidden light due to intervening matter is discussed above. Light is also hidden as a 
function of orientation: inclinations of the plane of the galaxy relative to the plane 
of the sky near 90° require the largest corrections. Regions of low surface brightness 
may be lost in the sky background. 

Hubble (1932) presented an interesting effect which is related to the above phe- 
nomenon: objects of low surface brightness are lost in the background as a function 
of surface brightness (Fig. 28). 
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Surface brightness 


Fig. 28. “Relation between surface brightness and diameter of threshold images.” 
(Hubble 1932). 


5.4 Angles 
5.4.1 Effects due to space curvature 


Globally, the angular extent of an object seen at a given distance r depends on redshift 
z and on the cosmological parameters. 


Local effects on the light path may become apparent in gravitational lensing, where 
the angular sizes can grow up to 27. Other local effects can generally be neglected. 


5.4.2 Corrections 


The corrections mentioned in Sect.5.3 also apply to angular measurements, where 
aperture effects may be present and central absorption discs at large inclinations may 
mask the outer parts of the galaxies. 


5.5 Combined measurements 


When angles, defined by isophotes, are measured, or when surface brightness, defined 
by the light contained in a given solid angle, is determined, all the effects described 
above contribute jointly to the measured value. 


5.6 Selection 


Selection effects arise because the observer sees different populations at different dis- 
tances. With increasing distance only the absolutely brighter and larger galaxies are 
registered. The ‘Scott’ effect (Scott 1957,1962) states the same phenomenon with 
respect to cluster properties: at larger distances only rich and highly concentrated 
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clusters appear above the sky background (Fig. 29). The combined effects of magni- 
tude or diameter limits and the distribution functions of magnitude or diameter result 
in selection functions. 


Selection effects are critical for sampling, especially when large population gradients 
exist across the sampling volume and when the measuring errors are large. The effect 
is referred to as Malmquist bias (1920). Malmquist introduced it originally in the 
context of stellar statistics, where he assumed the error distribution to be Gaussian. 
The Malmquist correction is used to compensate for the effect. 


All correlations derived for magnitude- and diameter-limited samples suffer from se- 
vere Malmquist biases. Volume-limited samples are less influenced by population 
gradients. Corrections for the effects of error distribution must always be applied. 


Other selection effects are introduced by the measuring procedures. They result from 
the fact that most methods are more sensitive to certain parameter values than to 
others. An example is the preferential discovery of Ly a-quasars (e.g. Gericke 1988) 
which is a combined effect of favourable wavelength region and emission characteristics 
of the line. 
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Fig. 29. Visibility of clusters (Scott 1962). 


“Effects of varying cluster richness, varying compactness, and varying field density on 
the delineation of the cluster contour, on the estimated diameter and on the estimated 


number of cluster galaxies.” 
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5.7 Evolutionary effects 


Physical evolution (Sect. 2.3.3) may require magnitude, colour, and angular correc- 
tions. Examples are the apparently larger numbers of blue galaxies in distant clusters 
(Butcher and Oemler 1984) and light, colour, and angular changes in merging (star- 
burst) galaxies. 


6 Results expected from the data 


A brief history of the connection between observation and theory of the “particles” in 
the universe was given in Sect. 2.3. The final comment here concerns the observational 
tests for the theory discussed in Sects. 3 and 4. 


McCrea (1935) summarized: 


“This paper has sought to make clear what particular set of assumptions are being 
tested when comparison is made with any particular set of observational results. The 
broad conclusions to which we are led are these: 

If we compare a relation like that connecting apparent size, apparent brightness, and 
redshift we are testing merely the correctness of our interpretation of the observed 
quantities, and not any particular theory of them. 

If we make all possible observations on the “distances”, red-shifts, and numbers of 
extra-galactic nebulae we are testing the possibility of representing them as funda- 
mental particles in a universe of the type (1) [with Friedmann-Lemaitre-Robertson- 
Walker metric], and the correctness of the derivation of ‘world-pictures’ in such a 
model. 


0.0 1.0 log Dm{"] 2.0 


Fig. 30. Reconstruction of Wirtz’s original diagram. 
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Table 1: Parameter values for Fig. 31. 


Curve | Ho | Qo 


-22 2.02 | 
22 4.02 


A 

0 

0 

o| -21 | 4.142—0.4422 | 
0 | -21 | 4.142~ 0.447 
0 
0 
0 
0 


- | 4.142 — 0.4422 
Fur 142 — 0.442? 
-21.5 4142-042 
-19.5 | 4.142 — 0.442? 


75 | 0.5 | 0 | —18.5 | 4.142 - 0.442? 


dotted 
dotted 
dashed 
dashed 
dashed 


In order however to choose between such models and classical ones it will in general 
be necesssary to test...terms in & in expressions involving the numbers of nebulae 
” 
Thus the connection is made to the most recent suggestion concerning k/R? measure- 
ments (Sect. 3.2.1). 


One diagram of each type of relation mentioned by McCrea will be shown in the 
following. 


6.1 The log 0(z)-diagram 


The first diagram used in observational cosmology appears to be the log 0(z)-diagram. 
In ist original version, it was not displayed, but is described in detail by Wirtz (1924): 


“When the different quantities v [velocity] versus lg Dm [diameter] are represented 
graphically, the diagram shows a V-shaped or triangular form from which one deduces 
the following facts: for the apparently small nebulae one finds smallest and largest 
v, the apparently largest nebulae have the smallest v, among the nebulae with small 
v one finds large and small objects, large nebulae with large v do not exist. 

From this one deduces, that the dispersion of the linear dimensions of the nebulae fills 
the triangular plane in such a way, that among the near nebulae absolutely small and 
large Objects are visible while in the depth of space only the absolutely largest are 
subject to observing their radial motions. The progression between v and apparent 
Dm is reproduced best through the hypotenuse of the triangle enclosing all observed 
points, which follows the absolutely largest nebulae under the assumption that the 
giants among the nebulae have the same average extent at all distances.” 


A reconstruction of the diagram is given in Fig. 30, using the data from papers quoted 
by Wirtz. 
6.2 A basic observational diagram 


Measurements are made of magnitudes and redshifts; the number of galaxies per mag- 
nitude and redshift interval is counted. The three-dimensional version of the diagram 
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Fig. 31. Basic observational diagram: m, z, N(m, z) (Seitter et al. 1988). 

Data from ESO/SRC field No. 411. Going along the direction of the arrow (upper right of 
Fig. 31b), groups of two or three curves are reached in the order given in Table 1. Within 
each group One parameter (given in bold face in Table 1) is varied; all parameters are listed. 
Isopleths are drawn at levels N = 50,100, 200, 400, 800 per intervals of 0.5 magnitudes and 
0.03 z-values. 


The two vertical lines are the projections of curves following the N(m)-‘landscape’. They 
correspond to observational luminosity functions before normalization. 


Hp is given in kms~* Mpc!. 
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is shown in Fig.3la. The bias towards certain redshift-magnitude combinations is 
clearly visible. A two-dimensional projection is shown in Fig. 31b. Various computed 
curves are inserted in the diagram; their parameters are given in Table 1. 


7 Conclusions 


The introduction to these proceedings is written in the form of historical annotations 
to the three topics: large scales, including the largest one conceivable: the scale of 
the universe; large numbers, in a field which - on the observational side — has to rely 
on extensive accumulation of data; large efforts, traced as a tribute to the minds to 
whom we owe many of the thoughts and methods used in our present work. 
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Abstract 


We are presently producing the Edinburgh/Durham galaxy catalogue, based on dig- 
itized scans of UK Schmidt plates by the COSMOS measuring machine. Our initial 
catalogue covers some 60 plates and contains approximately 10° galaxies to by = 
20. For each galaxy we store 27 image parameters, including image magnitude, RA, 
DEC, area, and position angle, enabling the database to be used for a wide range of 
astronomical applications. Here we discuss our data reduction techniques for both 
image classification and image photometry. Preliminary results are presented, in- 
cluding maps of galaxy distribution, together with number-magnitude counts and the 
galaxy-galaxy correlation function. 


1 Introduction 


This paper describes the construction of the Edinburgh/Durham Southern Sky Galaxy 
Survey. The aim of this project is to produce a homogeneous galaxy catalogue of a 
large part of the southern sky (~ 1 steradian) to a limiting magnitude of 6; = 20. 
The raw data for this work are COSMOS scans of glass copies of SERC J Survey 
plates. Previous surveys of the distribution of galaxies, carried out ‘by eye’, have 
been plagued by systematic variations in completeness and limiting magnitude. The 
advantage of using a microdensitometer such as COSMOS, is not only the speed at 
which it can detect and store image data, but also how, by experimentation, theory, 
and careful data reduction, it is possible to quantify and reduce such errors. This 
survey will therefore allow us to make an unparalleled study of the large-scale galaxy 
distribution, as well as providing a database that will be available for use in a wide 
range of astronomical applications. 


This paper details our work in four sections. First we discuss the motivation for a 
machine based galaxy catalogue and the limits this sets on the data quality. Secondly 
we present brief details of the COSMOS machine and the plate material we use. The 
mechanics of the catalogue production are detailed in Sect. 4. These include a sum- 
mary of the problems we have encountered, the data reduction techniques employed 
and the results of the quality assurance tests we have applied. Finally we present 
some preliminary results from analysis of the catalogue data. These are presented 
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to indicate the type of work that can be carried out using this catalogue and will be 
discussed in detail elsewhere. 


2 Motivation 


There have been several previous surveys of the large-scale distribution of galaxies. 
Two notable examples are the Shane and Wirtanen counts (1967), hereafter SW, and 
the Abell cluster catalogue (1958). These surveys have been used extensively to study 
the distribution and formation of galaxies in the north celestial hemisphere. Our data 
provides the basis for comparative studies in the southern hemisphere. 


Recent work has cast doubt on the results from these visually selected or ‘eyeball’ 
surveys because of their heavily subjective nature. In particular both the break in 
the two point galaxy angular correlation function, w,,(9) at 10h~'Mpc (Groth and 
Peebles 1977) and the filamentary appearance of the galaxy sky distribution, may 
be the result of plate boundaries and observer bias (Geller et al. 1984; de Lappar- 
ent et al. 1986; Postman et al. 1986). Variations in counting efficiency or survey 
limiting magnitude introduce spurious galaxy number density gradients across plates 
or discontinuities at plate boundaries. For a new survey to address the reality of 
these features and investigate the general properties of the large-scale distribution of 
galaxies it is vital to reduce such systematic errors. Geller et al. (1984) estimate that 
for surveys of comparable depth to the Lick survey, systematic errors in photometric 
calibration must be kept within 0°05 rms. 


Technology is now available to repeat these ‘eyeball’ surveys using computer based 
image detection and classification. Plate measuring machines such as COSMOS are 
able to detect and parameterise all images on a photographic plate in a matter of 
hours. Computer analysis of these image parameters enables the reduction and quan- 
tification of systematic errors. The improvement in photographic emulsions (IIIa-J) 
and telescope design (large field Schmidt telescopes) have improved the quality of 
image data on photographic plates and enable new surveys to go deeper. 


There are several fundamental questions in astrophysics that need to be addressed 
by a new survey. As well as doubts about the break in w,,(@), there exist similar 
doubts about the amplitude and extent of the cluster—cluster correlation function, 
Wec(9). Using various cluster detection algorithms we will produce an objective cluster 
catalogue from which we can determine clustering power on large scales. This will 
provide a test of various galaxy formation scenarios, while the ratio of the amplitudes 
of the galaxy-galaxy and cluster—cluster correlation functions provides a measure of 
the bias required in models where light does not trace mass. 


3 Data 
3.1 COSMOS 


COSMOS is a high speed, flying spot scanning microdensitometer, which can digitise 
a square area of size 287 x 287 mm of a photographic plate (5°35 x 5°35 on a UKST 
plate). The basic information stored for each pixel is a 14-bit transmission value. This 
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Table 1. COSMOS Image Analysis Mode parameters used in the Edinburgh/Durham 
Galaxy Catalogue. 


Field. Units. | Description. 

RA hours right ascension (1950). 

DEC degrees declination (1950). 

XMIN 0.1 um x-minimum of the image. 

XMAX 0.1 um x-maximum of the image. 

YMIN 0.1 um y-minimum of the image. 

YMAX 0.1 um y-maximum of the image. 

AREA pixels area of the image. 

IMAX intensity maximum intensity above sky. 
COSMAGCAL | magnitude | COSMOS image magnitude. 

ISKY intensity sky intensity at centroid. 

IXCEN 0.1 um intensity weighted x-centroid. 
IYCEN 0.1 um intensity weighted y-centroid. 
UMAJAX 0.1 um unit weighted semi-major axis. 
UMINAX 0.1 um unit weighted semi-minor axis. 
UTHETA degrees orientation on plate. 

IMAJAX 0.1 um intensity weighted semi-major axis. 
IMINAX 0.1 um intensity weighted semi-minor axis. 
POSANGLE degrees position angle on sky. 
CORMAGCAL | magnitude | field effect corrected magnitude. 
SIGMA pixels? Gaussian fit parameter. 

IDSEQ integer sequential identification number. 
LOGAREA real log(number of pixels). 

GEOM real geometric filling factor. 
GEOMLOG real GEOM x LOGAREA. 

FIELDNO integer ESO/SERC J Survey field number. 
BJMAG magnitude | image magnitude in by 


provides a measure of the emulsion density, which is converted to an intensity using 
a Baker density curve obtained from the 16 densitometer spots or the step wedge 
at the edge of each plate (MacGillivray and Stobie 1984). Details of the COSMOS 
machine can be found in MacGillivray and Stobie (1984), but briefly in threshold 
mapping mode (TM), an intensity cut above the local sky background is applied and 
then a pattern analyser (Thanisch et al. 1984) calculates a set of image moments for 
connected pixels with intensities above the threshold. 


These moments are used to provide information on the structure of each image (Stobie 
1980) through the COSMOS parameters (Table 1). 


3.2 UKST J Survey 


The plate material being used to construct the Edinburgh/Durham galaxy catalogue 
are glass copies of grade A Ia-J SERC Southern Sky Survey plates taken with the 
1.2m UKST. Each plate covers 6°4x6°4 and has a limiting sky background of typically 
22"'O arcsec”? in b;. The survey consists of plates from 890 fields, covering 6 = 0° to 
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the south celestial pole, with > 3° overlap between plates. The principal advantage 
of using glass copies is their availability. Copy plates are produced with the density 
level of the plate background lower than that of the original plates. This has the 
advantage of reducing the noise in the measuring process resulting from a combination 
of machine noise and emulsion grain clumps. Comparisons of image quality and noise 
characteristics on original and copy plates show the degradation and information loss, 
in the copying process, are minimal (Brück and Waldron 1984, Stobie et al. 1984). 
The copying process does reduce the dynamic range and therefore there is a cut off 
in useable information at high density levels, however in practice the useful density 
range is not set by the photographic plate, but by COSMOS (MacGillivray and Stobie 
1984). 


The J survey is homogeneous in that all plates are taken on the same telescope, point- 
ing to zero hour angle, in good seeing conditions (< 3 arcsec), using IIla-J emulsion, 
with a nominal 60 minute exposure adjusted for variation in emulsion sensitivity and 
hypersensitisation. There are several changes to the telescope and plate material, 
that have been implemented during the survey (UKSTU Handbook). These include, 
the fitting of an achromatic corrector (1977), hypersensitisation (1975) and nitrogen 
flushing (1982). Some of these changes affect the image structure and the background 
density variation across the plate (Dawe and Metcalfe 1982) and can therefore effect 
the efficiency of image classification. 


4 Mechanics 


In a machine based survey of this type there are two primary sources of completeness 
variation as a function of position. The first is the variation in star-galaxy classifi- 
cation efficiency and the second is the variation in survey limiting magnitude due to 
systematic errors in image photometry. We examine these separately. 


4.1 Image Classification 


The systematie error in survey limiting magnitude allowed by Geller et al. (1984) 
also provides a constraint on the allowed variation in classification efficiency. The 
change in differential galaxy number density due to a 0705 calibration error is 7% 
(AX = In(10) - y - Am, y = 0.6, this paper). Correspondingly, a 7% difference in the 
number of images classified as galaxies is equivalent to a 0°05 calibration error. 


For the galaxy survey, classification techniques must be more rigorous than for a stel- 
lar survey. Since stars out-number galaxies for magnitudes brighter than ~ 19°'5, the 
raw data effectively consists of a complete star catalogue with a small galaxy con- 
tamination, from which we must construct a complete galaxy catalogue with a small 
stellar contamination. The aim of the project is a catalogue of maximum complete- 
ness. We find that this necessitates some stellar contamination, so by experiment we 
have designed a classification procedure to reduce contamination and the variation in 
classification efficiency to a minimum. 
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4.1.1 Basic parameters 


In general star-galaxy image classification of digitised data from photographic plates, 
can be performed, because the two populations occupy different regions of some clas- 
sification parameter vs. magnitude parameter plane (classification plane). Since most 
image information is contained in the parameters formed from the zero and second 
order moments (i.e. area, major and minor axis, etc.), which also suffer least from ma- 
chine noise, it is these parameters or combinations of them, that are commonly used 
for image classification. We concentrate on classifying images using three COSMOS 
classification parameters together with a magnitude parameter. The COSMOS mag- 
nitude parameter is defined below and the ‘field effect corrected’ image magnitude, 
CORMAGCAL, is discussed in Sect. 4.1.2. Fig. 1 shows the distribution of objects in 
each of these three classification planes. 


For relatively bright images we use image geometry information carried in the pa- 
rameter, GEOM, which is defined below. This parameter measures how effectively 
an image fills the ellipse fitted to its major and minor axes. For stars nominally 
brighter than 6; ~ 15.5 diffraction spikes increasingly dominate the fitted ellipse so 
that GEOM < 0.9, while for galaxies GEOM ~ 1.0. Intermediate magnitude galaxies 
have a lower surface brightness than point spread function stellar images, so in the 
LOGAREA vs. magnitude plane, galaxies lie above a tight stellar locus. For fainter 
images the SIGMA parameter provides a means of classification. This is defined as 
the width of a Gaussian fit to the image area and maximum intensity. For stars the 
Gaussian width is set by the point spread function and therefore stars again occupy 
a tight locus below galaxies in the classification plane. 


The GEOM and SIGMA classification parameters are defined by 


rab 
GEOM = yaaa (1) 
-AREA 
Ten = IMAX exp (sa) (2) 
and the COSMOS magnitude is 
COSMAGCAL = -2.5log | X> tie — Tp (3) 
pix Ip Apiz 


where I = intensity of the threshold, IMAX = maximum image intensity, a and 
b are the semi-axes, J, is the local background intensity (mags arcsec~*) and Apjz is 


the pixel size in arcsec?. 


We also use the parameter GEOMLOG which is a combination of two basic classifi- 
cation parameters. It is defined as 


GEOMLOG = GEOM x LOGAREA (4) 
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Fig. 1. Distribution of images in the 3 main classification planes: (a) GEOM vs. CORMAG- 
CAL, (b) LOGAREA vs. CORMAGCAL, (c) SIGMA vs. CORMAGCAL. 
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4.1.2 Field effects 


The major aspect of the J survey, which makes uniform star-galaxy classification 
difficult is the variation in the background density across the plate. This leads to a 
variation in the measured properties of point images as a function of position on the 
plate, referred to as field effects. 


For unsaturated images COSMAGCAL = bj — Masky, where Msky is the sky back- 
ground in magnitudes per square arcsec (Eqn. 6). For saturated images of a given b,, 
COSMAGCAL varies as a function of plate position. 


The primary cause of this variation is the change in background density across plates. 
This is due to vignetting and differential de-hypersensitisation, which causes a further 
decrease in the background density over that of the standard vignetting curve (Dawe 
and Metcalfe 1982). Differential desensitisation is caused by the varying amount of 
moist air in the curved plate holder (Dawe et al. 1984) and is particularly acute on 
hypersensitised plates taken prior to nitrogen flushing (plates # 1541 to # 8271). 
We find an average variation in COSMAGCAL of 0™2, though worse case variations 
are of order 170. Our estimates from COSMOS scans agree with those of Dawe and 
Metcalfe (1982). 


Field effects for saturated stellar images (b; brighter than = 19.0) cause COSMAG- 
CAL values at the edge of the plate to be ‘brighter’ than those at the centre. Fig. 2a 
shows how there is no one optimum discrimination locus for images from all areas of 
the plate. Field effects wash out any discrimination between stars and galaxies and 
must be corrected for. 


To solve this problem we define a correction to COSMAGCAL for each image. This 
correction is a function of image area and position on the plate and is based on the 
difference in magnitude between a saturated image at the plate centre and at the 
image position. Fig. 2b shows that when this corrected magnitude is used, we can 
define a single discrimination locus for all images regardless of position. We stress 
that this corrected magnitude is only used for the purposes of image classification. 
As galaxy images are mostly unsaturated (Sect. 4.2.1), using the corrected magnitude 
would introduce a position dependence into galaxy photometry. 


4.1.3 Objective classification 


In many previous papers on image classification the discrimination boundary has been 
fit to the data ‘by eye’ (Sebok 1986, Kron 1980). In experiments to measure possible 
sources of systematic errors we found variations of 20 % between plate data sets clas- 
sified in this manner. Subjective discrimination is unacceptable for large catalogues 
as it is observer bias, unrepeatable and systematic errors are unquantifiable. Because 
of these large variations it is also impossible to optimise the classification procedure 
and quantify the efficiency of the classification parameters as a function of magnitude. 


For the purposes of our catalogue we have designed an objective classification algo- 
rithm, that classifies individual objects based on the distribution of all images in the 
classification plane. It is assumed that at any given magnitude the images below the 
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Fig. 2. Field effects on UKST J plates: (a) Data from 0.5° strips at the western edge and 
centre of the plate, plotted in the LOGAREA vs. COSMAGCAL plane. The stellar locus 
for data from the edge lies below that for data from the centre. (b) The same data after 
field effect correction plotted in the LOGAREA vs. CORMAGCAL plane. 
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mode of the classification parameter distribution are stars, while above it the likeli- 
hood that an image is a galaxy increases with distance from the mode. The algorithm 
makes no assumption about the shape of the stellar locus (i.e. parameter noise char- 
acteristics), other than it is symmetrical about the mode. For each image magnitude 
a ‘separation’ value of the classification parameter is found by estimating the position 
of the 95°% percentile of the stellar image distribution. The smoothed locus of these 
values as a function of magnitude provides the discrimination boundary. 


This algorithm provides consistent classification over plates of differing quality. It is 
repeatable and using it we have been able to investigate the variation in efficiency, 
with magnitude of each of the classification parameters. 


We found that there is an optimum magnitude range over which each classification 
parameter should be used. If the parameter is used outside this range the resultant 
catalogue is very incomplete and/or very contaminated. The optimum magnitudes 
for changing parameters vary from plate to plate and we have confined our effort to 
designing an objective procedure for predicting these changeover magnitudes. 


The details of this procedure are described elsewhere (Heydon-Dumbleton et al. 1988), 
but it is based on identifying features in the variation of image geometry with mag- 
nitude. There is some leeway (= 0°°5) in the LOGAREA to SIGMA parameter 
changeover (b; = 19) and we find < 1% variation in the number of images classified 
as galaxies by either parameter in this region. The GEOM to LOGAREA param- 
eter changeover is less precise due to the gradual onset of diffraction spikes. From 
stellar b; ~ 12 to 11.5 the diffraction spikes are long enough to lower the measured 
stellar surface brightness, but not long enough to reduce GEOM significantly below 
1.0. This results in substantial misclassifcation of galaxies as stars if the LOGAREA 
classifier is used alone. The fact that the eye can detect two separate populations 
in the LOGAREA classification plane at these magnitudes is insufficient to ensure 
completeness. 


Figure 3 shows how galaxies, selected as ‘stars’ by LOGAREA classification, can be 
‘sieved’ out in the GEOMLOG classification plane. The same sieve could be applied in 
the GEOM classification plane, but requires a curved ‘sieve’ boundary rather than a 
linear boundary used in the GEOMLOG plane. Without this procedure the catalogue 
would be up to 50 % incomplete between galaxy b; ~ 16.5 and 17. 


Despite this small iteration we conclude that, for our data, there is little need for 
classification in multiparameter space. For most magnitudes there is either only one 
acceptable classification parameter or no further improvement in efficiency is gained 
using other parameters. 


4.1.4 Residual systematics 


Table 2 shows the results of comparing our automatically selected galaxy samples 
with visually classified samples. The plate material tested is representative as it 
covers a wide range of plate qualities and epochs. From these results we can estimate 
residual plate to plate variation in number density due to systematic errors in our 
classification procedure. The Edinburgh/Durham galaxy catalogue will be > 95% 
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Fig. 3. Images selected as ‘stars’ by surface brightness criteria, plotted in the GEOMLOG 
vs. CORMAGCAL plane. Misclassified galaxies lie above the ‘true star’ locus. 


Table 2. Visual estimates of galaxy catalogue contamination (ctm) and complete- 
ness (cmp). Figures in brackets are estimates given by the objective classification 
algorithm. 


FIELDS: J5304 33579 J8046 32693 J6124 
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complete and have < 10% stellar contamination with < 5% variation in the number 
of objects classed as galaxies. The requirement to maintain these statistics sets the 
limiting magnitude of our survey at 6; = 20. Below COSMAGCAL = -2.0 there 
is insufficient information in any of the available COSMOS parameters to classify 
images within the 95 % completeness limit (Heydon-Dumbleton et al. 1988). 


Figure 4 shows an estimate of the systematic number density variation in a W - E 
direction across an average plate. This was obtained by stacking, i.e. summing binned 
number density counts, for 40 plates to remove real structure. The rms variation 
<3% rms, compared with 7% rms in the raw SW counts. 


We have performed an independent test of our classification efficiency using the dif- 
ferential galaxy number-magnitude counts. Taking a theoretical slope of 0.6, we have 
added a Monte Carlo stellar contamination. As shown in Fig. 9 (insert) a contami- 
nated catalogue would have number-magnitude counts with a flatter slope. Number- 
magnitude counts for our galaxy catalogue show a 0.6 slope over a wide range of 
magnitudes, b; ~ 13 to 19. From the uncertainty in the slopes we are able to rule 
out a 10% stellar contamination of our catalogue at the 3o level, and 20% at the 50 
level. 


4.2 Photometry 


Systematic errors in image photometry provide the second source of catalogue com- 
pleteness variation. Here we describe our approach to ensuring that our final calibra- 
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Fig. 4. The variation of binned number density counts summed over 40 plates. The dotted 
line shows the rms variation which is 3%. This estimates the systematic number density 
gradient across an average plate. 
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tion error lies within the limit set by Geller et al. (Sect.2). We stress that we are 
dealing with galaxy and not stellar image photometry. Different reduction techniques 
are required for each image type. A technique which produces consistent stellar mag- 
nitudes will produce widely inaccurate galaxy magnitudes (cf. Hawkins 1988). We 
will discuss our photometric reduction procedure in terms of the consistency of im- 
age photometry across a particular plate dataset (‘intra-plate’ photometry) and from 
plate to plate (‘inter-plate’ photometry). 


4.2.1 Intra-plate photometry 


The photometry of individual images is based on the definition of the COSMOS mag- 
nitude COSMAGCAL. This magnitude, defined in Eqn.3, is constructed from the 
ratio of summed image intensity to the local plate background intensity. Since only 
pixels with intensities above a given threshold are included in the image, COSMOS 
magnitudes are isophotal magnitudes. It is found, however, that because this thresh- 
old is on average only 8% above the sky, they are effectively total magnitudes (Shanks 
1984). The internal measurement accuracy of a COSMOS magnitude for an individual 
image is 0™03 (MacGillivray and Stobie 1984). 


In comparison to vignetting and de-hypersensitisation, intrinsic sky background vari- 
ation, zodiacal light, plate fogging and stray light are all negligible. The COSMOS 
magnitude for unsaturated images is then independent of plate position and related 
to b; by 


COSMAGCAL = bj — Maky (5) 
with I 
Maky = ~2.5 log (Ze) (6) 
¥ Apiz 


where Isry is the intrinsic sky background intensity in b; (typically 2270 
arcsec”?). 


If these assumptions are correct, a plot of COSMAGCAL vs. b; for COSMOS data 
should produce a linear graph with a 45° gradient. Fig. 5a shows such a plot for 
data from field 411 using the photoelectric data of Kirshner et al. (1978) and the 
electronographic sequences of Hawkins (1981). These data are widely distributed 
across the field and the copy of plate # 4606 has extremely bad field effects. As we 
find a linear slope of 45° for this data, we are confident that, for galaxies fainter than 
b; = 15 the assumptions leading to Eqn. 5 are valid. 

Finally we can check for large gradients in image photometry across plates using 
the large overlaps between plates centred around RA = 04. Fig. 6a shows smoothed 
contour values of the difference in image COSMAGCAL on adjacent fields (# 298, 
#348). We conclude that systematic gradients in image photometry are on average 
confined to < 0703. 


4.2.2 Inter-plate photometry 


COSMOS magnitudes are defined relative to the intrinsic sky background intensity. 
This has to be calibrated for each plate to ensure a uniform limiting magnitude. We 
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have used the 2° overlap between scanned regions of adjacent fields to investigate 
the variation of Magy. Fig. 6b shows a plot of COSMAGCAL on one plate vs. COS- 
MAGCAL on an adjacent plate. The 45° slope is as predicted from Eqn.5. The rms 
variation in Maky from the nominal value of 220 is 0™2, although there is a worst 
case difference of 07. Accurate Mapy calibration is therefore vital. 


As part of the above investigation we have examined the residual magnitude shift 
after using the overlap regions of adjacent plates to calibrate closed loops of 4 or 
more plates. We found on average a residual of 0™04, but there are cases where the 
residual was much higher, ~ 0°°1. Investigations reveal that there are a few overlaps 
where the COSMAGCAL vs. COSMAGCAL calibration shows a deviation from 45° 
slope. We do not believe this invalidates our conclusion on intra-plate photometry as 
the remaining 6 overlaps of these plates, with surrounding plates, generally show 45° 
slopes. The non-45° calibration curves are randomly distributed through the survey 
and are not correlated with regions of bad vignetting. The use of overlap regions 
to calibrate over a large number of plates will therefore introduce calibration errors 
larger than the 0™05 limit. In addition to this any matching procedure will propagate 
calibration errors as is the case in the SW counts (Geller et al. 1984). 


Our approach to ensure inter-plate photometric consistency has been to obtain CCD 
sequences for every second field. For each calibration field we have obtained obser- 


bj magnitude 


Line is least sqs 


fit: 45° slope. 


COSMAGCAL magnitude 


Fig.5. Calibration of photographic magnitudes in field 411. Galaxy bj magnitudes from 
photoelectric (Kirshner et al. 1978) and electronographic (Hawkins 1981) sequences plotted 
vs. COSMAGCAL. The 45° slope shows the validity of Eqn. 5. 
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Fig. 6. (a) Smoothed contour values of the difference in COSMAGCAL values on adjacent 
fields (# 293, # 348), centred around RA = 0*. Contours range from —0™04 to +0™04 
in 0™02 intervals. (b) Inter-plate calibration using COSMAGCAL values for images in the 


overlap region of fields # 353 and # 354. The line is a least squares fit to the data and has 
a gradient of 1.0 + 0.005 
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Fig. 7. The fields covered by the Edinburgh/Durham Galaxy Survey and the distribution 
of CCD sequences obtained for inter-plate calibration. 
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vations in B and V for approximately 15 galaxies covering a magnitude range of 
B = 20.0 to 14.0. This will ensure accurate calibration of m,,, and colour transfor- 
mation to 6;. The distribution of our sequences shown in Fig. 7, enables us to detect 
any erroneous overlaps and monitor the accuracy of our calibration. 


Using sequences on adjacent plates we estimate an inter-plate limiting magnitude 
variation of less than 0°04. 
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Fig. 8. A greyscale plot of binned data from a 6 plate mosaic covering fields 349, 350, 
409, 410, 472, 473 (Plate boundaries are indicated by the arrows). The region subtends 
œ 100 degrees? and the average number of galaxies per bin for a random distribution is 1. 
Grey bins contain 3 or more galaxies, while black bins have > 10 galaxies per bin. 
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5 Applications 


The preliminary work on the Edinburgh/Durham Galaxy Catalogue is nearing com- 
pletion. The intial catalogue consists of a mosaic of 60 plates around the South 
Galactic Pole complete to a limiting magnitude of 6; = 20. The quality assurance 
we carry out during the production of the mosaic ensures that only objects from one 
plate in the overlap regions are included and that spurious objects have been removed 
from the catalogue. These include objects produced by the breakup of bright stars 
(b; < 16), star clusters, satellite trails and defocused regions. The full catalogue 
contains all the image parameters for some 10° galaxies. As well as the full cata- 
logue we will produce a density map of galaxy counts (Fig. 8) and a cluster catalogue 
based on various detection cluster detection algorithms (Turner and Gott 1976, Dodd 
and MacGillivray 1986). Fig. 9 shows a plot using the image parameter data for the 
members of a small compact cluster detected in Field 414. 


Finally we present some preliminary results of interest. Fig. 10 shows number-mag- 
nitude counts and the the two point angular correlation function from the 6 plate 
region shown in Fig. 8. 


The number-magnitude counts show a 0.6 slope over a wide range of magnitudes, 
b; ~ 13 to 19. They agree well with the counts of Shanks et al. (1980), but differ from 
the counts of Tyson and Jarvis (1979) which show a 0.4 slope fainter than J ~ 16.5. 
We are confident that our result is not due to stellar contamination (Sect. 4.1.4) or 
errors in our magnitude scale (Sect. 4.2.1). Our result indicates that the assumptions 
of an homogeneous galaxy distribution, and flat space are not the ‘oversimplification’ 
suggested by Tyson and Jarvis and may be valid to a depth of 600 A”! Mpc (using 
M* = -19.8 + 5logh; Phillips and Shanks 1987). Some of the implications of the 
number-magnitude counts are discussed in Heyden-Dumbleton et al. (1988). 
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Fig. 9. A plot of COSMOS image data from a compact cluster at RA: 1° 49” 59°8, DEC: 
—32° 9' 10"0. 
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Our preliminary two-point angular correlation function (Fig. 11) shows a break at 
around 2° from a power law of slope —0.7. Scaling of our correlation function, which 
is at a depth of b; = 19.5, to the SW depth of 18™6 moves the break out to an angular 
separation of 2.5 to 3°. This is in agreement with the break found by Groth and 
Peebles (1977) and is indicative of a break in the spatial correlation function £(r), 
at 10h—1Mpc. Our results suggest that the observer bias and limiting magnitude 
variations in the SW counts found by Geller et al., though well founded, do not effect 
the correlation analysis of Groth and Peebles. Further analysis of the correlation 
function is presented in Collins et al. (1988). 


NHD would like to thank the organisers of this workshop for the opportunity to present 
this work. We would like to thank the UKST unit for the use of the plate material and 
the COSMOS group for providing the scan data. For further information on the Edin- 
burgh/Durham Galaxy Survey please contact NHD or CAC (@UK.AC.ROE.STAR). 
For details on and requests to use COSMOS please contact HMG (@UK.AC.ROE 
STAR). 
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Fig. 10. Number-magnitude counts for galaxies from the Edinburgh/Durham catalogue. 
The insert shows number-magnitude counts for a galaxy catalogue with 20 % stellar contam- 
ination. The slope for the contaminated catalogue is significantly (> 30) flatter than that 
for the uncontaminated catalogue. 
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Fig. 11. The two-point angular correlation function at a depth of b; = 19.5 for the 6 plate 
mosaic shown in Fig. 8. There is a break from the —0.7 power law slope at 2°. 
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Abstract 


We have used the Automatic Plate Measuring machine in Cambridge to scan 176 
photographic survey plates from the UK Schmidt Telescope and have compiled a 
galaxy catalogue covering 4400 degrees? and containing over four million galaxies 
with By < 21. We give a brief description of the plate material, measuring procedure 
and data reduction techniques. The star-galaxy separation technique and tests of its 
reliability are described. CCD observations of groups of faint galaxies have been used 
to construct 66 photometric sequences of galaxies in the range By = 17 — 21. 


1 Introduction 


Wide-field surveys of galaxies and clusters are an indispensable tool for studying large 
scale structure in the universe. The Abell catalogue (Abell 1958), Zwicky catalogue 
(Zwicky et al. 1961-1968), and the Lick survey (Shane and Wirtanen 1967, Seldner 
et al. 1977) have provided many statistical results of key importance to our under- 
standing of galaxy formation and clustering (see e.g. Peebles 1980). However, these 
surveys were constructed more than 20 years ago. Since then, there have been major 
technological developments in photographic emulsions, automatic scanning machines 
and computers. It is therefore possible to improve significantly on earlier surveys by 
generating deep galaxy catalogues with high photometric precision and uniformity 
over wide areas of sky. Over the last four years, we have taken advantage of these 
developments to construct a new survey of several million galaxies. 


The photographic material that we have used is based on the 6° x 6° SERC Ia- 
J plates taken by the UK Schmidt Telescope Unit (UKSTU). The UKSTU plates 
cover the entire sky south of 6 = —20°. Our limiting magnitude corresponds to 
By = 21, more than 2 magnitudes deeper than the Lick survey. The European 
Southern Observatory (ESO) has supplied us with high quality glass copies of the 
original plates (West 1978) which we have scanned in Cambridge. 


The SERC Automatic Plate Measuring (APM) machine in Cambridge is a high speed 
automated densitometer with on-line sky subtraction and image analysis (Kibblewhite 
et al. 1984). It can scan the central 5°8 x 5°8 of a UKSTU plate in about 14 hours 
giving accurate measurements of the position, magnitude and shape parameters for 
each image above a fixed detection threshold. We have used the APM machine to scan 
176 of the 190 UKSTU fields within the area b < —40° and 6 < —20°. The remaining 
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14 plates have yet to be supplied by ESO. Over the 4400 square degrees covered by our 
survey, we have detected about 3.6 million galaxies at a magnitude limit of By = 21. 
Fig. 1 shows the field boundaries in an equal area projection centred on the south 
galactic pole. For statistical studies of the large-scale structure, it is important that 
the galaxy selection function is uniform over the whole survey. We have therefore 
used a combination of photometric CCD calibrations and comparisons between plate 
overlaps to ensure that the magnitude limit and star-galaxy classification are uniform. 
The positions of the calibration sequences are shown by the dots in Fig. 1. 


2 The APM measurements 


An outline of the technical details of the APM system is given by Kibblewhite et al. 
(1984). The microdensitometer uses a scanning laser to sample the transmission of 
the emulsion on a grid of positions with ~ 8 um separation. The image of a star or 
galaxy forms a group of pixels that are brighter than the local average sky and during 
the measurement the APM system locates all the images which contain more than a 
certain number of pixels brighter than a set threshold above sky. 


To estimate the local sky brightness at each point, the APM carries out a preliminary 
scan of the plate. During the scan the pixel values are analysed in 64 x 64 pixel 
groups, corresponding to 0.5mm squares on the plate. For each square a frequency 
histogram of the number of times each pixel value occurs is calculated. Then the sky 
brightness is estimated by fitting to the peak of the histogram. The sky values from 
all of the squares over the plate form a 640 x 640 pixel map of the background sky 
brightness. The map is filtered with a two dimensional non-linear filter and used to 
give an estimate of sky at the position of each pixel. 


Fig.1. Equal area projection of the APM survey fields. The UKSTU field numbers are 
indicated. The dots show the positions of our CCD sequences. 
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The pixel values input to the image processor after sky subtraction are truncated to 
8 bits. For each detected image containing more than a certain minimum number of 
pixels above the threshold the image processor calculates parameters from the sky 
subtracted densities, 

D=D,-D,, 


where D, is the density of an object pixel, and D, is the local sky value. 


The relative brightness of each image is measured by the summed density above sky 
for pixels above the threshold, t, 


I= >», (D-D)=),D, (1) 


D.>D: D>t 


where D: = D, +t. The position of each image is calculated as the density weighted 
mean of the X and Y of the pixels contained in it, so Xp = (X D)/I, and Yọ = (Y D)/I. 
The shape of each image is parameterised by (2D) /T, (zyD)/T, (y’D)/T, where x = 
X-X,,and y = Y — Yo. These parameters can be used to calculate the radius of gyra- 
tion, the eccentricity and orientation of an equivalent bivariate Gaussian image. The 
surface brightness profile of each image is given by the peak density above threshold, 
D,- Ds, and the areal profile. The areal profile is the area of the image at 8 increasing 
surface brightness levels. The levels that are used are D > D +1,D; +2, Di +4, 
Di +8, Di +16, Di +32, Di +64, Di +128. This combination of parameters gives all 
the useful information contained in the faint images and simultaneously gives a good 
representation of the brighter images. 


The threshold set for each scan was twice the rms noise in the measured sky value. 
For the UKSTU J copies the noise is typically between 5 and 6 density units. The 
thresholds correspond to between 8% and 11% of the sky surface brightness, or 
æ 24.5 to 24 By magnitudes arcsec~?. Measures of the sky subtracted density for 
pixel values lower than this threshold are dominated by the grain noise of the emulsion 
and so would not give any significant improvement in the accuracy of the measured 
parameters. Also, if the threshold is set much lower than this, many useless small noise 
images are recorded. A scan of a typical plate records about 300000 images using 
this threshold with a minimum area of 16 pixels and minimum integrated isophotal 
intensity of 300. 


The (X,Y) positions measured from the plate are converted into right ascension and 
declination, (a, ô), using a standard six parameter transform, with a radial correction 
factor for the projection of the sky onto the Schmidt plate (e.g. Murray 1983). The 
positions of the 20 brightest stars that are on the plate and in the Perth 70 astrometric 
catalogue {Høg et al. 1970) were measured before each scan was started, and a least 
squares fit used to estimate the constants in the transform. The rms residuals between 
the measured positions of the stars and this fit are typically about 0”5. The absolute 
accuracy of the plate coordinates is set by the standard star positions, and is about 1”. 
We also find small distortions over the 5°8 x 5°8 field caused by trailing, differential 
field rotation, misalignment of the linear transform and emulsion deformations. These 
give rise to systematic errors of & 175 — 2”. For studies of galaxy clustering these 
positional errors are insignificant. The galaxy positions are well within the tolerances 
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required for multi-object fibre spectroscopy at large telescopes. For example, Colless 
and Hewett (1987) have used the APM survey to generate fibre masks at the Anglo- 
Australian Telescope for their study of the dynamics of rich clusters. 


Figure 2 shows an image surface density map in the same projection as Fig.1 for 
20 368 362 images before making any corrections for uniformity. The magnitude limits 
vary between plates, reflecting differences in plate quality and detection threshold. 
These variations can be seen as changes in the number density of images across the 
field boundaries. However, even with no corrections the survey is fairly uniform and 
interesting features can be seen. For example, the fall in the stellar density away from 
the galactic plane and away from the galactic centre is clearly visible. Also the dwarf 
galaxies in Sculptor and Fornax, and a few globular clusters are partly resolved and 
show up as small areas of high image density. Many other intermediate scale features 
from galaxy clustering can be seen. 


3 Measurements of the APM density vs. flux relation 


The APM parameters are calculated using density measurements rather than flux 
measurements. Therefore the relation between the measured intensities and standard 
photometric magnitudes needs to be investigated. The APM initially measures the 
transmission for each pixel on a 12 bit scale using a photomultiplier to measure 
the intensity of the stabilised laser beam after it has gone through the plate. The 
transmission values are converted to a 10 bit density using a look-up table. The 
look-up table was chosen so that on an average copy plate the density range from the 


Fig. 2. Equal area projection showing the surface density of images in the unmatched APM 
survey scans at a magnitude limit of M = 8, corresponding to By = 21.5. There are 
20.4 x 10° images in the 120° x 60° area shown. The grey levels are set so that black = 0 
image density and white = 7.3 x 10° images per square degree. 
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minimum sky value to the saturation level of the copies roughly fitted in the 10 bit 
density scale. After sky subtraction, only the most significant 8 bits are retained and 
so the effective range of the densities used in the calculation of the image parameters 
is 0 to 255. The optical density range measured on a copy plate is roughly 0 to 2.5. 
Therefore the APM density used to calculate the image parameters is related to the 
standard optical density, O, 

256 (> 


D=——1 —— } = 102. . 
a5 1087 ) 40 + const (2) 


The density vs. flux relation can be measured using the step wedges that the UKSTU 
exposed on the edge of each plate during the main exposure. Unfortunately the 
emulsion is desensitised near the edges of the plates (Dawe and Metcalfe 1982), so the 
response of the emulsion for the central area of plate is different to that at the location 
of step wedges. The halo around the laser spot also alters the effective density vs. 
flux relation. The halo makes the density measurements at a point dependent on the 
surrounding density values. For a pixel in the wedge, the surrounding pixels have the 
same density, but for an image pixel most of the surroundings are close to the local 
sky. Therefore the density measured for a high flux pixel in an image is different to 
the density measured for the same flux in the step wedge. 


A more direct way to measure the density vs. flux relation for images is to compare a 
raster scan from the APM with a CCD frame of the same area (Cawson et al. 1987). 
This gives a direct measurement of the flux corresponding to the density measured 
for each image pixel. These comparisons include the adjacency effects of the spot 
halo and any field dependent variations in the response curve. We have many CCD 
frames which were taken with the 1.0m telescope at the South African Astronomical 
Observatory to provide photometric calibration. The area of plate covered by the 
CCD frames for field 344 was raster scanned with the APM. The size of pixels in 
the raster scan is the same as that used for the image mode scans, but is different to 
the CCD frames. The CCD frames need to be accurately rescaled and positioned to 
match with the APM scan so that the image pixels match up exactly. If there is a 
mismatch between APM pixels and CCD pixels, the calibration curve is spread out 
into a series of loops corresponding to the difference between the image cross sections 
in the two pixel sets. We used an image detection algorithm similar to that in the 
APM to locate and measure the image positions in the data sets. Then we paired 
up each image and did a least squares fit to give 6 constants in a linear transform 
between the two coordinate systems. Each B and V frame was transformed so that 
the image positions matched the images in the corresponding raster scan. 


The seeing on the survey plate and the two frames are different, so the image profiles 
are not exactly the same, even when correctly matched up. We smoothed both the 
CCD frames and the APM scans with a Gaussian blurring function to reduce the 
relative difference. The smoothing also reduces the random noise in the curves. 


If a B or V band CCD frame is used alone, each image gives a slightly different 
curve. This is because the images have different colours, and so need different colour 
correction terms to convert from the B or V to the J band of the UKSTU plates. The 
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frames were added using standard colour equations (Blair and Gilmore 1982, Walker 
1984) to give a composite J frame which was compared pixel by pixel to the raster 
scan. Fig.3 shows a point for each pixel pair. The lowest pixel values are those for 
the sky, which is well above the fog level for these frames. 


These measurements show that the APM density D below the emulsion saturation is 
fairly well approximated by 
D=af+tBß, (3) 


where a, ß are constants, and f is the incident flux. This approximation is plotted as 
the solid line in Fig. 3. The more conventional way of relating optical density O to 
incident flux is to assume 


O = ylogio(f) +e, (4) 
but for lower densities this is a poor approximation to the measured curve. A better 
approximation uses the Baker density (Baker 1925), defined as 

B = logio (10° — 10°) , (5) 


so that 
B = ylog (f) +e. (6) 


This fits both the low and high density parts of the curves very well below the emulsion 
saturation. The linear approximation is just as good as Baker density before the copy 
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Fig. 3. Comparison of APM density measurements with CCD flux measurements in field 
344. The density of each pixel from a 2' x 3' raster scan of field 344 is plotted against 
the CCD flux measurement for the same piece of sky. The solid line is the D = af +6 
approximation, with a = 1.7 and @ = —150. 
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emulsion saturates and is much simpler. Since the density is linearly related to the 
flux below saturation in this approximation, using densities throughout the image 
analysis is equivalent to using fluxes. Therefore the APM magnitude for galaxies is 
simply related to the total magnitude, M = 2.5log,)(I) = z— By, where z is the zero 
point for the plate. We have constructed 66 photometric sequences of faint galaxies 
from the CCD observations, and used them to measure zero points for the fields. 
They typically give z % 29 — 30. 


Multiple scans of the same plate show that the measured magnitudes are repeatable to 
5%, even for images close to the plate limit. However, comparisons between different 
plates of the same field show that variations in sensitivity and grain noise lead to large 
magnitude errors for images fainter than By % 21. Also, it becomes very difficult to 
distinguish galaxies from stars near the plate limit (see Sect. 6). For the final catalogue 
we have therefore aimed at uniformity for objects brighter than By = 20.5. At this 
limit we find about 17000 galaxies per plate. 


4 Plate overlaps and matching 


The field centres aré separated by 5° so there is a generous overlap area of about 
6° x 1° between each plate. The parameters of matched pairs of images in the overlaps 
provide our primary means of ensuring uniformity in the selection function over the 
survey area. 


A good demonstration of our photometric accuracy and the extent to which we can 
remove systematic field effects is provided by plate pairs near a = 0. Unlike the 
majority of plates in the survey, some of the plates at a = 0 have large overlaps of 
up to 3° x 6°. Thus we can compare measurements made at one plate centre with 
those made at another plate edge. Any systematic errors in the magnitudes on each 
plate will show up as a positional variation in the mean difference between the two 
sets of measurements. Fig. 4 shows a contour map of the average difference between 
the magnitudes of images measured from one plate at a = 0 and its neighbour. The 
differences over most of the area are less than 0”04 peak-to-peak. 


We use an algorithm similar to that applied to the Lick counts by Seldner et al. (1977) 
to determine corrections to the magnitudes from the plate overlaps. A polynomial 
fit to the magnitude-magnitude plot for each overlap is used to give a conversion 
between the magnitudes from each plate to those from its neighbours. We then apply 
an iterative algorithm to find the set of field corrections which is the most consistent 
with the measured overlap conversions. Matching the magnitudes in this way gives a 
residual scatter of 0702 in the zero point of each plate. 


The edge matching procedure is sensitive to residual field effects which introduce 
small systematic drifts in the plate zero points. Without any additional checks, these 
would cause large-scale gradients in the survey in the same way as that described for 
the Lick survey by Groth and Peebles (1986). To prevent this evidently undesirable 
effect, we use the CCD sequences as tie points in the plate matching algorithm. 
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5 Star-galaxy separation 


The APM measures parameters for all images on each field, including stars, galaxies 
and dust, emulsion defects and other noise. Many techniques to distinguish stars from 
galaxies using parameterised shape data have been developed by several groups includ- 
ing Godwin et al. (1983), Jarvis and Tyson (1981), Sebok (1979) and MacGillivray et 
al. (1976). All of the techniques rely on the fact that the profile and shape of a stellar 
image is determined only by the instrumental response and seeing conditions during 
the observation, whereas a galaxy image has a different intrinsic profile. Therefore 
the image parameters of stars lie in a well defined region of the parameter space and 
can be excluded to leave a sample of galaxies. 


The first attempt to define a galaxy sample from the APM survey used the standard 
APM automated classification program STATS. Pairs of the measured parameters are 
plotted against each other, and the stars fall along a well defined line. The program 
locates the peak position and measures the rms scatter about the stellar locus in four 
parameter plots. The plots are shown for a typical field in Fig. 5. The images which 
are more than 20 away from the stellar locus are flagged as non-stellar. In the plot of 
peak density vs. total intensity an attempt is made to get a reasonable measure of the 
unsaturated value of the peak by extrapolating the areal profile to the centre of the 
image. Due to measuring noise and emulsion defects some images have parameters 
that are impossible for real images and these are excluded from the plots and flagged 
as noise images. 


-001 


-0.03 


Fig. 4. Contour map illustrating magnitude differences between two plates with a large 
overlap (fields 292 and 241, see Fig. 1). The z and y scales are marked in degrees. The 
contours are spaced at 0™02 intervals according to the key shown. 
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The positions of each image on the four plots are combined by adding the distances of 
each image from the stellar lines in quadrature. Assuming that the differences from the 
stellar line are caused by Gaussian errors, this combination of distances is effectively 
a maximum likelihood estimate of whether the image is a star. Finally, each image is 
flagged as a star, eccentric star, galaxy, merged image or noise image, depending on the 
combined estimate and also the individual estimates. The eccentricity of each image 
is also calculated, and if an otherwise stellar image has a very different eccentricity 
than the average for stars, it is flagged as an eccentric star and grouped with the 
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Fig. 5. Parameters used in separating stars from galaxies. (a) shows area vs. magnitude, (b) 
mean size vs. magnitude, (c) size vs. peak surface brightness, (d) magnitude vs. area/size. 
Points between the curved lines in (a) and above the curved lines in (b) and (c) are classified 
as stars. Points below the line in (d) are classified as merged images. The straight line in 
(a) shows the minimum possible area for a given magnitude. 
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merged images. The eccentricity of stars need not be zero because small errors in the 
tracking during the exposure can lead to all stellar images having a small eccentricity. 


Using this classification algorithm, the main residual source of error in our matched 
galaxy maps is caused by variations in star-galaxy separation. Nevertheless some 
correlation analyses can be carried out as described in Maddox et al. (1988). Over 
the survey area the stellar density varies by a factor of ~ 3 from the galactic pole 
to low galactic latitudes. Most of the residual variation is caused by an increase in 
stellar contamination in the directions of the galactic centre and anticentre. Therefore 
we have developed a more sophisticated classification algorithm which uses all of the 
APM parameters. 


6 Profile classification 


The areal profile gives 8 measurements of the surface brightness profile for each image. 
Some typical stellar profiles are shown in Fig. 6 together with some galaxy profiles. 
For a large range of magnitudes, the stellar profiles are very similar to each other, 
and the galaxy profiles are more varied with much lower surface brightnesses. Stars 
with M < 10 are faint enough to peak below the emulsion saturation and the profiles 
are linear in the log,)(D) vs. Npiz plot. Therefore their surface brightness profile is 


given by f = Pe-("?/20") | The galaxy profiles are not very different to those of the 
stars for M < 9, so at faint magnitudes the classifications are not very reliable. The 
profiles of stars 13 > M > 10 are affected by saturation, but the stellar profiles are 
still easily distinguishable from galaxies. Stars with M > 13 are bright enough that 
the halo affects the profile, and so the stellar profile becomes indistinguishable from 
the galaxy profiles. 


A simple way of using all of the APM parameters is to treat each of the levels and 
the peak density as different measurements of the surface brightness profile, and use 
nine separate pairwise plots against magnitude. The radius of gyration is included 
as a tenth plot against magnitude. The distance of each image from the peak of the 
median stellar line is measured from each plot. Then for each image the residuals 
from the plots are summed in quadrature with a set of weighting factors, to give the 
final profile residual, 7, which is equivalent to the integrated difference between the 
particular image profile and the stellar profile at the same magnitude, 


2 
y= ye — Piocus(M)) , (7) 


levels Em (M) 


Some fields show significant variation in the position of the stellar locus on the plots 
as a function of position over the plate. Therefore the position of the peak of the 
stellar locus for each paramater is calculated separately for each cell in a 8 x 8 array 
over the field. Then for every image the residual in each parameter is calculated from 
the peak position interpolated from the neighbouring cell centres. 


The residuals are weighted by „ — and so, assuming the errors are approximately 
Gaussian, the residual sum for ai stars has a x? distribution. The ojocus is calculated 
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Fig. 6. Areal profiles of images at different magnitude slices. The density of each level 
is Da = D; + 2""', and log(D.) is plotted against N,, the number of image pixels with 
D > D,,. For the fainter two slices, (a), M = 9.09.1, and (b), M = 10.0 — 10.1 , the stellar 
profiles are all straight lines with the same slope. The galaxies are lower surface brightness, 
and more varied. For (c), M = 12.0 — 12.1 , the stellar profiles are saturated near their peak, 
but are still easily distinguishable from galaxies. Brighter than M = 14.0, (d), the stars are 
saturated except for the halo, and so their profiles are indistinguishable from galaxies. 


as a function of magnitude in each of the plots, so a fixed limit of y gives a sample 
of images which have a fixed minimum confidence level that they are significanctly 
non-stellar. 


The @iccus can be measured internally from the widths of the stellar locus in each 
of the plots, as in the STATS algorithm. Unfortunately, the variation in cigcus for 
different plates makes the confidence levels different for each field and so it would 
be neccessary to adjust the classification boundary for each field to obtain a uniform 
sample of galaxies. In order to keep the scale of y the same for each field and also 
maintain uniformity as a function of magnitude, we assume that the ojocus has the 
same magnitude dependence in each field. We have used the overlap between two 
fields to estimate the rms error in the measurements of each parameter and hence 
the Ojocus as a function of magnitude. The comparison of the measurements of each 
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of the profile areas from two neighbouring fields show the rms errors are fairly well 
approximated by „/Nyiz , equivalent to Poisson noise in the count of pixels above 
each density level. 


The distribution of log y with these weightings, is shown for images from a typical 
field in Fig. 7. The stellar images fainter than M = 12.5 have a distribution which is 
well approximated by a constant x? for all magnitudes. The galaxy images are well 
separated from the stars for 12.5 > M > 9.5. For images fainter than this, the seeing 
and increased noise make it impossible to distinguish a stellar image from a galaxy, 
and the confidence level that can be given to any image being non-stellar is smaller. 
For images with M < 9.0, no reliable distinction can be made. 


In order to measure the reliability of this classification algorithm we have inspected 
6 areas on each of 16 plates in a test region and compared with the parameter classi- 
fication. Each area is about 1 x 1cm? and contains about 100 images brighter than 
By = 21, which we classified as stars, galaxies and merged objects by eye. We agreed 
with each other for about 95% of the objects, and the other 5 % of the images were 
too faint to be sure about. Histograms of the number of images as a function of the 
log y classification parameter are plotted for the visually checked samples of stars and 
galaxies in Fig. 8. Each plot shows images in a different magnitude range. 


For images in the faintest range the star and galaxy distributions have a large overlap. 
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Fig.7. The distribution of the % classification value for field 78. The stars fall along a 
well defined ridge with y = 0. The galaxies with 9 > M > 13 fall in a well separated ridge 
with % > 1000. Near the plate limit, the atmospheric seeing blurs any image structure 
so the two ridges merge together and no distinction can be made for images fainter than 
M x 8.5(By %21). 
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These images are close to the plate limit, and their shapes are determined mainly by 
the the seeing profile. This means that it is very hard to tell the difference between 
stars and galaxies by eye, or from the measured parameters, and so it is not possible 
to select a complete and uncontaminated sample of galaxies. For the brighter ranges 
where the intrinsic galaxy profiles are visible, most stars fall in a narrow peak near 
zero as expected. The galaxies form a wider distribution extending to higher values 
because the intrinsic profiles are very different from the median stellar profile. Some 
high surface brightness galaxies have profiles which are very close to stellar, and so 
the galaxy distribution extends into the stellar distribution. 


For images M > 13 the parametrisation of the shape does not contain all of the 
information available from the plate. The haloes around bright stars, and saturation 
of both stars and galaxies make the parameters for all objects very similar, and also 
increase the noise in the measurements. Therefore classifications based on the image 
parameters become unreliable and it is neccessary to visually check each bright image. 
We have visually classified galaxies brighter than By; = 16.3 to give a sample of 11 963 
galaxies with morphological types. 
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Fig. 8. Comparison of visual classification checks and % for 4 magnitude ranges as in Fig. 6. 
In each plot the dotted histogram shows the number of objects visually classified as stars as 
a function of y, and the solid histogram the number of objects visually classified as galaxies. 
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Fig.9. Comparison of the % classification value parameter for images in the overlap between 
field 286 and field 287 for 4 magnitude ranges similar to those in Fig.6. The axes of each 
plot are 1000 log, „(%2s6) and 1000 log,o(%2s7). The contours show the number of images in 
the cells of a 50 x 50 grid, smoothed by a Gaussian with o = 1 cell. The lowest contour is for 
4 images per cell and the interval between the levels is 2 images per cell. If the normalisation 
of the noise were exactly correct, the stars would be centred on (0,0) and the slope of the 
galaxy ridges would be 1. 


The combined classification parameter 7, measured from a field, can be compared 
with rescans of the same field and neighbouring fields to measure the repeatability 
of the classification. Comparison of the classifications of objects from repeat scans of 
the same plate shows that the y% parameter is very repeatable. Similar comparisons 
of the classification parameter of objects in the overlaps show that the parameter is 
also repeatable for different plates and gives a reliable separation between stars and 
galaxies. A typical overlap is shown in Fig. 9, which is a series of contour maps of 
image number density in the 42 vs.%2 plane. The maps are for the same magnitude 
ranges as in Fig. 8. The stars form the large circular concentration of images at (0,0) 
and the galaxies fall in the elongation towards (2000, 2000). Over the magnitude range 
9< M < 13 there is a clear separation between stars and galaxies that is the same 
for each plate. 


The uniformity of galaxy selection from these parameters is very important when 
measuring the clustering properties of the distribution. If the selection varies from 
plate to plate, the fraction of galaxies that are included, and the fraction of contami- 
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nating stars will be different for each field within the survey. Such variations introduce 
spurious clustering in a similar way to changes in the magnitude limit. Therefore in 
our final catalogue we will match the classification parameters between plates in the 
same way as the magnitudes. The y limit used to define the galaxy sample can then 
be adjusted for each field so that the completeness and stellar contamination are kept 
constant over the survey. Even without the matching, the selection function is quite 
accurately uniform over large areas. Fig. 10 shows the galaxies in the whole survey 
area selected using a fixed cut of the y% classifier. The confidence level chosen is fairly 
high so that the variations in plate quality are not very significant and the boundaries 
between most fields are not visible (cf. Fig. 2). With this cut in the completeness 
of the galaxy sample is about 70% at a limit of By = 20.5. 


7 Summary 


A preliminary reduction of the APM galaxy survey including relative and absolute 
magnitude calibration, and star galaxy separation has been completed. A more sophis- 
ticated and reliable star galaxy separation technique has been developed and applied 
to the survey. The technique allows full matching of the galaxy selection function on 
different fields. Also, a visually classified sample of 11963 galaxies with By < 16.3 has 
been completed. This sample provides reliable classifications for the brighter galaxies 
which are difficult to classify from the image parameters, and so complements the 
deeper sample. Detailed correlation and cluster analyses of the galaxy distribution 
will be described elsewhere. 


Fig. 10. Equal area projection of the surface density of 2.6 x 10° galaxies in the APM survey 
at a limit of By = 20.5 before matching the classification selection. A few field boundaries can 
be picked out, but most boundaries are not visible even though no classification adjustments 
have been made. The grey levels are set so that black = 0 image density, and white = 1.8x 10° 
images per square degree. 
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Abstract 


It is a generally accepted assumption that correlation is independent of absolute 
magnitude. We choose two samples from the CfA galaxy catalogue: bright galazies 
with magnitudes M < —19.16 and faint galazies with M > -17.16. We have found 
that the bright galaxies are significanily stronger correlated than the faint galaxies. 
In the most characteristic range of separations the ratio of pair-frequencies is nearly 
constant: (bright () +1)/(Efaing(™) + 1) = 2.15 + 0.1 for 2 Mpe < r < 8 Mpe. 


1 Motivation 
The main question is the following: 


Does the correlation of galaxies depend on absolute magnitude? 


If we had a large volume-limited catalogue of bright and faint galaxies in the same 
region, we could answer this question easily. Unfortunately we do not. Thus we 
have to try to find the answer based on the known catalogues. The result should be 
important to check the theories of galaxy evolution. 


2 Data 


The CfA redshift catalogue was used for the investigation. This magnitude-limited 
catalogue (m < 14.5) within the geometrical boundaries b > 40°; 6 > 0° or b < —30°; 
6 > —2.5° contains 2381 galaxies. 


Throughout this article we will use Ho = 100kms~! Mpc. 
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3 The luminosity function 


The luminosity function can be approximated by the Schechter form: 


1” 


$(M)dM = = In(10) - 8° ser] exp [1000] am, (1) 


where M* = —19.16 and a = —0.96 for v, > 300 kms-!. 


The numerical parameters of the luminosity function were determined by Efstathiou 
et al. (1988). The most important parameter for us is M* because the following 
definitions are based on its value. 


We call a galaxy bright if its absolute magnitude is less than M*, and faint if its 
absolute magnitude is larger than M*+ 2. 


Fig. 1 shows the best fitting Schechter function. 


4 The selection function 


The selection function of bright and faint galaxies can be derived from the luminosity 
function by the simple formula: 


oo 
Ka“ man, (2) 
Mmin(z) 

where Mynin(z) is the minimal magnitude which can be observed from the distance 
z. 

Figures 2 and 3 show that we cannot find any region where the selection functions are 
approximately the same, thus we have to estimate the correlation function of bright 
and faint galaxies separately. 


È 


Schechter—function 
3 


Absolute magnitude 


Fig. 1. The best fitting Schechter function. 
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5 Estimation of the correlation functions 


Several random catalogues were generated using the luminosity function. The bright 
and faint galaxies were picked out separately and the following estimation was used: 


„PD _ 
The symbol ( ), means weighted number of Data — Data and Data - Random pairs 
whose distances are r. Every pair was weighted with 1/(p(zı) - p(z2)), where zı and 
z2 denote the distances from us. To avoid large errors coming from small values of 
p(x) we cut the samples where p(x) decreases to 0.1. This method simulates volume 
limited samples. 
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Fig. 2. The selection function of bright galaxies. 
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Fig. 3. The selection function of faint galaxies. 
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6 Result 


The estimated correlation functions are plotted in Fig. 4. Note that the correlation 
function of faint galaxies breaks at about 8 Mpc because of its distance limit. 


Let x(r) be defined as follows: 


_ 1+ &righelr) 
(r)= T+ Ejeine(r) (4) 
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Fig. 4. The spatial correlation functions of bright and faint galaxies. 
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Fig. 5. Ratio of the normalized bright and faint pair frequencies. 
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Then we can establish (Fig. 5) that 
2.5 < x(r) < 4.5 r <2Mpc, 


and 
y(r) = 2.15 + 0.1 2Mpe < r < 8Mpc. 


Above 10 Mpc E faint is too noisy to estimate the ratio. 


The constant ratio for distances 2-8 Mpc is interesting, but our most important result 
is that on small scales the bright galaxies are significantly stronger correlated than 
the faint galaxies. This contradicts the widespread and accepted assumption that 
correlation is independent of absolute magnitude. 


Further studies are necessary to obtain a final answer. 
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Abstract 


The Muenster Redshift Project (MRSP) collects information about the three-di- 
mensional distribution of galaxies by processing pairs of direct and objective prism 
Schmidt plates. This contribution describes the role of direct plates in the survey. 
Methods of analysis and their errors are discussed. Maps of two-dimensional galaxy 
distributions are presented, including the distributions of different types of galaxies 
(using ellipticity as a coarse morphological criterion). We present preliminary results 
for a region near the South Galactic Pole, containing several clusters of galaxies, of 
which five form a physical group at redshift z = 0.11. 


1 Introduction 


The basic goal of the MRSP is to obtain information on the three-dimensional dis- 
tribution of galaxies and the properties of matter and space which can be derived 
from it. The basic data are obtained by processing automatically pairs of direct and 
objective prism Schmidt plates. The material consists of ESO/SRC atlas plates (film 
copies of IIIa-J plates) and film copies of IIla-J objective prism plates with a disper- 
sion of 246nmmm! at Hy. Both kinds of plates are taken with the UK Schmidt 
telescope. 


The faint limiting magnitudes (2175 on the direct and 20°5 on the prism plates) and 
the large area of the sky covered, even by a single plate, enables us to study extended 
and relatively distant structures in the distribution of galaxies. The large numbers 
of objects detected, typically 150000 on the direct and 50000 on the objective prism 
plates at high galactic latitudes require fully automatic reduction procedures on the 
level of single objects. 


The processing of objective prism plates, in particular automatic redshift measure- 
ments, are described in a paper by Schuecker (1988). The present contribution de- 
scribes the reduction of the direct plates and, in particular, the study of internal 
properties of clusters of galaxies based on these data. 
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2 The role of direct plates in the MRSP 
2.1 Service functions of the direct plates 


The primary function of the direct plates is to supply information which can be 
obtained more easily and/or with higher precision from direct images. For example, 
the segmentation (search for objects) can cause substantial problems when executed 
on the objective prism plate, especially in regions of high object density (clusters of 
galaxies), because the relatively long spectra often overlap. Even if these overlaps are 
very slight, it is difficult to recognize them properly on the objective prism plates. 
Other examples are the object positions in R.A. and Decl., star/galaxy separation, 
and measurement of apparent magnitude. 


The transport of information from the direct to the objective prism plate is possible 
after coordinate transformations have been applied, using 12 to 15 reference stars. 
Object positions on the objective prism plate are predicted with an accuracy of 1” to 
2” over the whole plate, which is sufficiently precise for object identification. 


A more sophisticated use of the direct plate is made in the determination of wave- 
length zero points for the objective prism spectra. A widely used procedure takes the 
emulsion cutoff as wavelength reference. This, however, introduces large systematic 
errors due to the brightness and colour dependence of the cut-off position. In the 
MRSP a high accuracy plate transformation is employed, using approximately 1000 
reference stars and a higher order transformation model. This procedure is described 
in detail in the paper of Tucholke (1988). 


2.2 Deeper surveys from direct plates 


There is, of course, more information available on the direct plates than is needed 
for processing the objective prism plates: the direct plates reach fainter objects and 
supply (coarse) morphological parameters of the galaxies. When deep direct plate 
studies are applied to clusters of galaxies - whose distances are measured on the 
objective prism plates - shapes, orientations, density profiles, morphological contents 
and luminosity functions of the clusters can by derived, while the redshift data help 
to disentangle clusters superimposed on each other along the line of sight. 


3 Plate digitization and segmentation 
3.1 Digitization 


The plates are scanned with the PDS 2020 GMplus microdensitometer at the As- 
tronomical Institute Muenster (AIM). The central 300 x 300mm? of the plates are 
digitized with a step size of 15m or about 1”. This corresponds to an area of 
5.5 x 5.5deg” on the sky. The scan time for a whole plate is presently about 20 
hours, if the maximum mechanical speed of the machine is used. The density which 
is measured by the PDS ranges from density 0.0 to 4.5, with a resolution of 0.00125 
over the whole measurable range. 
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The search for objects is performed online. An object is defined as a group of connected 
pixels (6 pixels in the case of the ESO/SRC atlas plates) which exceed a minimum 
density threshold above sky background. The latter is determined by applying a 
strong median filter to a scanline (or, in practice, to each 10th line, since the sky 
background is varies very slowly) the significance level is defined at 30 above sky 
background. The search process leads to typically 150000 objects in a high galactic 
latitude field, varying between 125000 and 195000 for the 9 plates processed so far. 
During the online search, only a few object parameters are computed: object position, 
obtained by density weighted object moments, area covered by the object (in pixels), 
extent of the object in x and y, local plate density and local standard deviation of the 
plate density. 


3.2 Segmentation 


Together with the object parameters, the images themselves are stored permanently 
in the form of quadratic scan segments, 21 x 2larcsec?, called picture frames. 
The objects found on one plate can be saved on one to several high density tapes. 
The permanent storage permits direct access to an individual star or galaxy image 
(not only to a list of image parameters). This makes subsequent processing possible 
without going back to the plate. All classification processes become very fast by 
simply using the digitized images. 


The following image analysis, including the computation of effective radius, central 
intensity, ellipticity, orientation, apparent magnitude and other parameters, uses these 
picture frames. It is obvious that the limited size of the frames leads to systematic 
errors for the brighter objects whose outer parts are lost. For galaxies these errors 
arise at about 16™5 or brighter, depending also on morphological type. The most 
important error is the magnitude error. Because of this, bright objects must either 
be excluded from the survey or looked at with larger picture frames. 


Generally, the restrictions can be tolerated, mainly for two reasons. The first is that 
galaxies brighter than about 17” are rare objects compared with the total number 
of galaxies found in deep surveys. The second reason is, that we cannot measure 
redshifts for these extended objects with the slitless technique. The bright dominant 
galaxies in the cluster centers are treated interactively during investigation of the 
cluster morphology (see Sect. 6). 


4 Object classification 
4.1 Star/Galaxy separation process 


In the following, a brief description of the star/galaxy classification algorithm is 
given. For information about complications due to instabilities of the plate parameters 
see also Horstmann (1988). 


For star/galaxy separation the difference in the peak density/effective radius rela- 
tions for stellar and non-stellar images are used. Fig. 1 shows a diagram with several 
thousand objects detected on an ESO/SRC atlas plate. The classification stellar/non- 
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stellar image is performed by defining a discriminating function along the right hand 
side of the stellar image strip. This curve (spline interpolation) is established automat- 
ically by fitting Gauss curves to the stellar density distributions at several positions 
of the stellar curve (see Fig. 2). 


4.1.1 Field dependent star/galaxy separation 


The curve separating stars from galaxies cannot be assumed constant over the whole 
plate. The vertical as well as the horizontal part of the stellar curve in Fig. 1 changes 
slightly with position on the plate. Reasons for this are primarily the variations of 
the plate background density which in turn is caused mainly by desensitization dur- 
ing plate exposure (Malin 1983, Dawe et al. 1984). Some maps of the background 
density are shown in Horstmann (1988). Other reasons may be coordinate-dependent 


central intensity 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
effective radius / arcsec. 


Fig. 1. Central intensity vs. effective radius for several thousand objects from the ESO/SRC 
field No. 411. The solid line separates stars from galaxies. 
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Fig. 2. Tracing through the stellar distribution in Fig. 1 at about half the maximal intensity. 
The arrow indicates the 30 point which defines the location of the star/galaxy separating 
function. 
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defocussing during the exposure of the plates and/or during scanning. We correct for 
this effect by dividing the plate into 25 fields. For each of these fields the discrimi- 
nating function is determined separately with the methods described above. For each 
position between the centers of these reference fields, the functions are interpolated. 


4.1.2 The discriminating curve 


Figure 2 shows a tracing across the stellar curve at about half maximum intensity. 
The location for the fitting points is chosen at the 30 level obtained from the Gauss 
fit and is indicated by an arrow in Fig. 2. If the distribution is Gaussian, this position 
leads to a misclassification rate for stars of about 0.1%. As the plot shows, the 
tracing is not strictly Gaussian, in particular, the object density on the right side is 
significantly larger, making the stellar distribution asymmetric. Nevertheless, from 
inspection by eye we have obtained an error rate for objects brighter than about 20™ 
of no more than 2%. 


For fainter objects star/galaxy separation becomes more difficult. Stellar and galaxy 
regions overlap and it is hard to establish a discriminating function which optimally 
separates stars from galaxies. A reference sample cannot be obtained from classi- 
fication by eye, because the personal errors become very large at faint magnitudes 
and strongly influence the result. The discriminating function is thus extrapolated 
into the region of the faintest objects. We expect that the classification error up to 
the completeness limit of a given plate, typically 21”, is never larger than a few %. 
This is also supported by the two point correlation functions for the star and galaxy 
distributions (Sect. 4.2). 


4.1.3 Recognition of double stars 


After distinguishing between stellar and non-stellar images, all non-galazies among 
the non-stellar images must be eliminated. They are blends of star and galaxy images 
and plate flaws, dust etc. For a non-disturbed galaxy we expect, in the majority 
of cases, that the position of the density center does not depend on the density- or 
intensity-threshold used in image analysis, and that the maximum density is reached 
at the position of the density center. By testing the rejection parameters interactively, 
we have obtained 0/75 as a suitable maximum for the permitted deviation between 
object centers at various density levels. For a undisturbed galaxy image we expect 
that the maximum image intensity does not exceed the central intensity by more than 
15%. 


The rejection rate as a function of apparent brightness is shown in Fig. 3. The increase 
of the rejection rate with decreasing object brightness follows from the fact that an 
object can be influenced only significantly by objects of comparable brightness, and 
that therefore the probability of being disturbed by a neighbour increases for faint 
images. For objects fainter than 22™ (most of which are nothing but plate noise), the 
rejection rate increases steeply to 100%. 


It is apparent from the description of the classification algorithm, that it cannot dis- 
tinguish between stars and galaxies when the images are saturated. The apparent 
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magnitude at which this occurs depends for galaxies on the morphology of the object; 
but normally only galaxies brighter than 15” to 16” will reach maximum plate den- 
sity. For these objects we have developed a method which makes use of the fact that 
on Schmidt plates bright stellar images show spikes, while galaxy images do not. For 
the data described in the following, this classifier was not employed, since the images 
were already excluded because they exceed the limit of the picture frames. 


4.2 Results from the star/galaxy separation 


As one result of the star/galaxy separation process, Fig. 4 shows the two-point angular 
correlation functions w(@) for stars and galaxies up to the limiting magnitude 21”. We 
have counted stars and galaxies in cells of 3.3 x 3.3 and used the estimator (Peebles 
1975, Hewett 1982) 

(nın2) 
(nın) 


w(8) = -1, (1) 
where the n1, na are cell counts and ( ) denotes averaging over all pairs nı na with 
cell separation 9. The functions indicate the expected null correlation for a purely 
stellar sample and the expected correlation on the scale of 1° for the galaxies. All 
data are taken from field No. 411. 


5 Morphological classification of galaxies 


Since the work of Dressler (1980), Tully and Shaya (1984) and others, the distribution 
of different morphological types of galaxies has become of great interest. The MRSP 
data seem well suited for such studies, because they are complete up to faint magni- 
tudes (at least to 20°5) and because large areas of the sky are covered. Additionally, 
the automated classification has the advantage of being free of any personal bias. 
On the other hand the problem arises of how to obtain morphological information at 
apparent magnitudes around 20”. Classification using object colours is possible, but 
it requires the scanning of additional direct plates in different spectral regions. They 
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Fig. 3. Object rejection rate as a function of apparent magnitude. See text for details. 
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are not available at the moment (even the ESO red survey is still very incomplete). 
Colour measurements from the objective prism spectra cannot be used because the 
blue parts of the spectra are missing at these faint magnitudes. We have attempted 
to perform a classification using intensity profiles, but it appeared that these tracings, 
with a length of typically four or five pixels, do not contain enough information. 


The quantity finally used for the classification is the apparent ellipticity of the galaxy 
images. The basic idea is that the images of elliptical galaxies seldom show extreme 
axial ratios. Ellipticities larger than about 0.5 occur for much less than 10% of all 
E type galaxies (Sandage et al. 1970, Schechter 1987 and references therein). The 
images of spiral galaxies, on the other hand, show high axial ratios when seen more 
or less edge-on. Ellipticities larger than 0.5 should occur for about 30% of all images 
of S type galaxies. Thus, the content of objects with large ellipticities should be an 
indicatior of the morphological content of a given cluster of galaxies or of a given 
region on the sky. 


Because the classification is statistical, one cannot decide for a single object whether 
it is an E- or S-type galaxy. Additionally, some problems arise because fainter objects 
appear to have systematically lower ellipticities, as is shown in Fig. 5. This is due to 
seeing effects, which are more severe for faint objects where they tend to reduce the 
ellipticity. Also, experience shows that objects consisting of very few pixels tend to 
be ‘rounder’ than brighter and larger images, partially due to aperture effects from 
the scans. 


Ellipticities are computed as 


y Mza — Mo)? +4M2, 


E = 2 
Mo, + Mao (2) 
0.15 —— 
w (0) 
0.10 
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O /° 
Fig. 4. Two-point angular correlation function for all galaxies (upper curve) and stars up to 


21™ from fleld No. 411. Note that the stellar images do not show any significant clustering, 
as is expected in the direction of the galactic pole. 
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Fig. 5. Apparent ellipticity histograms for galaxies in field No. 411. Left: Galaxies brighter 
than 19°'5. Right: Galaxies between 19°'5 and 20°5. The ‘rounder’ images at fainter 
magnitudes are due to seeing and digitization effects. 


with the moments M;,; defined as 


Mij =} (2 - ze) (y ~ ye) I(2,y) (3) 


A 


where A is the summation over all pixels of a given object, I(x, y) the intensity above 
the local sky background intensity, and ze and ye are the coordinates of the object 
center. 


The equations from which the ellipticity is derived include contributions from all 
intensity levels; the axial ratios are not determined at a fixed intensity level only. 
There is a noticeable lack of objects in the interval 0.0 to 0.1 in Fig. 5, which may 
be an artefact, although this has also been found by other authors (e.g. Benacchio 
and Galetta 1980), and, recently, by Davies et al. (1988), who find a similar deficit of 
‘round’ systems for dwarf ellipticals in the Fornax Cluster region. 


6 Results 


We have applied the methods described above to a region near the south galactic 
pole. In the following, first results are given. 


Figure 6 shows a map of the galaxy distribution in three adjacent ESO/SRC fields for 
all galaxies brigliter than 20°°5. The total number of galaxies is about 60000. The 
most striking feature on this map is the group of 5 rich clusters in the central field, 
marked A,B,C,D and E. From our redshift measurements (Schuecker 1988) we have 
found a distance of z = 0.11 for all five clusters, indicating that they are physically 
connected, probably forming the dense nucleus of a supercluster. 


Histograms of the ellipticities of galaxies in the five clusters are given in Fig. 7. Each 
histogram contains the counts of all galaxies brighter than 20°°0 within a radius of 15’ 
around the center of the corresponding cluster. As the histograms show, the counts 
at higher ellipticity levels are significantly lower than one would expect from the 
histograms of all galaxies from the whole plate. With our interpretation of ellipticities 
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Fig.6. Maps of the galaxy distribution obtained from three fields, Nos.410, 411 and 412 
(from right to left), near the South Galactic Pole. The isopleths correspond t0 1.1, 1.4, 
1.7...times the mean galaxy backround density. The five clusters A to E are at the same 
distance and probably form the nucleus of a galaxy supercluster. See the text for details. 


this means that compared to the field spiral galazies are underrepresented in rich 
clusters, in agreement with the results of Dressler (1980) and others. 


Our result is also supported by the correlation functions for objects in different ellip- 
ticity intervals. Fig. 8 shows plots of the two-point angular correlation functions for 
the three fields of Fig. 6, for galaxies with ellipticities below and above 0.4 separately. 
For fields 412 and 410, both showing few prominent clusters, the two curves are nearly 
identical. For the central field 411, containing the five large clusters, the low ellipticity 
galaxies have significantly stronger correlations than those of higher ellipticity. 
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Fig. 7. Histograms of galaxy ellipticities for the five clusters marked in Fig. 6. 
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Fig.8. Two-point angular correlation functions for galaxies brighter than 200 from 
ESO/SRC fields 410, 411 and 412. In field 411, containing five prominent clusters, galax- 
ies with apparent ellipticities less than 0.4 (crosses) show stronger clustering than those of 
higher ellipticity (rectangles). In the two other fields, containing few prominent clusters, the 
correlation functions for both populations show no significant differences. 
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Abstract 


Redshift surveys of galaxies are an important tool for studying the large-scale distri- 
bution and motion of luminous matter. The shape and size of the survey volume, the 
sampling procedure, the number density of objects, and the redshift error characterize 
the power of a survey. 


1 Introduction 


Our universe contains a population of discrete physical objects called galazies. The 
observation of their spatial distribution and motions is one of the subjects of empirical 
cosmology. 


Within standard Big Bang models aggregations of baryonic matter, like galaxies, are 
rather late events in the course of universal evolution. When using galaxies as tracers 
of matter distribution and motion, there are, however, good reasons to expect the 
relics of primordial phases “frozen” into the phenomena observable today. 


One of such relics is the Hubble flow (HF). Its high isotropy with an intrinsic dispersion 
of less than 15 % is suggested empirically (Sandage 1987). HF isotropy is also expected 
theoretically, even when large-scale inhomogeneities occur throughout the distribution 
of matter (Silk 1974). The Hubble law, apparent in the HF, proves to be the most 
important tool for studying the large-scale spatial distribution of galaxies. It opens 
the opportunity to investigate relics of primordial density fluctuations and global 
properties of the matter dominated universe. 


Among the three distance-dependent parameters of basic cosmological interest (red- 
shift, apparent size and apparent luminosity of galaxies) redshift is the only one not 
affected by the physical properties of the objects, but directly related to their mo- 
tions. On large scales, the HF dominates over the local “noise” components in the 
redshifts, defining a cosmological domain comparable to the continuous fluid of the 
world models. 


Besides isotropic bulk motion, the standard world models demand also homogeneous 
distribution of matter. Empirically, we know that our deepest observations to date 
have not yet encountered a global scale limit, above which galaxies appear to be 
distributed homogeneously. This does not necessarily mean that we must look farther 
into space. It may be that our surveying strategies are insufficient for treating the 
problem in practice, although the observational range might already permit a solution. 
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Appropriate strategies have to include all relevant observational aspects like coverage, 
completeness, redshift errors etc., in order to optimize the route to a pre-defined goal. 
It is beyond the scope of this contribution to present perfect strategies of this kind. 
Instead, we will test the power of different concepts pertaining to redshift surveys. 


2 Problem solving through observational statistics 


In contrast to the space-time continuum of theory observational cosmology deals with 
the discrete distribution of galaxies. Mapping individual galaxies in redshift space 
provides the data base for structural investigations, which necessarily require the use 
of statistical methods. 


Because we can only take samples of the real distribution, the procedure how to do 
it is of major importance for a survey. In order to get a fair, i.e. representative 
sample, different observational circumstances have to be taken into account: sample 
size, volume fraction of the universe investigated, statistical access to the data, etc. 
The completeness, often quoted as a relevant factor, though important, depends on 
the chosen parameter limitations, it does not guarantee a fair sample a priori! For 
example: observing a small volume fraction of the accessible universe always means 
observing a small parameter subspace. Therefore, according to a basic statistical the- 
orem, one must expect a poor approximation of the whole population characteristics, 
irrespective of the completeness level. The best available sampling procedure is that 
which provides a set of least biased data. 


To analyse these data again statistical methods have to be used. They constitute 
the link to all physical interpretations of the galaxy distribution — on global scales as 
well as on smaller local scales. Redshift, as an indicator of radial position and of the 
age of galaxies, opens the door to several cosmological applications, not possible with 
two-dimensional statistics only. Some examples are given below: 


GLOBAL STRUCTURE 


Global investigations aim at properties of the universe which have been predicted from 
world models. The Cosmological Principle, as a basic ingredient of the relativistic 
Friedmann models, implies the idea of spatial homogeneity of the cosmic density 
field above some scale limit. With redshift surveys of galaxies, the homogeneity can 
be tested, at least in principle, by a simple spatial averaging procedure (Stoeger 
et al. 1987). The degree of homogeneity, found in the observed distribution, indicates 
the statistical reliability and the justification of global investigations. 


The universal expansion parameters Ho, gg can be determined e.g. by using redshift- 
flux relations for objects of known luminosity and number-counts in different redshift 
bins. The latter is effectively a redshift-volume test, less affected by galaxy evolution 
than the flux-number test (e.g. Weinberg 1972) and, furthermore, sensitive for all 
kinds of gravitating matter, including non-baryonic matter (Loh 1988). With properly 
estimated values of Hp, 99 deeper surveys open the chance of studying the evolution 
of galaxies and large-scale structures of galaxies. Combining the redshift-volume 
and redshift-flux tests and using assumptions concerning luminosity and/or density 
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evolution, the present curvature of the universe may be estimated (Ehlers and Rindler 
1987). 


LOCAL STRUCTURES 


Large-scale structures of different sizes and shapes can be investigated using a variety 
of statistical methods (for a review of statistical methods see Murtagh and Heck 1987). 


Statistically, the simplest technique is multiple binning into different volumes of space, 
but (aside from technical questions) the interpretation of galaxy counts has to deal 
with a major problem: the scale mixing of density fluctuations within the bins. 


Mixing effects also influence the results of covariance functions (or N-point correlation 
functions), which measure the average degree of irregularity on a characteristic scale 
length. The same applies to many other statistical measures (Peebles 1973). 


The mixing problem does not occur in the power spectrum analysis of clustering 
(Peebles 1973, Webster 1976), a sensitive and flexible method in order to investigate 
intrinsic clustering on different scales. The multiplicity function of galaxy clusters 
(Bhavsar et al. 1981) and percolation statistics (Dekel and West 1985) represent 
alternative, scale-sensitive techniques. All methods mentioned so far are hardly able 
to discriminate between different types of clustering. 


In order to detect the shape of structures (e.g. spherical clusters and voids, filaments, 
sheets) several additional methods have been proposed, e.g. the nearest neighbor 
statistics (Kuhn and Uson 1982), the minimal spanning tree formalism from graph 
theory (e.g. Tucker 1980), different tests for elongation and alignment of positions (e.g. 
Fry 1986). These and similar techniques are more complicated and less meaningful 
in two-dimensional than in three-dimensional application. 


With fully three-dimensional information about the distribution of galaxies, the Gaus- 
sian curvature per unit volume of boundary surfaces between high- and low-density 
regions may represent the most versatile measure of the large-scale structures (Gott 
II et al. 1986). This topological method is sensitive to all types of structures (isolated 
or connected) as a function of threshold density. 


In the linear regime of Gaussian density fluctuations with random phases and a given 
initial power spectrum the present curvature can be estimated (Hamilton et al. 1986). 
By this direct connection to (assumed) physical conditions in the early universe, the 
curvature method seems to be useful for evolutionary interpretations of the observed 
large-scale structures. 


The general problem of local structures is much more complex than that of global 
structure, where the standard Friedmann models are commonly accepted reference 
frames for comparison. The topology of the density field, the shape and size of 
isolated structures, their distribution and evolution require sophisticated statistical 
methods. To the degree that theoreticians succeed in unifying conceptually the dif- 
ferent statistical approaches, observational cosmologists can follow in unifying the 
different empirical pictures of local structures in the universe. A considerable driving 
force is provided by the extensive redshift surveys which are now becoming available. 
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8 Criteria determining the power of a redshift survey 


Galaxies shall be treated as identical statistical objects, distinguishable from each 
other only by their position in redshift space. One would prefer to study all ob- 
jects within reach with the highest available accuracy of redshift measurements. The 
economy of observational/reductional techniques, however, does not allow this ideal 
procedure. Instead one has to optimize the methods in order to achieve the best 
solving power for a given task in observational cosmology. 


The practical economy in redshift surveys results in several observational “philoso- 
phies” concerning the appropriate optimization by assigning different weights to the 
two complementary parameters number of observed objects N. and mean error of 
redshift measurement e,. The much smaller errors in spherical positions can be ne- 
glected. Three main types of optimizing strategies can be distinguished: 


I mazımize No, e.g. by measuring redshifts for all accessible objects from a wide- 
angle plate or a deep CCD frame, a procedure giving only moderate or low 
precision for the resulting redshifts; 


i minimize ez, e.g. by using high quality slit spectra of individual objects, obtained 
with large telescopes, a procedure only practicable for a small number fraction 
of accessible objects in the field of a typical Schmidt plate; 


III select a number of interesting objects or fields employing models for the def- 
inition of selection criteria, e.g. positions leading to “clusters” of objects, or 
physical properties leading to specified classes like radiogalaxies or “quasars”. 


Several existing, generally magnitude-limited redshift surveys can be assigned to these 
classes, e.g.: 


class I - photometric redshifts from a deep CCD of small field size: Loh 1988; 
spectroscopic redshifts from objective prism Schmidt plates: MRSP (Horst- 
mann 1988, Schuecker 1988) 


class II - accurate spectroscopic redshifts of medium depth: CfA (Geller et al. 1987), 
its southern extension (da Costa et al. 1988) 


class III — statistically selected fields, several projects: Kirshner et al. 1978, 1981; 
special fields, e.g. Coma/A 1307: Gregory et al. 1978; Hercules/A 2199: 
Chincarini et al. 1981 


The first two strategies apply the statistical concept of random access, (RA), assuming 
that all objects in the field are equally accessible and therefore will be picked up 
randomly like identical balls from a box. In principle, this procedure leads to unbiased 
samples. The third strategy, mainly used in conjunction with high-accuracy redshifts, 
represents a conceptually different approach, because it is model- dependent, and gives 
results only for predefined (entities of) objects. The interpretation of the results 
depends crucially on the assumed role of the selected objects within the cosmological 
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context, a role which can be elucidated only through observations using RA strategies. 
We conclude that selection is an important empirical tool for follow-up observations, 
based on the results of prior RA surveys. 


The large variety of existing selection models shall not be discussed here, instead we 
will concentrate on the model-independent RA strategies and their different uses. 


3.1 Spatial resolution 


For the description of spatial structures it is necessary to estimate densities of objects 
within various space volumes. We consider only objects in redshift space, neglecting 
the problem of superpositions of cosmological and non-cosmological redshifts. 


Estimating the densities means counting the numbers of objects in their respective 
volume elements. A volume element V is given by a solid angle w, extending from the 
position of the observer, the distance z of its centre, and its radial range dz. dz be 
approximated by the difference between the two extreme measured values zmin and 
Zmas. Let e(V), e(n/V) be the mean errors of V and of the number density n/V. 
Since we neglect all error contributions except the count noise (assumed to be Poisson 
noise) and the redshift error, the relative error of the number density is calculated by 
error propagation to 


2 
um. +) =1/(S/N). (1) 


S/N is the signal/noise ratio of the estimated density. 


The number of objects on a typical Schmidt plate be Np, its redshift range zp, the 
total solid angle covered Ap, the total volume Vp; n is approximated by the mean 
value y 
= Np —. 2 
n= Np ve (2) 
The survey is assumed to be distance-limited. The lower limit of the spatial resolution 
given through the parameters w and dz is also a function of S/N. 


The coordinates in the two following figures are the two observational scales dz parallel 
to the line of sight, and w perpendicular to the line of sight, here given by 


w= MTE ila, dz) ’ (3) 


where f is a known function. 


Figure 1 shows two variants of random access strategies with parameters chosen in 
such a way that the observational (reductional) amount of work be roughly equal. 
The depth of the survey zmaz = 0.3, the central redshift of the volume investigated, 
z = 0.1, and the spherical field size, Ap = 0.01 sterad, are kept constant. The mean 
redshift error e, and the number of objects Np are varied. The first case is: e, = 0.01, 
Np = 10%, the index “n”, indicating a number-optimizing method. The second case 
is e, = 10°*, Np = 100, the index “z” indicating a redshift-optimizing method, 
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Fig.1. Resolution in solid angle (w) and redshift (dz) as a function of the signal-to-noise 
ratio (S/N) for two hypothetical surveys using random access strategies. Details and assumed 
parameters see text. The dotted line shows the loci of constant volume resolution. 


characteristic of a survey using slit spectra. The spatial resolutions are shown for the 
S/N values indicated at the right end of each curve. 


The diagram exhibits some general features of the random access methods. 


1. For fixed S/N, the z-method gives the highest redshift resolution attainable, the 
n-method the highest angular resolution, as was expected. The limit of redshift 
resolution is determined by the redshift errors. 


2. For fixed S/N, the n-method gives the highest volume resolution attainable 
above a fixed dz. The dotted line corresponds to a given constant volume 
resolution (i.e. V(w, dz, z) = const). All volume resolution curves have the 
same shape and lie successively lower in the diagram, the better (smaller) the 
volume V. 


3. An empty region in the lower left part of the diagram indicates resolution values 
not covered by either of the chosen methods. Only the use of larger numbers of 
objects and/or improved redshifts, i.e. merging of the two approaches, permits 
to fill this region. 


At present, only selection strategies combining precise redshifts and a large number- 
density of objects over a small solid angle are able to cover the empty region. Within a 
selected or randomly chosen small volume of space the RA-z-method can be applied 
again for obtaining an unbiased density estimate with high S/N. 


For large volumes, there seem to be no realistic cases where RA-z-strategies should 
be preferred, the high redshift accuracies do not balance the effects of small number 
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Table 1. Adopted survey parameters 


limiting depth | mean total total object | most freq. 
magnitude | redshift | error | solid angle | number/A redshift 
m(B) Zmaz ez A (sr) N Ze 
15.5 0.06 1074 | 0.42 5500 0.02 
20 0.3 0.01 | 0.01/plate | 6000/plate 0.13 
~25(J=22) | 1.0 0.05 | 2.4-10°° | 1000 0.5 


CfA: Geller et al. 1987; MRSP: Horstmann 1988, Schuecker 1988; Loh: Loh 1988. 


Fig. 2. Resolution (as in Fig.1) for three existing surveys with the parameters given in 
Table 1. 


Statistics, except in the case of special shapes of structures, e.g. radially thin shells 
over the whole sky. Because the S/N increases with increasing numbers, the RA- 
n-method is particularly well suited for investigations of large voids and scarcely 
populated regions between conspicuous clusters. 


Figure 2 shows the spatial resolution of three existing surveys. The adopted param- 
eters are listed in Table 1. Because these surveys are magnitude-limited, we used 
the number of objects expected within the redshift interval dz, centered on the most 
frequent redshift ze, as calculated from the respective number/redshift distributions. 
The curves in Fig. 2 are limited on the right hand side by the depth of the survey. 
The left hand limits, which are determined by the redshift errors, lie at the all-sky 
limit not shown here. The left break-off bars are entered in the diagram at somewhat 
larger values of dz. The S/N ratios are indicated. 
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Each survey covers a distinct regime with characteristic depth and resolution. The 
CfA project with its high redshift resolution is strongly limited by its small number 
density over large solid angles. Loh’s survey combines very low redshift resolution 
(which does not allow S/N > 5) with high number density over a small solid angle. 
The MRSP appears to be the “missing link” between both, with medium redshift 
resolution and medium number density. 


3.2 Spatial inclusion 


As a matter of fact we suppose the existence of systematic, coherent density fluctua- 
tions within the universal galaxy population. The necessary separation of structures 
built up by these fluctuations requires methods defining the boundaries of adjacent 
regions (e.g. by the density gradient, its sign or derivative). 


Linear scales of structures, estimated with the separation criteria, are related to the 
spatial directions investigated and also characterize the whole structures if two rele- 
vant shapes are considered: an elongated prolate one and a spherical one. 


The inclusion power of a survey, its ability of including a structure of given shape and 
maximum size, characterizes the survey as a tool for studying large-scale structures. 
In the following we consider briefly the case of linear structures, but concentrate on 
the more general case of spherical ones, because the spherical inclusion is of specific 
relevance: it does not favour any spatial direction, so it represents a mean, or averaged, 
ability of the survey to catch a structure, even if it is arbitrarily shaped, but randomly 
oriented. 


The upper limit for the inclusion of linear structures is given by the maximum linear 
extension of the volume in redshift space. 


If this volume is of complex shape, the exact computation of this scale might be diffi- 
cult. We get reliable estimations by assuming typical survey volumes with a compact, 
circular or roughly quadratic, “window” (= total solid angle) with “diameter” D (in 
radians) and a radial range given by the redshift difference dz := Zmax — Zmin- We 
simply assume the typical linear inclusion scale to be: Sr = max(dz, Dzmax). SL 
represents the maximum length of a linear structure to be included in the survey. For 
most of the modern redshift surveys having zmin = 0, Sz is given by Zmaz, if D <1 
(i.e. < 57°), a condition nearly always fulfilled. 


In the case of spherical structures we get a first approximation by computing 
dix 22max sin(D/2) 
“~ 1+sin(D/2) 
min(dz,d). Sg represents the maximum linear diameter of a spherical structure to be 
included in the survey. For many existing surveys Zmin = 0, so that Sg is given by d. 


and assume the typical spherical inclusion scale to be: Sg = 


In principle, the inclusion power of a survey should be limited by its parameter range 
(e.g. Zminy max, D), not by its observational errors (e.g. €z). Furthermore, a really 
range-dependent inclusion may neglect the influence of observational errors and of 
small-number statistics. A look at existing surveys, however, reveals an important 
fact: 
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Several survey projects investigate small windows of the sky combined with large 
depth, the so-called “pencil beams” (PB). Their inclusion power is strongly limited 
by the redshift errors which, in some cases (e.g. Loh 1988), are much larger than 
the maximum inclusion scale. Such PB surveys are not suited for the investigation of 
spherical structures at all, they only provide “cross sections” through large structures, 
which eventually serve as helpful hints for detecting the existence of structures. 


The shape of structures, however, can be determined only by a range-dependent survey 
where the linear scale (L) investigated at a distance z has to be much larger than the 
redshift error ez, for instance: L > ke, with k=5...10. 


Using two assumptions about the redshift errors we are able to derive simple window 
conditions related to the inclusion power of a survey. If we choose L to be the diameter 
of a spherical structure, Ze the redshift of its center, then a necessary condition for 
the angular “diameter” of a survey window can be estimated easily: 


D > 2arcsin (32) 
22%. 


or, for small arguments (small ez): 


We notice that two special cases lead to particularly simple and intuitive conditions: 
D > const. for constant relative redshift errors and k, and Dz, > const. for constant 
and small absolute redshift errors and k. 


To fulfill the first condition, the only possibility to increase the inclusion power is to 
enlarge the window of the survey. Here, we introduce a new kind of empirical strategy, 
the “large area” (LA) survey, where large spherical structures can be detected despite 
the observational errors mentioned above. 


To fulfill the second condition, either the window or the depth of the survey must 
be enlarged, the latter one leading to a deep pencil beam (PB) survey. These com- 
plementary strategies open the chance of investigating the same types of spherical 
structures at different evolutionary times, for the present with LA and for the earlier 
epochs with PB. Though smaller windows with more accurate redshifts also fulfill the 
above condition, this combination does not increase the inclusion power of a survey, 
as long as one stays in the range-dependent domain. 


For the depths and mean redshift errors of the three surveys mentioned, Fig. 3 shows 
the spherical inclusion scale in units of redshift error as function of corresponding 
window diameter D. The diameter is estimated from the total solid angle. The 
present status of each project is indicated. 


With k = 1, Loh’s PB survey does not fulfill the window condition even for the largest 
possible scales, and is thus unable to include spherical structures (it was not designed 
to do this!). The CfA project represents a typical range-dependent LA survey. The 
MRSP in its present status begins to turn from the error-dependent regime to the LA 
domain. 
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Fig.3. Maximum linear diameter of a spherical structure in redshift space (normalized to 
redshift error) as function of window “diameter” D for the surveys of Table 1. Filled circles 
represent the 1987 status of the projects. For the MRSP it corresponds to 4 plates; the open 
circles indicate 1 and 100 plates respectively. A normalized diameter smaller than 1 means 
that an inclusion of spherical structures is not possible at all, due to the limiting redshift 
error, 


Table 2. Survey properties and applications. 


Cosmic features Relevant survey property 
to be investigated | — relevant information (goals) | 


spatial structures 
of small scale 


size of volume element — spatial resolution 


shape of volume element 
— resolution for different spatial directions 


spatial structures 


of large scale size of volume — spatial range 


shape of volume 
— shapes or sections of structures 


global structure | size of volume — homogeneity, isotropy 


all depth — evolution 


statistical access — minimal bias 
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The different depths of the two LA projects result in different scale limits, 0.03 (CfA), 
0.03 and 0.20, respectively, (MRSP: 1 plate, 100 plates). The MRSP represents a 
continuous extension of the CfA survey, which is close to its depth-dependent limit 
for one hemisphere. 


A qualitative summary of the most relevant properties of redshift surveys is given in 
Table 2. 


With regard to a redshift of 0.25, it was still possible in 1985 to make the following 
statement: “...a magnitude-limited galaxy survey out to that sort of distance is totally 
unthinkable with current technology.” (Batuski et al. 1985). 


Three years ago, this was already wrong, and even more so today there is no excuse for 
carrying out only selection strategies and/or PB observations up to medium redshifts 
(< 0.3), in the near future even to larger scales. The observational material for 
medium-depth LA surveys, Schmidt plates covering appreciable parts of the sky, exists 
and awaits extensive measurements and reductions, which are particularly time-saving 
in comparison to other techniques. 
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Abstract 


The zero points for galaxy redshift measurements from objective prism plates (dis- 
persion 246nm mm”! at Hy) are obtained through transformation of object positions 
from the corresponding direct plates. Approximately 1000 G-stars per plate, classified 
automatically, are used. 


On the direct plate, positions in z and y are computed from intensity-weighted first 
moments. On the objective prism plate object positions are given in z through the 
Call-break at 400 nm and in y through marginal fits to the unwidened spectra. 
Redshifts are obtained from the difference between the expected and the measured 
Call-break positions in the galaxy spectra. The transformation equations include 
quadratic terms in the direction of dispersion. The inclusion of third-order and colour 
terms is discussed. 


We present the transformation characteristics for three adjacent fields near the South 
Galactic Pole. The mean residuals are approximately 5 um, corresponding to a red- 
shift error of about 700 km s7! at z = 0. 


This is an extended version of the contribution presented at the IAU Colloquium 
No. 100 at Belgrade (Tucholke et al. 1988). 


1 Introduction 


The Muenster Redshift Project (MRSP), which is outlined in Horstmann (1988) 
and Schuecker (1988), investigates three-dimensional structures in the Universe using 
galaxy redshifts from low-dispersion objective prism plates. Presently, redshifts up to 
z = 0.3 with an accuracy of dz = 0.01 are reached for galaxies with mj; magnitudes 
160 to 20°°5 on plates taken with the UK Schmidt Telescope. As described by Ge- 
ricke (1988), methods for the automatic detection of QSO’s and the investigation of 
their distribution are developed. 


2 Wavelength calibrations of objective prism plates 


For the determination of redshifts free from systematic and large random errors, a 
proper choice of the wavelength reference point is of primary importance. The position 
of the IIIa-J emulsion cutoff, which is frequently used as reference point, depends on 
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magnitude and colour and leads to systematic errors of 50 um (Beard et al. 1986). 
This corresponds to a redshift error of < 6500 km s~} near the Call-break at 400 nm 
and of < 11500kms-! at a highly redshifted CaII-break above 500 nm, using the 
dispersion curve by Nandy et al. (1977). After correcting for the systematic effect 
there are still random errors of < 20 um, corresponding to < 2600 km s7! at 400 nm 
and < 4600 kms~? at 500 nm. 


In order to avoid these difficulties, the MRSP uses the transformation from the direct 
plate positions of G-type stars to the positions of the Call-break in their spectra on 
the objective prism plate. The spectral appearance of the G-stars is similar to that of 
the majority of nearby normal galaxies. The stellar velocity dispersion < 100 km s7! 
is small compared to the redshift accuracy attainable for galaxies from objective prism 
plates. 


3 The transformation model 


A quadratic model is used to transform the direct plate positions (z, y) (x is measured 
in the direction of dispersion) to positions (z’, y') on the objective prism plate: 


z =a +01 8% +aay+az2? +a42y+asy? (1) 
y =b +b12 +bay +327 +bazy+ bsy? . 


The linear terms allow for zero point difference of the plate scans, relative rotation 
between the plates and differential refraction. The field distortions caused by the 
objective prism introduce quadratic terms with a3 % a5, the other quadratic terms 
are negligible. This transformation model has been applied successfully to astrometry 
and radial velocity measurements (Stock and Osborn 1980, Weis et al. 1981, Stock 
1984, Stock 1986) and spectrophotometry (Clowes et al. 1980) from objective prism 
plates. A third order model, as discussed by Stock and Osborn (1980), was tested, 
but did not improve the data: The residuals remained the same, the additional terms 
were barely significant and the error of the other constants increased. 


A colour term in g, however, might be important, because the spectral features on the 
objective prism plate are monochromatic, while the positions of the objects on the 
direct plate are affected by atmospheric dispersion. We estimate the size of this effect 
for the UK Schmidt Telescope using the colour-refraction curves given by Murray and 
Corben (1979) and Murray (1984). For objects of extreme colours, the displacement 
relative to the G-type stars used in the transformation amounts to 025 at a zenith 
distance of 60°. This leads to a maximum error of the chosen reference feature of 3.7 
pm. The actual error is negligible for most galaxies at low redshifts. For a redshift 
z = 0.3 the maximum error is 900 kms! and has to be corrected. As soon as our 
programme of colour measurement and spectral classification for all types of stars is 
finished, we shall compute the transformation equations for galaxies of high redshifts 
and for very blue objects from a wider range of stellar colours and with a colour term 
included in the transformation model. 
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4 Measurements and reductions 


The observational material, on which the results of the MRSP are based so far, con- 
sists of film copies of direct and objective prism plates, taken with the UK Schmidt 
Telescope (IIla-J emulsion, dispersion 246 nm mm! at Hy). The direct plates are 
taken from the ESO/SERC-Atlas. The film copies were scanned with the PDS 
2020 GM plus microdensitometer at the Astronomical Institute Muenster (mean po- 
sitional accuracy for stellar positions 0.7 um, Tucholke 1983). On each plate an area 
of 300 x 300 mm? (5.5° x 5.5°) is measured. 


The object positions on the direct plate are computed by first-order moments. They 
are intensity-weighted positions corresponding to those parts of the object which also 
contribute most of the light to the spectra. This leads to reliable measurements even 
for galaxies with complex light distribution, and with unusual colours of the brightest 
regions, when a colour term is taken into account. When the star positions are 
computed with the more time-consuming method of Gauss-fits to the density profiles, 
neither the constants nor the residuals of the transformation are significantly altered, 
because the accuracy is limited by the measurement of the Ca II-break. 


The transformation stars are classified automatically through cross correlations of 
the rectified spectra and the application of a fuzzy set classifier (Schuecker 1988). To 
each candidate a normalized quality factor Q is assigned, whose value is a measure 
for the fuzzy set possibility of the object being a G-star. The use of objects with high 
Q values only excludes over- and underexposed spectra, which would lead to small 
magnitude-dependent effects presently neglected. 


The half intensity point at the CalI-break defines the reference point in the stellar 
spectra. The 2’-position of this point is obtained by differential filtering and sub- 
sequent Gauss-fit to a small spectral range centered on the break. The y'—position 
is derived from a Gauss-fit to the marginal sum of the spectrum taken along the 
direction of dispersion. Errors in y’ enter into the z’-position with less than 1%. 


5 Tests and results 


The wavelength calibration method described above was applied to the ESO-SRC 
Atlas fields Nos. 351, 411, and 474 near the SGP. Initially = 10° G-star candidates 
were selected for each field. Fig. 1 shows the distributions of these objects in the three 
fields. As required for a reliable transformation, the distributions are homogeneous. 
Small gaps in the distributions result from crowding with clustered objects (Sculptor 
dwarf galaxy in field 351, globular cluster NGC 288 in field 474; Figs. 1a, c, respec- 
tively), but these minor inhomegeneities do not significantly affect the quality of the 
transformation. 


The G-star sample was cleaned iteratively from stars showing large residuals until 
the improvement of the mean residual fell below the preset limit of 1%. As a test 
for the possible dependence of the transformation constants on plate position, the 
transformation was computed separately for the four plate quadrants and for three 
sections each in the directions of right ascension and declination. 
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Fig. 1. (a) Distribution of G-star candidates selected for the ESO-SRC field No. 351. Note 
the overall homogeneous distribution. The gap in the NE quadrant is caused by overlap with 
the Sculptor dwarf galaxy. 10mm correspond to 1°. North is up and east to the left. 

(b) Same as above for ESO-SRC field No. 411. 

(c) Same as above for ESO-SRC field No. 474. A gap in the distribution near the SE corner 
is caused by overlap with the globular cluster NGC 288. 
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Table 1: Transformation characteristics for field No. 474 


[ Quadrant | Q Oz Oy Ni, N- 
| L (arcsec) (arcsec) 
I NE | 0.75 0.42 0.37 237 32 
II SE 0.75 0.41 0.35 209 43 


II NW | 0.75 0.34 0.32 238 36 
IV SW | 0.75 0.38 0.32 224 31 
All | 0.80 0.37 0.36 575 70 


Table 2: Mean residuals for three fields near the SGP 


Field | N Ny ox Oy 
(arcsec) (arcsec) 
351 | 1297 659 0.41 0.37 


411 983 232 0.38 0.34 
474 | 1050 575 0.37 0.36 


As predicted by theory, the only significant quadratic terms in the transformation are 
a3 and as, which are approximately equal. Table 1 shows the results for field 474, 
where the initial number of G-star candidates with Q > 0.75 was 1050. The residuals 
o, and oy of the transformation in arc seconds are listed along with the numbers 
N, and N- of the stars kept and removed from the transformation for the four plate 
quadrants and for the whole plate. For the all-plate solution a higher quality limit Q 
was applied. 


No significant differences in the transformations for the different plate quadrants are 
found. In the overlapping regions the different solutions agree within 0”10 to 0720. 
The subdivisions of the field into right ascension and declination sections showed 
similar residuals and consistent transformation constants. We now routinely use the 
subdivision of the plate into four quadrants for the determination of the wavelength 
reference point. 


Table 2 briefly summarizes the mean residuals of the all-plate solution for three fields. 
N denotes the total number of G-star candidates selected. A lower limit for the quality 
factor Q of 0.80 was used throughout. 


The residuals in the dispersion direction z slightly exceed those in y. The accuracy 
in the determination of the wavelength reference point is limited by the measurement 
of the Call-break in the stellar spectrum. An error of 039 (mean o, of Table 
2) corresponds to 5.9 um on the plate and to a redshift error of dz = 0.0024 or 
v = 820 kms™! at z = 0.0 and dz = 0.0047 or v = 1400 kms™! at z = 0.3. This 
limits the accuracy attainable for the galaxy redshifts. 
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In the near future we will test the relative astrometric accuracy of original plates, 
glass copies and film copies (used here) from the UKST. It is possible, that the use of 
original plates not only reveals fainter objects, but also gives higher accuracy of the 
wavelength reference points. 
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Abstract 


A three-dimensional galaxy survey at faint magnitudes and over large volumes of 
space is currently carried out at Muenster. In order to enhance the reliability of the 
redshifts measured from objective prism plates, three different methods are used: the 
correlation method, the least-squares method and the break method where continuum 
breaks are identified direct!y. The redshift errors of the individual methods are dz = 
0.007 (correlation), 0.011 (direct identification) and 0.016 (least-squares). In the 
majority of cases two independent measurements are possible leading to mean redshift 
values with errors of 0.008. To date redshifts of 24 000 galaxies with 17” < my < 20” 
have been obtained. The current rate is an increase of 6000 galaxy redshifts per 
measuring week. 


1 Introduction 


In 1986 the Astronomical Institute Muenster (AIM) has started a three-dimensional 
redshift survey, the Muenster Redshift Project (MRSP). A major goal of MRSP is 
to study the complex structures of clusters and superclusters of galaxies on large 
scales, i.e. in large solid angles and up to at least 0.3c. The observational data 
are obtained from direct and objective prism Schmidt plates. The direct plates are 
used for the identification of galaxies and clusters of galaxies, the very low dispersion 
objective prism plates for measuring galaxy positions in redshift space. From these 
positions the locations of galaxies in the depth of real space and information about 
their membership in clusters and superclusters are obtained. 


All plates are digitized with the PDS 2020 GMplus and processed fully automatically 
with the software system ADAS (Astronomical Data Analysing System, ADAS 1987) 
of AIM (Teuber 1988). MRSP provides galaxy positions with accuracies of about 
04 (Tucholke 1988), galaxy magnitudes 16.5 < m; < 2175 with accuracies 01 
(Horstmann 1988) and redshifts 0 < z < 0.3 with an average accuracy < 0.008 in 
the range 17” < m; < 20”. One plate covers 30 square degrees and includes about 
40 000 galaxies in fields near the South Galactic Pole. Typical subsamples of galaxies 
contain 25000 galaxies with rough morphological types from the direct Schmidt plate 
and 6000 galaxies with redshifts from the objective prism plate. For one objective 
prism plate the total reduction time is one week. 
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In the present paper three methods for automated redshift measurements are dis- 
cussed. In Sect.2 the reduction of the spectra prior to redshift determination is 
introduced. Sect. 3 describes the three methods of automated redshift determination. 
Sect. 4 contains the error estimates and Sect. 5 the conclusions and future plans. 


2 Reduction of the objective prism spectra 
2.1 Spectral features at low dispersions 


Studies concerning the determination of radial velocities of faint galaxies from Curtis 
and UK Schmidt telescope plates by Cooke et al. (1977, 1981) show the possibility 
of determining galaxy redshifts using very low dispersions (140 and 246 nm mm”! at 
Hy). In these cases, however, radial velocities cannot be determined by measuring 
line positions: the size of the seeing disc during exposure and the effective angular size 
of the galaxy limit the spectral resolution and smear out all smaller spectral features. 
The only features seen in the galaxy spectra up to redshifts 0.3 on HIa-J plates with 
a dispersion 246nmmm! at Hy are 


e a strong absorption feature at 400 nm (400nm break), mainly caused by the 
blend of Call H,K with contributions of He and metallic blends. This is the 
most prominent spectral feature. 


e a feature at 430 nm (430nm break) corresponding to the G-band with Hy and 
metallic blends, enhanced by an emulsion dip 


e a weak absorption feature at 365nm caused by Fel blends. 


Simulations with model spectra of Kurucz (1979) show that weak absorption systems 
of Fe II 233-263 nm and Mg II 280 nm can be used in galaxy spectra with 0.3 < z < 1.0 
(Schuecker 1986a). 


Redshifts from objective prism spectra are obtained by measuring the distances be- 
tween the breaks and a suitably chosen reference point. Beard et al. (1986) and 
Parker et al. (1987) used the position of the emulsion cutoff of the J-emulsion near 
538nm. In the present investigation a zero point transformation from the direct plate 
is employed (see Sect. 2.4). 


So far, one major problem in obtaining large numbers of galaxy redshifts is the time 
consuming interactive measuring process. Some investigations toward automatization 
are given in Cooke et al. (1983, 1984) and Bunclark (1984). In the present communica- 
tion various methods of automated redshift measurements from low-dispersion spectra 
are introduced. The observational material consists of film copies of unfiltered IHa-J 
objective prism plates with a dispersion of 246nmmm-! at Hy taken with the UK 
Schmidt telescope and prism1. Each plate covers 41 square degrees of which 23 square 
degrees are nominally unvignetted. The limiting magnitude is m; = 2075 (Tritton 
1983). 
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2.2 Digitization and automated detection of objective prism spectra 


Film copies from direct UK Schmidt plates as distributed in the ESO/SRC Atlas 
and copies of the corresponding UK objective prism plates are digitized with the 
microdensitometer PDS 2020 GMplus of AIM with step size 15 um, aperture 20 x 
20 pm”, and density range 0.0-4.5. After segmentation of the objective prism plate 
(Horstmann 1988) the spectra of all objects brighter than 20™5 on the direct plate, e.g. 
50.000 spectra in high galactic latitude fields, 35 000 of starlike objects and 15000 of 
galaxies, are stored for further processing. Each spectrum is represented by an arrray 
of 101 x 15 pixels. In addition, information is given about the position of the object, 
the positions of its nearest neighbours and their apparent magnitudes, object type 
(star or galaxy as classified on the direct plate), object size and shape, and the local 
sky background and background noise. The information about the nearest neighbours 
is used to identify overlapping spectra. 


2.3 Preprocessing of the spectra 


The density of each pixel in the stored spectrum array is transformed into a relative 
intensity I;; using the step wedges given on the UKST plates. The spectral profile J; 
(Fig. 1) is obtained from marginal sums perpendicular to the direction of dispersion, 
where each pixel J;; is weighted according to a mean intensity distribution function 
DF;. Unlike the point spread function, the DF; for extended objects comprises 
both the distortions along the light path and the effects of light distribution over 
the extended image. It is thus essential that the DF; is determined individually 
for each object. The DF; is estimated from the marginal sums in the direction of 
dispersion, and normalized to values between 0 and 1 (i: in the direction of dispersion, 
j: perpendicular to 7): 

u I; I,;DF,; 


= oR (1) 


with 


; 
Pmaz = Pmin 


P; — Pmin 
DF; = -—, j=) Ij. 


Rebinning of the pixel coordinates z, represented in Eqn. 1 by the discrete coordinates 
i, into other coordinates \, e.g. wavelengths, leads to corrections of the intensities 
which are large in the case of large nonlinear terms in the transformation curve A(z): 


IQ) = Ile) Ea T, (2) 


Oz 


The transformation of the plate scale x into a wavelength A(z) or a logarithmic 
wavelength scale uses the dispersion curve of the prism. For prism 1 of the UKST 
the dispersion curve was determined by Nandy et al. (1977). The final rebinning is 
computed with cubic spline interpolations. The nonlinear transformation (Eqn. 2) 
leads to a wavelength dependence of the noise and a (partial) restauration of the 
spectral features on the linear wavelength scale. 
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Fig. 1. Intensity profile of a low-dispersion objective prism galaxy spectrum. 
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Fig. 2. Intensity profile of Fig. 1 corrected for atmospheric extinction, transmission of the 
prism and the achromatic correcting plate and the sensitivity of the emulsion. 


Intensity profiles corrected for atmospheric extinction E(A), transmission of the prism 
P(A) and the achromatic correcting plate A(X), and the sensitivity of the emulsion 
S(A) are needed for some purposes, e.g. for the calculation of equivalent widths in 
emission line objects and for galaxy redshift measurements by least-squares compar- 
isons of spectral profiles. Corrected profiles (Fig. 2) are obtained from Eqn. 3, the 
filter functions are taken from Clowes et al. (1980): 


I(X)corr = IA) [E(A) P(A) AA) SOAN - (3) 
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2.4 The wavelength reference point 


A critical process for reliable wavelength measurements is the determination of the 
wavelength reference point. Emerson (1981, 1983) and Beard et al. (1986) showed that 
the frequently used emulsion cutoff introduces a systematic error < 50 um depending 
on magnitude and colour of the object. This leads to radial velocity errors from 
< 6600 kms! at 400nm to < 11500 kms! above 500 nm. 


The MRSP uses the transformation from direct plate positions of automatically se- 
lected G-type stars to the positions of their 400nm breaks on the objective prism 
plate. The error obtained in æ is 0733, corresponding to 700 kms! at z = 0.0 and 
1200 kms~! at z = 0.3. This is the limit of the redshift accuracy attainable. More 
information about the wavelength calibration is given by Tucholke et al. (1988) and 
Tucholke (1988). 


Details about the automated classification, especially for M- and G-type stars, are 
given by Schuecker (1986b) and Schuecker et al. (1986, 1988a). The classification 
will be extended to all MK-spectral classes using low-dispersion classification criteria 
given by Seitter (1988). 


2.5 Rectification 
2.5.1 About the use of fuzzy algebra 


A basic problem in automated redshift measurement is the correct identification of the 
chosen spectral feature. In order to make such a feature visible at low dispersions, 
it is essential that a suitable reference continuum is defined. Usual methods, like 
polynomial fits etc., fix the continuum with regard to one criterion only. In order to 
get solutions which optimize several criteria, fuzzy algebra is applied. 


In a fuzzy set C the transition from membership to nonmembership is continuous and 
for any point characterized by a declining sequence of numbers pc (Zadeh 1965). C 
is defined as a set of n pairs 


C = {(uc(Li), Li); i= 1,2,...,n} . (4) 


For each point L;, wc(L;) gives the degree of membership in C. Therefore, C includes 
the concept of ordinary sets if pc = 0 or 1. A standard expression of the membership 
function uc(L) is the $-function (Zadeh 1975): 


0 a>L 
2(2=2)? a<L<b 
S(L;a,b,c) = 1- (422)? b<L<e (5) 
1 e< L c#a#0 
with „ete 
~ 2 


It is an S-shaped function with the parameters a, b, c where b determines the cross- 
over point. S- or other membership functions are similar to probability distribution 
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functions, but conceptually different (Pal and Dutta Majumder 1986): while the 
probability distribution function describes how frequently values < L occur, the mem- 
bership function indicates how closely L resembles an ideal element. The choice of 
the function for the solution of a special problem is ad hoc and only based on the 
fact that it gives useful results. The unique evaluation of membership functions is a 
ongoing major controversy in fuzzy set theory. 


The intersection between different fuzzy sets C; is calculated from the values of the 
contributing membership functions (Zadeh 1965, 1968, 1973): 


Hintersection (L) = min{ Hc, (L), UC, (L), 3 . (6) 


Weighting of the different sets is attainable e.g. with exponential fuzzifiers e: 


Hweighted(L) = [u(L)]°. (7) 
They also offer the possibility to modify the slope of the membership function. 


2.5.2 Rectification with fuzzy algebra 


In terms of fuzzy sets, the problem of rectification can be formulated as follows. 
Given is a set of different reference continua {RF} with parameter L. L, e.g. the 
filter width, is chosen for the calculation of the different continua. The problem is to 
find the continuum (i.e. the value of L) which optimizes the criteria and thus yields the 
properties of the wanted continuum. Each criterion must be represented by a fuzzy 
set. The intersection of the different fuzzy sets (Eqn. 6) represents the combination of 
the different criteria. The value Z with the highest membership gives the continuum 
which satisfies all criteria best. The criteria chosen here are: 


1: clear protrusion of breaks above the reference continuum 
2: smoothness of the continuum (short length) 


3: good approximation of the spectrum (low rms). 


The different reference continua RË are computed by cubic spline interpolations be- 
tween k knots selected from the intensity profile /;. The knots are defined by the 
minima found in k wavelength intervals of I;. The parameter L is the length of the 
interval. For low values of L the approximation of J; increases, whereas the smooth- 
ness of the continuum and the protrusion of the breaks decrease. For large L the 
breaks are more clearly visible but the approximation of I; decreases. 


The three criteria constitute three fuzzy sets. To evaluate the corresponding mem- 
bership functions, e.g. the parameters a, b, c of the S-function (Eqn. 5), the criteria 
are given in quantitative forms: 


Criterion 1: maxéz = >>,(; — RE) 


2 
Criterion 2: min#, =D, 4/1+ (FER) (8) 


Criterion 3: minez = J,(I; — RE)? 
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Fig. 3. Reference continua superimposed on a galaxy spectrum profile. L is the parameter 
of the reference continuum, u is the membership value of the intersecting fuzzy set. The 
chosen reference continuum has the hightest membership value x = 0.83 and L = 15. 


The quantities 62, Oz and €z are calculated for each reference continuum RE. Physi- 
cally meaningful values of L lead to sets {6}, {0z} and {ez}, from which convenient 
membership functions can be obtained. If the S-function is used, the extrema of 67, 
9, and cz define the parameters a, b, c: 


ds = min, {67} cs = maxz {ôL} bs = Mge 
a= min, {91} ce = max, {61} ose (9) 
a. = mins{er} ce = maxz {ez} 


The corresponding membership functions are: 


us(L)={ S(Lias,bs,c5) $9 
we(L) = {1— S(L; ag, bo, ce) } (10) 
helL) = {1- S(L; ae, bes Ce) }°° 


with the exponential fuzzifiers eı, ea and e3. ys = 1 corresponds to a continuum 
showing the breaks in the spectrum J; best. u; = 0 is the membership value for the 
continuum with the worst representation of the breaks. Corresponding relations hold 
for jp and pe. Eqn.6 gives the intersection of the fuzzy sets. The value L with the 
highest membership of the resulting fuzzy set yields the wanted reference continuum. 
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Figure 3 shows reference continua with different search intervals L for a galaxy spec- 
trum (type Sc, my = 16°3). They are chosen from a total of 49 different continua. L 
varies between L = 2 (dlog A = 0.0046) and L = 50 (0.115). The adjusted values for 
the exponential fuzzifiers are eı = 10.0, eg = 1.0 and e3 = 0.1. Membership values 
from Eqn. 6 lie between p = 0.00 and p = 0.83. Curves with u = 0.00 represent con- 
tinua where one or more criteria completely fail: for L = 2 and 50 no clear protrusion 
of the 400 nm break is achieved. In addition, the continuum for LL = 2 is rather long. 
The best reference continuum has L = 15. 


The different S/N ratios of the galaxies lead to different values of L for the opti- 
mal reference continua. Therefore, the procedure described above must be applied 
individually to each spectrum. 


3 Methods for redshift determination 
3.1 The correlation method 


After rebinning the z-scales of the spectra into logarithmic wavelength scales (Eqn. 2), 
redshifts correspond to uniform linear shifts of the spectral features. In order to find 
the redshift z of a galaxy spectrum J;, one has to find the template spectrum T7 most 
similar to I; from a set of templates with known redshifts {T7}. This is performed 
with the generalized correlation function (e.g. Bracewell 1978): 


— X: LT} 
VEAL)? LTA 


The normalization factor leads to correlations c, between —1 (anticorrelation) and +1 
(ideal correlation, autocorrelation). The template T7 which maximizes c, is the chosen 
template. The position of the correlation peak gives the redshift of the programme 
galaxy. 


Cz 


(11) 


Figure 4 presents correlation functions between a G-type star template and three 
galaxy spectra. The correct redshifts of the galaxy spectra, taken from Parker et al. 
(1986) and West and Frandsen (1981), are indicated by arrows. A G-type star tem- 
plate was chosen because most of the integral galaxy spectra are of this spectral type 
(Humason et al. 1956). The set of templates {T7} is created by artificially shifting 
the G-type spectrum relative to the galaxy spectrum. 


The correlation is more sensitive to redshift when rectified spectra with their continua 
subtracted are matched. This mode was used here. For rectification the procedure 
outlined in Sect. 2.5 is applied. In order to measure redshifts up to twice as large 
as those obtained by using periodic boundary conditions (e.g. FFT, Simkin 1974) 
zeros are appended to both ends of the spectra. Larger shifts between T7 and J; lead, 
however, to lower numbers of spectrum pixels available for the calculation of the cross 
term in Eqn.11. Therefore, correlation peaks at large shifts have lower weight than 
peaks at small shifts. 


In Fig. 4a the position of the highest correlation peak gives the correct redshift. The 
neighbouring peaks correspond to the 430nm breaks. Figs. 4b and c illustrate two 
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Fig. 4. Correlation functions c between a G-type star template and three galaxy spectra. 
The correct redshifts are indicated by arrows. 

4a: The position of the highest correlation peak gives the correct redshift. 

4b: Correlation function with local registration error. 

4e: Correlation function with false acquisition error. 


important correlation errors (Ryan and Hunt 1981): 


- Local registration errors occur when the breaks are smeared out, resulting in broader 
correlation peaks with shifted maximum positions (Fig. 4b). The distortions of the 
breaks are caused by seeing effects and grain noise of the emulsion. Because of the 
highly nonlinear dispersion curve of the prism, local registration errors are larger in 
the red spectral range. Estimates of the correlation errors, e.g. from the asymmetric 
component of c, (Tonry and Davis 1979), are thus dependent on wavelength, i.e. 
redshift, and cannot be computed with simple analytic expressions. 


- False acquisition errors occur when different breaks or large noise peaks in the spectra 
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lead to more than one prominent correlation peak. The position of the highest peak 
may not give the correct redshift (Fig. 4c). In contrast to local registration errors, 
which are more or less random, false acquisition errors can lead to large systematic 
redshift errors. To circumvent this, additional methods for redshift measurements 
must be applied. They determine the redshift range in the correlation function where 
the correct correlation peak is expected. Two such methods are given in the following 
sections. 


Details about the redshift accuracy attainable with the correlation method are given 
in Sect. 4. 


3.2 The least-squares method 


The method of measuring redshifts by comparing intensity distributions of galaxies of 
unknown redshifts with those of known redshifts was originally developed by Baum 
(1962). In order to measure the redshifts of clusters of galaxies, he averaged mul- 
ticolour photometric intensities of galaxies in each cluster, thus increasing the S/N 
ratios of the distributions, and compared the intensity distributions to those of galax- 
ies with known redshifts. Oke (1971) improved this observational procedure and was 
able to compare the photometric data of individual galaxies with suitable templates. 
More recent work using the photometric redshift method is reported by Loh (1988). 


A corresponding method can also be used with spectra. It is to find the best template 
T? which leads to a minimum sum of (unweighted) squared deviations between the 
actual programme spectrum J; and the different templates T?: 


s=) (L-T). (12) 


z 


In most cases the S/N ratios of individual programme galaxy spectra are low. If the 
S/N ratios of the templates are also low, s? is dominated by noise and therefore not 
sensitive to redshiit. To reduce this problem, templates with high S/N ratios should 
be used. 


For measuring redshifts from objective prism spectra with this method, intensity 
profiles corrected with Eqn.3 are compared. The profiles are normalized to equal 
intensities at 520nm. The templates {T7} are created by shifting one template along 
the logarithmic wavelength axis to artificial redshifts. As in the case of template 
matching via correlations, the programme spectrum has to be extended on both sides, 
here using the mean intensities at the beginning and at the end of the spectra. The 
template which minimizes Eqn. 12 determines the redshift. 


Figure 5 gives three cases of s?-values vs. differences in logarithmic wavelengths be- 
tween the programme galaxies and a G-type star. Fig. 5a illustrates a correct least- 
squares mininum. Fig. 5b and c show errors analogous to the local registration and 
false acquisition errors (Sect.3.1). The fact that the same types of errors occur in 
both methods relies on similarities between least-squares minimization and correlation 
mazimization as shown by Ryan and Hunt (1981). 


In contrast to the correlation method where rectified spectra are compared, the least- 
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squares method is perfomed with intensity profiles, including both the line spectra 
and continua. While the correlation method is more sensitive to redshift, resulting in 
sharp peaks of the correlation function, the advantage of the smoother least-squares 
curves is that the effects of noise or other spurious features are suppressed. Here the 
possible systematic errors mentioned above are more clearly visible. 


Another important redshift error of both methods is caused by different intrinsic 
colours of galaxies. To reduce this error, template galaxies (or artificially redshifted 
stars) of different spectral types must be used. 
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Fig. 5. Least-squares functions s? between a G-type star template and three galaxy spectra. 
The correct redshifts are indicated by arrows. 

5a: The position of the s*-minimum gives the correct redshift. 

5b: s?-function with local registration error. 

Be: s?-function with false acquisition error. 
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3.3 The break measuring method 


The two methods described in Sects. 3.1 and 3.2 give integral measures of the galaxy 
redshifts. They use all spectral features without identifying them individually. In this 
section a method for the automated identification of breaks is described. 


3.3.1 Search for individual breaks 


From Eqn. 2 it is apparent that the nonlinear dispersion curve of the prism affects 
the intensity profiles of all spectra in a characteristic way: the spectral intensities 
increase with increasing wavelengths. Thus, strong absorption systems have depressed 
intensities at their short wavelength end, leading to a break-like appearence. This 
suggests the following break detection method: 


At a certain number of pre-determined intensity levels of an intensity profile /(A) 
the corresponding wavelengths are determined. Several neighbouring intensity values 
found within a small wavelength interval indicate the presence of a break. The combi- 
nation of numbers of intensity levels and width of the wavelength interval must satisfy 
preset criteria. These given, the wavelength groups are found by cluster analysis. 


3.3.2 Identification of breaks 


Spectrum profiles with different numbers of breaks are given in Fig.6. For a one 
break spectrum it is always assumed that the detected feature is the strongest one, 
i.e. the 400nm break. A two break spectrum is most likely to show the 400 nm and 
the 430nm break, the two most prominent features in a galaxy spectrum. In order 
to ensure correct identifications, the two detected breaks must give similar redshifts. 
Spectra of this kind are found for galaxies with redshifts z < 0.25; at higher redshifts 
the 430 nm break is not observable on the IIIaJ-emulsion used. 


Spectra with no break are frequently overexposed and thus rejected. Peculiar galaxy 
profiles may have more than two prominent breaks. For faint spectra it is expected 
that some of them show the Mg II or Fell absorptions, indicating large redshifts and 
extremly high absolute luminosities. A special study of those objects is in preparation. 


After identification of the breaks the final redshift is obtained by measuring the posi- 
tion of half maximum intensity of the 400 nm break using polynomial fits. Additional 
fits to the 430nm break, when present, are not necessary because the position of this 
break is not as well determined as that of the 400 nm break, leading to higher redshift 
errors. 


4 Estimates of redshift accuracies 


The redshift accuracies for the three methods described in Sect. 3 are discussed here. 
Because of the small number of galaxy redshifts obtained from slit spectra in the 
relevant magnitude and redshift ranges (1770 < m; < 20”; z < 0.3) the redshift 
accuracies are estimated by comparing the redshifts measured with the individual 
methods. The redshifts are obtained for SRC field No. 411. In the following the sub- 
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Fig. 6. Galaxy spectrum profiles with 
6a: no break, 6b: one break, 6c: two breaks, 6d: three breaks. 


script ‘C’ denotes correlation method (Sect.3.1), ‘L’ least-squares method (Sect. 3.2) 
and ‘B’ break measuring method (Sect. 3.3) 


4.1 Systematic errors 


In the first step systematic errors are detected and corrected. For this the redshifts zz 
and zg are compared. One break galaxies are plotted in Fig. 7a, two break galaxies in 
Fig. 7b. In contrast to one break galaxies, two break galaxies might have zz redshifts 
with false acquisition errors, the minima of the s?-relation are caused by the 430nm 
break and not by the 400nm break. Galaxy redshifts with this error are located in 
a region nearly parallel to the diagonal in Fig. 7b. Fig. 7c shows the relation between 
redshifts after correcting zz for the false acquisition error. Galaxies are rejected when 
large redshift differences zz — zg are found which cannot be explained by systematic 
confusions of spectral features. 
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0.0 0.1 0.2 ZB 


Fig. 7. Redshifts zz obtained from the 
least-squares method vs. redshifts zs ob- 
tained from direct break identifications. 
7a: One break galaxies 

7b: Two break galaxies 

7c: zr-redshifts corrected for false acquisi- 
tion errors. 
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Fig.8. Histograms of the redshift differ- 
ences. 

8a: dzsı 

8b: dzcı 

8c: dzcs 

The zz-redshifts are corrected for false ac- 
quisition errors. 
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Table 1. Errors of the redshift measurement methods 


relative mean systematic mean sample | number of 
errors errors errors redshifts galaxies 


dzgı = 0.0196 | dzz; = 0.0160 | dzg, = +0.0058 | (zg) = 0.107 | N = 1766 
dzer = 0.0177 | dzg = 0.0110 | őzcz = -0.0025 | (zc) = 0.125 | N= 1452 
dzca = 0.0135 | dzo = 0.0074 | ôzcg = —0.0046 | (zz) = 0.112 | N = 4945 


For each galaxy the averaged redshift zọ = ZLŁZR, Or 20 = Zg Or zy when only one 
reliable redshift could be measured, determines the central value for the redshift range 
zo + 6z where the redshift from the correlation method zo should be looked for. 6z 
is chosen according to empirical values. 


4.2 Statistical errors 


In the next step the distributions of redshift differences are used to compute the 
statistical errors of the individual methods dzg, dzz, dzc. If zr is the true (unknown) 
galaxy redshift, error differences are given by the equations: 


dzBL = ŽB - ZL = (zT +dzp) — (zr +dz;) = dzs - dz; 
dzcı = zC — ZL = (zr + dzo) — (zp + dzz) = dzc — dz: (13) 
dzcs = ZC — ZB = (zr + dzo) — (zr +dzg) =dzc -dzp. 


dzsr, dzc and dzgg are obtained from the redshift measurements. 


In order to get reliable estimates of dz;,dzg and dzc, variances are calculated. They 
contain cross terms J- dz; - dz; corresponding to correlated redshift differences dz;, 
dz;: 

dzh, = dz + dz? - 2 Y, dz + dzz 

dz2., = dz2, + dei. - 25 dzc- dzz (14) 

dzdıp = de + dz% - 2% dzc dzB. 


Eqns. 14 show that correlated redshift differences dz; - dz; > 0 reduce the variances 
dz, whereas anticorrelated differences dz; - dz; < 0 increase them. For statistically 
independent redshift differences the cross terms vanish leading to a set of equations 
where the measured variances dz? uniquely determine the standard deviations of the 
individual methods. 


Table 1 contains the redshift errors of the individual methods obtained from the 
relative errors. The mean redshift differences zBL, 620, 6203, the mean redshifts 
(zz), (zB), (zc) and the numbers N of the galaxies used for the computations are 
also given. The distributions of dzsr, dzcı and dzcg are shown in Fig. 8. 


The computations of the individual errors are in general agreement with values de- 
rived by Cooke et al. (1977, 1981) and Beard et al. (1986) for interactive redshift 
measurements using visual break identifications. 
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The correlation method is the most accurate redshift measurement technique whereas 
the least-squares method has the lowest accuracy. This is partially caused by the fact 
that the correlation method matches spectral features while the least-squares method 
uses the whole of the spectrum profiles. 


Another reason is that for the correlation method a preset redshift interval zp + 0.03 
ties the results to one or both of the redshifts determined by the other methods. With 
the redshifts not being independent, the corresponding relative errors are smaller 
and so are the resulting individual errors. The break measurement technique gives 
intermediate accuracies: the break measurements are more affected by noise than the 
correlation measurements. 


The systematic differences between the redshifts (62;,) are small relative to the stan- 
dard deviations dz; so that they are presently neglected. 


The number of galaxies used for error calculations are different for the individual 
methods. Most galaxy redshifts are obtained with the break measurement and correl- 
ation method. The least-squares method needs the spectral continuum and, therefore, 
gives reliable redshifts only for the brighter galaxies. This is supported by the com- 
puted mean redshifts (z) which are lower for the least-squares method. 


5 Conclusions and future plans 


In Sects. 2 and 3 the automated preprocessing and redshift measurement algorithms 
used in MRSP were described. Traditional reduction techniques like spectrophotom- 
etry, wavelength calibrations, correlation and least-squares methods and new algo- 
rithms of pattern recognition, like fuzzy algebra, were applied. The calculated redshift 
errors of the individual methods are about dz = 0.01, corresponding to 3000 km s7! 
for single redshift measurements and 0.008, coresponding to 2300 km s7! for the mean 
from the two independent redshifts, e.g. 25% of all quoted measurements. 


With the method described here it is possible to obtain about 6000 galaxy redshifts 
from one objective prism plate at high galactic latitudes for objects with my < 20. So 
far, four plates (ESO/SRC fields Nos. 351, 411, 412 and 474) covering more than 100 
square degrees, were analyzed. A total number of 200000 spectra, stellar and non- 
stellar, were processed. The number of redshifts obtained is 24000. The accuracies 
of redshift determinations have since been improved so that now more than 75% of 
them are found from two independent methods. By the end of 1988 twelve or more 
objective prism plates will have been measured with more than 600000 spectra and 
more than 70000 redshifts. With the reduction time of one week per spectral plate 
(one template), progress is mainly limited by the supply of objective prism plates. 
Astronomical and cosmological interpretations of the data from field No. 411 are given 
by Schuecker et al. (1988b,c), Schuecker (1988), and Ott (1988). 
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Abstract 


The analysis of 6300 galaxy redshifts obtained automatically from a single low- 
dispersion objective prism plate shows that the ESO/SRC Atlas field No. 411 is domi- 
nated by a galaxy supercluster at z = 0.11+0.01, (330430 h"!M pe). The supercluster 
consists of at least five rich clusters, connected by bridges of galaxies, constituting 
a filament of length > 20 h"!Mpe. Luminosity functions are calculated for the high 
and low density regions. The fraction of bright galaxies is higher for the high density 
region. 


1 Introduction 


A number of authors have drawn attention to the observation and confirmation of 
super large-scale structures with dimensions of several tens to several hundreds of 
megaparsecs. Among them are Bahcall and Soneira (1983, 1984), Schmidt (1984), 
Batuski and Burns (1985) and Kopylov et al. (1987). In these investigations the as- 
sumption is made that rich clusters of galaxies trace superclusters, that their absence 
constitutes voids, and that the underlying distribution of galaxies follows the distri- 
bution of the clusters (Abell 1961). Because of the limited observing times at large 
telescopes most cluster distances are obtained from a few galaxy redshifts only. The 
interpretation of cluster catalogues (e.g. Schmidt 1986, Struble and Rood 1987a, b) 
with respect to super large-scale topology is thus complicated and not unique. 


The present paper is the first of a series of communications about results from the 
Muenster Redshift Project (MRSP). The large-scale distribution of galaxies will be in- 
vestigated in individual and in adjoining wide angle fields, with about 6 000 measured 
galaxy redshifts per field up to z < 0.3, and accuracies dz = 0.008 corresponding to 
2400kms~!. Special emphasis is given to the identification of clusters and super- 
clusters, but also to the distribution of field galaxies. Horstmann (1988a, hereafter 
HH) in collaboration with the present author studies the distribution of galaxies of 
different morphological types. Luminosity functions for low and high density regions, 
ie. field and cluster galaxies, are determined. All redshifts are obtained automatically 
from UK objective prism Schmidt plates (Schuecker 1988, hereafter PS). 
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2 General properties of the redshift sample 
2.1 The observational data 


16 800 galaxy spectra with a preset magnitude limit m; < 20°°5 were segmented from 
the objective prism plate of field No. 411 (HH). 3000 of the spectra overlap and were 
automatically rejected. From the remainder, 6300 galaxy redshifts were determined 
with the methods described in PS. The galaxies have redshifts 0.0 < z < 0.3 and 
magnitudes 16.5 < my < 205. 


The magnitudes were obtained by transforming m, to m/, using the mean colour 
index of the objects B — V = 0.8 and calibrating with the photometric sequence of 
Hawkins (1981). m; magnitudes are corrected for the K-effect using the analytic 
expression given by Shanks et al. (1984) for E and SO galaxies: 


mp = my — (4.142 — 0.442?) (1) 


The choice of correction factors is determined by the fact that early-type galaxies 
constitute about 2 of the galaxies as found in the morphological studies of HH. 


Corrections for biased redshift and magnitude measurements are necessary before 
luminosity functions (Sect. 4) can be derived. 


2.2 Statistical corrections 


In Fig. 1a differential galaxy number counts Ng(mg) in intervals of 0.1 magnitudes 
obtained from the direct plate and differential number counts for galaxies with mea- 


Fig. la. Differential galaxy number counts obtained from the direct plate Na(ms) and for 
galaxies with measured redshifts N.(ms) from the objective prism plate. 
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sured redshifts from the objective prism plate are shown. Fig.1b gives the differ- 
ence s(mg) = log Na(mz) — log N,(mg) for different magnitudes. The values of the 
3(mag)-function measure the incompleteness of the redshift sample. The function is 
also sensitive to biases of the redshift sample relative to the sample from the direct 
plate. 


Significant deviations from zero and from an unbiased flat distribution are found. 
Since higher values of s(mg) indicate a lower fraction of objects with measured red- 
shifts it appears that increasingly more galaxies are missed going from faint to bright 
magnitudes down to about 17”. This can be attributed to the fact that the galaxy 
images tend to be larger at bright magnitudes giving rise to a smeared out appearance 
and thus difficulties in measuring characteristic features. The small values of s(mp) 
for the brightest galaxies (< 17”) are an artefact. This is supported by the fact that 
the noise in this region is also high, due to the low number of objects (small volume 
covered in near space and scarcity of absolutely bright galaxies at larger distances). 


Equation 2 is a formal description of the above mentioned selection effects: 


(mp) = | 9.9500 2 - 10.2883, mg < 1770 (2) 
MB) = | 9.1086 mz + 2.6079, 17” < mz < 20™ 


Eqn. 3 gives NS(mg), the number of galaxies corrected for the selection effects, i.e. 
the expected unbiased number on the objective prism plate: 


logN?(mz) = s(mB) + log N.(ma) (3) 


Because the correction factors are global they do not correct for differences in the 
redshift measurements of different galaxy types. The corrected sample is, of course, 
only complete and unbiased relative to the sample from the direct plate. Recent 
improvements of the techniques of redshift measurements show that our new data do 
not require a correction for bias. (Sect.5 and Schuecker et al. 1988a). 


s(m) 
1.0 
l K 
0.2 
m 
16” 17" 18” 19™ B 


Fig. 1b. Logarithmic differences s(mp) for different magnitudes. 
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2.3 The M(z)-diagram 


In Fig.1 of Ott (1988) absolute magnitudes Mp vs. redshifts z are plotted. The 
absolute magnitudes were calculated using the luminosity distance given by Mattig 
(1958), with the parameters Hp = 100 kms—! Mpc™!, gg = 0.5 and A = 0: 


Ms = ms +5log Hy - 25- (4 
5log { Sla0z + (ao - (VTF 3: - 1)]} 


In the Mg(z) diagram the cutoff line is fixed by the limiting magnitude mg = 2075. 
The lack of apparently bright galaxies at low redshifts (z < 0.1) is explained in 
Sect. 2.2. 


3 Morphological properties of the redshift sample 
3.1 The large-scale distribution of galaxies 


Results concerning the two-dimensional distribution of galaxies for field No. 411 are 
given in Dodd and MacGillivray (1986) and in Horstmann (1988 a,b). Information 
about the individual clusters, i.e. distribution of galaxies in two and three dimensions, 
cluster luminosity functions etc., can be found in Schuecker et al. (1988b). Fig. 2 shows 
the isopleths of galaxies in this field as presented by HH. The field is divided into five 
sections, a) to d) at different declinations and fixed right ascensions, and e) over a 
narrow right ascension strip covering all declinations included in a) to d). 


Fig. 2. The distribution of galaxies in field No. 411. For each section a) to e) corresponding 
wedge diagrams are shown in Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 3. Wedge diagrams of the five areas given in Fig. 2. 

Fig. 3a: Section a) 0°33" < R.A. <0"59™, —28°21' < Decl. < —27°15' 
Section b) 0°33" < R.A. < 0859", —30°00' < Decl. < —28°21’ 
Section c) 0°33" < R.A. <0?59®, —31°39' < Decl. < -30°00' 
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Fig. 3. cont. 
Fig. 3b: Section d) 0°33" < R.A. <0"59™, —32°45' < Decl. < —31°39' 
Section e) 0°51" < R.A. < 0°59™, —32°45' < Decl. < —27°15' 


Wedge diagrams of the five different areas are given in Fig. 3. The sizes of the symbols 
are proportional to the apparent brightness of the galaxies. Fig. 3b and e correspond to 
cluster-rich regions on the direct plate. The diagrams show that most of the luminous 
galaxies are concentrated in clusters near redshifts z = 0.11. Bright galaxies are also 
located at z = 0.07 (R.A. = 0°46™, Decl. = —29°) and z = 0.12 (R.A. = 0°55", 
Decl. = —30°). In the other wedge diagrams no significant concentrations are found. 


3.2 The redshift histograms 


One hundred redshift histograms covering the whole field are presented in Fig. 4. Each 
histogram is calculated for an area of 33’ x 33’. The redshift range is 0.0 < z < 0.3. 
The galaxies are counted in bins dz = 0.01 leading to numbers of galaxies < 15 per 
bin. The average number per histogram is about 60. 
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Fig. 4. Redshift histograms for field No. 411. 
Fig.4a: Section: 0°46" <R.A.<0"59™, —32°45' < Decl. < -27°15' 
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Fig. 4. cont. 
Fig. 4b: Section: 0°33" < R.A. < 0”46™, —32°45' < Decl. < —27°15' 
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As expected, the number of galaxies is larger in histograms from areas in the direction 
of the clusters than in the others. In these histograms the most significant columns 
are shaded. Most of them lie at redshifts 0.10 < z < 0.12, again illustrating that the 
prominent clusters found on the direct plate are concentrated in this redshift range. 


3.3 Comparison with previous measurements 


Three of the five clusters have published redshifts obtained with slit spectra and 
objective prism spectra measured interactively. Table 1 lists the clusters, number 
of redshifts previously obtained, corresponding z-values, authors, number of galaxy 
redshifts measured in the MRSP and z-values obtained in the MRSP. 


Table 1: Comparison of cluster redshifts 


Cluster Niit z Authors | Nursp | ZMRSP 
0035-2849 | 2 0.1126 1 20 0.105 
0047-2946 | 1 (10*) | 0.107 (0.11*) | 2 (3*) 20 0.115 
0049-2846 | 1 0.107 2 11 0.100 


* interactive measurements from objective prism spectra 


(1) West and Frandsen (1981) 
(2) Ellis and Allen (1983) 
(3) MacGillivray and Dodd (1979) 


The external error of the MRSP cluster redshifts relative to those from other authors 
are not larger than the mean internal error of 0.008. 


3.4 Clustering on large scales 


The redshifts from Table 1 again support the existence of a concentration of the 
clusters at redshift z = 0.11. The question arises whether the clusters are part of a 
supercluster. If so, one expects to find connections between the clusters. 


An interesting region in this context is at o'47™ < R.A. < 0°49” and —29°50! < 
Decl. < —28°30' (Fig. 4). Of six histograms, four show prominent peaks at z = 0.11 
or z = 0.15. Two of the histograms include the clusters 0047-2946 and 0049-2846, 
respectively. One ‘non-cluster’ histogram has a prominent peak at z = 0.11. On the 
direct plate a filament is seen connecting the centers of the two rich clusters. This 
suggests the existence of a bridge of galaxies about 64~'Mpc long. The other non- 
cluster histogram has a peak at z = 0.15. This shows that the feature in spite of its 
close proximity to the 0.11-structure in projection is not a member of it. 


Connections between the cluster pair 0047-2946, 0049-2846 in the eastern part and 
the cluster 0035-2849 in the western part of the 0.11-structure are apparent in the 
histograms for 0°35™ < R.A. < 0°46™, -28°15’ < Decl. < —30°00’. Therefore, 
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the galaxies at 0.11c form a supercluster. The minimum size of the supercluster is 
20 h`! Mpc in the direction of R.A. and 6h !Mpc in the direction of Decl. 


Measurements in neighbouring fields suggest a much larger size of the total super- 
cluster (> 40 h`! Mpc) in which the 0.11-structure constitutes the dominant region 
of very high density (see Fig. 6 of HH). 

The histograms for o'36™ < R.A. < 0'43™, —30°15’ < Decl. < —28°15! have signifi- 
cant maxima at z = 0.07. The structure is also marked by some bright galaxies in the 
wedge diagrams (Fig. 3). This foreground cluster seems to be elongated with a major 
axis lying nearly perpendicular to the 0.11-structure. The smaller distance and the 
orientation of the cluster implies non-membership in the 0.11-structure. 


4 Physical properties of the redshift sample 
4.1 Parametric representation of luminosity functions 


In order to give a physical description of the MRSP redshift sample luminosity func- 
tions (LF) were calculated. 


Luminosity functions should be measured in equal redshift intervals Az at different 
redshifts z. This guarantees good coverage of both the faint and bright ends of the 
LF. The number of galaxies at redshifts z + Az with magnitudes between Mg and 
Mz + AM is according to Weinberg (1972): 


N(z+Az,Mp)AMR_ = 


( c ) 1 [goz + (go — 1)(V1 + 2402 — 1)? 
Hy} ú (1+ 2)® YI+ 2qoz 


n(z, MB) AM is the number of galaxies per unit volume at redshift z with magni- 
tudes between M and M+AM. 


If there is neither creation nor destruction and evolution of galaxies in the redshift 
range considered, the galaxy densities at redshifts z are related to the galaxy densities 
at z = 0 by 


n(z,MgB)2Az A0 AMgB, (5) 


n(z, Mg) = (1 + z)’n(0, Mp) . (6) 


n(0, Mp) is the general LF, e.g. the number of galaxies per proper unit volume. 


According to the Schechter formalism (Schechter 1976) the LF is characterized by the 
parameters M% (bright end magnitude), a (faint end slope) and n* (normalization 
factor for galaxy densities). Whereas Schechter’s analytic expression of the LF was 
originally formulated for luminosities, we use the magnitude dependent form: 


log[n(0,MB)AMp] = log[0.41ln10] + log(n*) — 0.4 (a + 1)(Mpg — M3) 
— log(e) dex [ —0.4 (Mg — Mh) ] + log (4MpB) (7) 
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Fig. 5. Luminosity function of samples A (a) and B (b) with superimposed Schechter func- 
tions. 


4.2 Luminosity functions of MRSP samples 


In order to find possible differences between the LFs of the general field (low den- 
sity) and the cluster regions (high density) five subsamples of the MRSP data were 
investigated: 


Sample A: all galaxies with measured redshifts 0.0 < z < 0.3 
Sample B: sample A corrected for incompleteness and bias (Sect. 2.2) 
Sample C: sample B for low density regions with 0.00 < z < 0.20 
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Sample D: sample B for high density regions with 0.09 < z < 0.13 
Sample E: sample B for low density regions with 0.09 < z < 0.13. 


n(0, Mp) is determined for the redshift intervals 2Az = 0.01 and the absolute mag- 
nitude intervals AMg = 0.2. 


‘The comparison of samples A and B is used to show the influence of selection effects 
(Sect. 2.2) on the shape of the LF. Sample C is compared with the field LFs presented 
by Felten (1977). Samples D and E illustrate the differences between the shapes of 
the LFs for high and low density regions. 


Figure 5 presents the LFs of samples A and B in the magnitude range Mg = 
[-24,-10]. The correction factors were computed separately for each [z,z + Az] 
and [ MB, Msg + AM] interval using Eqns. 1 through 4. Superimposed on Fig. 5a 
and b are the Schechter functions fitted to the data. The best-fit parameters and 
their formal errors are: 


Sample A (uncorrected): 

M3 = -2072+02, a= —1.58 +0.07, n* = (3.7 + 0.5)103 
Sample B (corrected): 

My} =~-2072+0.2, œ= —1.56 +0.05, n* = (4.7+0.7)10° 


The logarithmic mean scatter of +0.2, corresponds to ratios of the N(z + Az, 
Mg) AMgz of +1.6. The variances are caused by the clusters of galaxies found in 
the field and by the errors of the redshift and magnitude measurements. Measuring 
points with large deviations towards smaller n are systematically biased by the in- 
completeness of the sample; points with values N(z+Az, Mg) AM < 5 are not used 
for the fits with the Schechter function. 


No significant differences between the LFs of the uncorrected and the corrected red- 
shift samples are found. The use of the corrected galaxy number counts, however, 
increases n*. The M}-values are in general agreement with the values obtained e.g. 
by Sandage et al. (1985). The faint end slopes are smaller than the frequently quoted 
value a = —1.25, but in good agreement with the data points in Fig. 5. 


4.3 The field luminosity function 


In Fig. 6 the LF of sample C (field galaxies) is superimposed on the LFs assembled 
by Felten (1977). The mean number densities of field galaxies with equal absolute 
magnitudes in the present sample are determined using the same Hubble parameter 
Ho = 50kms~! Mpc? and the same magnitude bin size Amg = 1 mag as Felten. Be- 
cause field No. 411 is near the SGP no corrections for galactic absorption are applied. 
The MRSP data follow the general shape of the LFs with slightly lower densities in 
the range —21” < Mg < —18”. The densities at high luminosities are obtained from 
a few galaxies only. In order to get more reliable densities in this magnitude range, 
additional measurements on other plates are in preparation. 
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Table 2: Comparison of luminosity functions 


Mi (mag) | a | mao) | 
High density 
region —20.4 + 0.4 | -14240.1 | 14.4 + 4.3 
Low density 
region —22.5 + 0.4 | —1.7 + 0.1 | 1.0 0.2 


4.4 Comparison of luminosity functions in high and low density regions 


The LFs of samples D and E, fitted with Schechter functions, are shown in Fig. 7. 
The best-fit parameters are given in Table 2. 


The LFs and the best-fit parameters suggest that the fraction of bright (giant) galaxies 
is higher in clusters than in the general field. At present it is not clear whether 
this effect is caused by the properties of field and cluster galaxies, selection effects 
depending on morphology (e.g. the fraction of spiral galaxies is higher for the general 


field) and/or instrumental effects (e.g. variation of the sensitivity of the emulsion 
across the plate). 
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Fig.6. The luminosity function of sample C superimposed on the luminosity functions 
assembled by Felten (1977). 
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5 Conclusions 


A sample of 6 300 galaxies with redshifts z < 0.3 was analyzed. The results are: 


Five rich clusters are found at z = 0.11. For three of the clusters redshifts are 
available from slit spectra, supporting the present results. 


The rich clusters at z = 0.11 are connected and members of the Sculptor 
supercluster with a confirmed size of about 20h~! Mpc and a possible extend 
> 40A7!Mpc. In the latter case the 0.11-structure constitutes a dominant 
(very high density) nucleus of the supercluster. 


The often used hypothesis that galaxies which are not members of rich clusters 
do follow the distribution of the clusters (Abell 1961, Einasto et al. 1980) is 
supported by the presence of extended bridges between the clusters. 

Possible clusters are found at z = 0.07 and z = 0.15, respectively. 

After correcting for the incompleteness of the redshift sample using correspond- 
ing galaxy number counts on the direct plate, luminosity functions were cal- 
culated. For the field galaxies the luminosity function is in general agreement 
with Felten (1977). 

Significant differences between the luminosity functions for high and low density 


regions are observed. It is not yet clear whether these differences are physically 
real. 
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Fig. 7. Luminosity function of sample D (a) and E(b) with superimposed Schechter func- 


tions. 
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6 Prospects 


Recent improvements of the redshift measurement methods have increased the com- 
pleteness of the redshift sample, giving 7200 galaxy redshifts with m < 20” instead 
of 6300 redshifts with mg < 20°5 for the sample discussed in this paper. 


Redshifts were also obtained in fields adjacent to field No.411. They yield 4000 
redshifts (No. 351), 4300 redshifts (No. 474), 8200 redshifts (No.412). The large 
variations in the number of redshifts are mainly caused by differences in the quality 
of the objective prism plates. The redshift histograms of this enlarged sample of 
23 700 galaxies support the existence of the 0.11 supercluster with possible extensions 
in field No. 412 and No. 474. Other concentrations of clusters of galaxies are found in 
field No. 351 suggesting the presence of another supercluster at z = 0.14. 
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Abstract 


The paper describes a study, presently underway, of a sample of 150 nearby clusters 
of galaxies. We discuss the selection criteria, observational data, and methods of 
analysis, and present some illustrative results. 


1 Introduction 


In recent years much progress hass been made toward the understanding of nearby 
rich clusters of galaxies (Dressler 1984). In addition, studies of more distant clusters 
(Butcher and Oemler 1985) have revealed important differences between high-redshift 
clusters and nearby rich clusters. Despite this activity, we still know little about the 
nature of typical nearby clusters. As yet, there is no large well studied sample of 
typical low-redshift clusters, although some progress is being made toward this goal 
(Oegerle et al. 1986). 


The lack of good published data for nearby clusters prompted PH to obtain photo- 
graphic plates of a large sample of nearby clusters in the course of a study of struc- 
tural properties of clusters (Hickson 1977a,b). These plates form the basis for the 
present study. Our primary objectives are to extend this previous work by including 
photometric and morphological properties of cluster galaxies, obtained by microden- 
sitometer scanning and digitization of the plates. The resulting large homogeneous 
data set will allow us to examine statistical properties of clusters with accuracy. Such 
data are important, not only for the understanding of nearby clusters and the galax- 
ies that they contain, but also to provide a firm basis for comparison with distant 
clusters. 


In this paper, we discuss the observational data and selection criteria for the sample, 
the methods of analysis, and the present status of the project. 
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2 Observational data and sample selection 


The observational material consists of 10-inch plates taken by PH with the 48 inch 
Palomar Schmidt telescope. Two emulsions were employed: Kodak 127-02 (a fine 
grain red-sensitive emulsion which preceded the more recent IIIa-F) was used for 
more distant clusters, and Kodak 098-04 (a more sensitive coarse grain emulsion) was 
used for nearby clusters. Both emulsions were used with 2 mm of Schott RG-1 glass, 
corresponding to the red photographic F-band of Oemler (1974). This band is centered 
at 6500Aand is almost identical to the r-band of Thuan and Gunn (1976). Plates were 
developed for eight minutes in MWP-2. Each plate was calibrated with the Palomar 
spot sensitometer, which exposes a corner of the plate to spots of increasing (by V2) 
intensities. 


These plates are centred on clusters in Hickson’s “nearby” sample (1977a), but their 
large format results in other clusters being serendipitously included. In addition to 
the central cluster, all Abell clusters also on the plate were included, if their galaxies 
were clearly visible. This resulted in a sample of 150 clusters, which forms the basis 
for our study. 


3 Image analysis 


Each selected field containing clusters as well as the sensitometer spots, was scanned 
at the Rome Observatory at Monte Porzio with a PDS 1010 G microdensitometer. 
The measurements were made in the transparency mode. 


The plate scanning procedure produced a huge set of data recorded on magnetic tapes 
and to these data image processing software developed at the Rome Observatory was 
applied (Nanni et al. 1980, Pittella 1987). This software includes automatic object 
detection and identification, plate calibration and photometry, star-galaxy separation, 
and the determination of object shapes. 


3.1 Object detection procedure 


Object detection is the most essential procedure in the automatic image analysis. Its 
purpose is to build up a catalogue containing data on each of the objects detected. 
Objects were identified using the algorithm of Pittella and Vignato (1979), which 
operates in a line-by-line single pass mode (the image is read sequentially from mass 
memory only once with one line in the memory at a time). The algorithm is based 
on an image segmentation criterion which detects all sets of connected pixels above 
a suitable threshold level. To account for background variation, the local threshold 
level is defined using a smoothed surface derived from the original image by local 
averaging. A pixel is selected as part of an object if its transparency is lower than 
z % of the threshold value. In order to be accepted, an object must contain at least n 
pixels, where n is large enough to reject most random noise. The best values of z and 
n were determined by running the program interactively and displaying graphically 
the output from a region of the image. 


This procedure produces the following data for each object: coordinates of the cen- 
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troid, extent of the object (above threshold) in the coordinate directions, number of 
pixels n, maximum intensity, and threshold intensity. 


3.2 Plate calibration and photometry 


The calibration is obtained by fitting measured spot densities with a Fermi function 


of the form: 
DS-DF 


1+Ae-!e x ’ 


where DF, DS, A and P are free parameters. A typical calibration curve is shown 
in Fig.1. The calibration curve serves to construct the look-up table. 


D=DF+ (1) 


Photometry is carried out as follows. First, a series of integrated flux measure- 
ments is made. These measurements integrate over pixels through diaphragms of 
increasing diameter to give the integrated object intensity profile. Then the local 
background intensity J, is estimated by averaging five values nearest to the profile 
minimum. The intensity profile is converted to magnitudes according to the relation 
m = —2.5log(I/I,). By using local background measurements we avoid errors associ- 
ated with plate nonuniformity. The total magnitude of an object is computed as that 
corresponding to the largest diaphragm which does not include the background level. 


3.3 Star-galaxy separation 


Stars are distinguished from galaxies by comparing the magnitudes of all objects in 
diaphragms of two different sizes (Di Chio et al. 1983). In the present study, the 
diaphragm radii were 2.5 and 5 arcsec. Denoting the corresponding magnitudes by 
ms and ms, respectively, the discriminating parameter between stars and galaxies 
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Fig. 1. Calibration curve (cluster A1661). 
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is: Am = m3 — ms. Calculating the magnitude of a star with the intensity profile 


I = Ioọf(r) as: 


R 
m = -2.51og | Iof(r)rdr, 
0 


the discriminating parameter is: 


(3) 


Thus Am is independent of magnitude, and assumes a minimum value for stars 


(Fig. 2). 


3.4 Object description 


The objects detected are structureless and small. Their shapes can be described 
by the values of their major and minor axes, their orientation is given through the 
position angle. These parameters are readily determined (Stobie 1980, Pittella 1987) 


from the computed second-order moments of an image. 
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Fig. 2. Star-galaxy separation. 
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4 Present status 


The project began in 1984, shortly after the PDS 1010 G microdensitometer in Monte 
Porzio started operation. After inspection of the plates and selection of the clusters 
to be studied, initial trials were made to determine the optimal values of spot size 
and step size for scanning. Spot sizes of 20 um and 15 um were chosen for the 098-04 
and 127-02 emulsions, respectively. The scan step size was chosen to be equal to the 
spot size. The Rome Observatory software was updated and adapted to this program, 
then all plates were scanned. 


The accuracy of the object detection procedure and the star-galaxy separation was 
checked by comparison between the object list and visual inspection of both the 
original plates and digitized images displayed on a video terminal. 


So far, catalogues have been generated for 16 clusters. Each catalogue contains the 
following data for each galaxy: Coordinates, total magnitude, intensity profile, num- 
ber of pixels in the object, sizes of major and minor axis, position angle and object 
classification (star or galaxy). 


For illustration, we present here data on two clusters, A 1661 and A1665. These are 
both distant clusters (distance class 6) of richness class 2 and 3, respectively. Abell 
(1980) gave diameters of 12’ and 13’, respectively, for these clusters. Both appear on 
one 127-02 plate (PS 9985) of 120 min exposure. 


In Fig. 2 we plot Am vs. magnitude for all objects in the field of A 1661. As the figure 
shows, there is a clear separation between stars and galaxies over an interval of two 
magnitudes, even for such a distant cluster. Fig. 3 presents maps of detected objects 
in the field of the cluster A 1665. 


The magnitudes appearing in the figures, as well as those in the final catalogues, 
are the machine magnitudes. To obtain proper magnitudes, we need zero points for 
calibration. In order to do this, at least one galaxy with known magnitude in the 
F-band (or r-band) measured through a known aperture is required. The literature 
search resulted in some data, usually photometry of the brightest cluster members. 
For some other bright cluster members, good measurements are available in different 
photometric systems. We hope that these data will be also useful for our purposes. 
We plan to make observations of selected galaxies in those clusters, where no data 
are available so far. 
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Abstract 


A new method is applied for the estimation of the spatial two-point correlation func- 
tion of Abell clusters. This method is based on the projected distance cross-correlation 
function wsa between the Struble and Rood catalogue and the Abell catalogue. 
The o-correlation function is determined, the best fit is wsa(o) = osa/o, where 
gasa = 2.3Mpc. The spatial cross-correlation function can be derived from wga(c) 
by an integral transformation. In our case, we obtain £sa(r) = (r/rsa) 7, where 
y = 1.88 and rsa = 40Mpe. A further normalization, based on a comparison of 
angular correlations, is needed to obtain the autocorrelation function since the Stru- 
ble and Rood catalogue is not a fair subsample of the Abell catalogue. Thus we get 
Eaa(r) & (r/raa)~7, where y = 1.88 and raa = 33Mpc. We note that the estimation 
is very sensitive to the estimated distance limits of the Abell catalogue. This result 
agrees well with €44(r) = (r/30 Mpc)~? obtained from the Limber equation. 


1 Motivation 


The spatial correlation of Abell clusters is an important cosmological problem because 
the Abell catalogue (1958) is the best defined catalogue of clusters. The problem is 
that we do not know the spatial positions of these clusters, we have only angular 
coordinates for most of them. The Struble and Rood catalogue which contains Abel! 
clusters with measured redshifts was published in 1987. This gave a chance to check 
the previous estimations of the spatial correlation function. 


2 Data 


The two catalogues were used for our calculations: 
— the Abell catalogue (1958) including 2712 clusters 


~ the Struble and Rood catalogue (1987) including 588 clusters with measured 
redshifts. 
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Fig. 3. Densities of the Struble and Rood clusters in various distance classes. 


The cluster distributions in projected spherical coordinates are shown in Fig. 1. The 
smoothed extinction function of the catalogues, which is the effect of galactic ob- 
scuration, is shown in Fig. 2. (For the original extinction curves, see Fig. 3 in Tóth 
et al., these proceedings, p. 201). Only the high latitude samples (|b//| > 40°) of 
the catalogues with 1418 and 310 rich clusters, respectively, were used in order to 
avoid regions of poor statistics. The extinction curve was also applied to the random 
catalogues. 


3 Methods to estimate the spatial correlation 


Let us summarize the previous estimation methods: 


We know a nearly fair subsample of the Abell catalogue with measured redshifts. 
It contains all clusters in the distance classes D < 4, thus we can get their spatial 
correlation directly. The result can be written as a power law (Bahcall and Soneira 


1983): 
En) = (2) (1) 


To 


where y = 1.8 and the correlation length ro = 24 Mpc. 


We can calculate an ’approrimate’ spatial correlation function by using the mig — Z 
relation as a redshift estimator. 


We can derive the spatial correlation function from the angular correlation which can 
be estimated easily. The Limber equation, which is the connection between them, 
can be inverted at small angular separation by assuming a smooth selection function. 
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Table 1. Estimation of distance limits by Peebles and from the Struble and Rood 


catalogue. 
D<3 D=4 D=5 D=6 


Seldner and Peebles [Mpc] | 0-194 | 194 — 292 | 292 — 440 | 440 — 664 
Struble and Rood [Mpc] 0 — 240 | 100 ~ 320 | 150 — 500 | 300 — 720 
Number of clusters 38 57 565 758 

Density [107 Mpc~*] 4.5 2.8 8.1 3.1 


— 


3.1 Distance limits of Abell’s distance groups 


Figures 3 and 4 show the spatial density of clusters for each Abell distance class ın the 
Struble and Rood catalogue and the normalized densities, respectively, to check the 
given limits of the distance classes. It shows clearly that Abell’s categorization, which 
was based on the mıo — Z relation, has large errors and leads to strong overlaps. 


3.2 Estimation of distance limits 


In addition to the original distance limits of Abell we know an estimation by Peebles 
(1977), given in Table 1. It can be compared with Fig. 4 where the measured redshifts 
verify them more or less. The densities of the distance classes can be computed 
considering these distance limits. We find that the densities are far from constant 
but this scatter can be explained by the uncertainities of the distance limits and the 
overlaps. We assume that the selection function is equal to 1 up to 600 Mpc and 0 
above. From the present data we cannot derive more. 


Normalized densities 
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Fig. 4. Ine same as betore, but with normalized curves, ‘lhe figure shows well the distance 
limits of the Abell distance classes. 
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3.3 The projected distance cross-correlation function 


Let o denote the projected distance of two clusters. This means, that if one of them 
has a measured redshift and its distance is y, and the angular separation between 
them is 0, then o = y- 6. 

Now we define w(o), the projected distance cross-correlation function as follows: dn 
is the expected number of A-clusters in the solid angle element dQ at separation o 
from an S-cluster. The letters A and S$ refer to the Abell catalogue and the Struble 
and Rood catalogue, respectively. 


wsa=n-(l+wsalo)) dQ (2) 
The next formula gives the best method to estimate the o-correlation function avoid- 


ing edge effects (the ( }e symbol denotes the number of pairs whose projected dis- 
tances are g): 


w „PsDade 
SA (DsRa)e 


-1. (3) 


Our best power law fit, 


wsa(o) = s4 , (4) 


where og4 = 2.3 Mpc, is shown in Fig. 5. 
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Cross—correlation function 


Abel and Struble & Rood catalogs 


0.01 1 10 100 
Projected distance: o [Mpc] 


Fig.5. Projected distance cross-correlation function between the Abell and Struble and 
Rood catalogues. 
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3.4 Relation between wsa(c) and fsa(r) 


The o-correlation function can be expressed in terms of the spatial cross-correlation 
function, similar to the Limber equation 


f f ps ps(y) papa(z) 2? Esa(r) dz dy 
sala) = H 6) 
f ps ps(y) dy: f papale) a? dz 


where r? = 2? +4? — 2zy - cos(o/y) (Fig. 6), ps and pa are the mean densities of 
clusters, pg and p4 are the selection functions. The formula is too complicated for 
inversion, so we use the following approximation: 


r m (y-a? +707. (6) 


3.5 The inverse equation 


The inverse equation was derived by Lilje and Efstathiou (1988). At small separation, 
1 d f” owsale) 
= — oC 1 — — d . 7 
ésa(r) un Br al (o? — p2)3 7 (7) 
The constant B is determined by the redshift distribution of the Struble and Rood 
catalogue and the selection function of the complete Abell catalogue: 


T palz) ps (2) 2 da 
B= s = 74-10. (8) 
f pst) dy - f pale) z? dz 


oO 


Fig. 6. Relation between the spatial and projected distance cross-correlations. 
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The result of the integral-transformation is 


Esalr) x =) , (9) 


TSA 


where y = 1.88 and rsa = 40 Mpc (Fig. 7). 
Note that this is the spatial cross-correlation function and not the auto-correlation. 


Esa(r) 


y = (r/40 Mpc) *"* 


1 10 
Distance [Mpc] 


Fig. 7. Spatial cross-correlation function between the Abell and Struble and Rood cata- 
logues. 


Angular correlations 


wul0) & Wsa(@) 


o 1 2 3 4 6 
Angular separation (@) [deg.] 


Fig. 8. Comparison of the angular correlations of the Abell and Struble and Rood catalogues. 
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3.6 The spatial cross-correlation function 


A special normalization is needed for the spatial cross-correlation function because 
the Struble and Rood catalogue is not a fair subsample of the whole Abell catalogue. 
This means that the picking method of Struble and Rood clusters may have some 
virtual correlation effects which we should avoid. That effect can be seen in Fig. 8 
which shows the angular auto- and cross-correlation functions. 


We found that their ratio is nearly constant, = 1.45 up to 4 degrees (Fig. 9). Ac- 
cepting the simple assumption that the ratios of the angular and spatial correlation 


Fig. 9. 


logues. 


3 


Wsal@)/Waal@) 


Wsa(9)/ Waal) 
b 


pa 


0.5 


{e} 0.5 1 16 2 2.5 4 4.6 5 


3 3.5 
Anguler separation (8) [degree] 


Ratio of the angular correlation functions of the Abell and Struble and Rood cata- 


1.88 


y = (r/33 Mpc) 


1 10 
Distance [Mpc] 


Fig. 10. Spatial correlation function of the Abell clusters. 
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functions are about the same, we can correct the spatial cross-correlation function to 
the autocorrelation function of the Abell clusters. This assumption can be derived 
from the fact that connections of correlation functions are linear. 


4 Conclusion 


Our best power law fit to the spatial correlation function of the whole Abell catalogue 
is the following (Fig. 10): 


p ATT 

nn) (10) 
TAA 

where y = 1.88 and raa = 33 Mpc. We note that the amplitude depends on the 


distance limit of the Abell catalogue. The dependence has the following form: 
TAA &X DY ; (11) 
thus from the #10 % uncertainty of D: 
raa =3345Mpc. (12) 


Our result is in a good agreement with the inversion of the Limber equation. Although 
this estimation gives a somewhat stronger correlation than the previous estimation 
of Bahcall and Soneira based on the nearest 104 clusters, the exponent is nearly the 
same. 
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Abstract 


We estimate the irreducible three-point correlations of Abell clusters using all distance 
class 5+6 clusters with latitude |b/7| > 40°. We find that these clusters satisfy a 
relation between the two- and three-point correlation functions: 


C(r, 8,u) = O(E(r) E(s) + &(s) E(u) + E(u) E(r)) 
similar to that for galaxies. The value of Q has large uncertainties: 
Q=0.9+40.5, 


with a strong discrepancy between the northern and southern hemispheres, Qnorth 7 
0.3, while Qsouth œ% 1-71. Higher order terms seem to be absent in ¢. Several error 
estimation methods are applied. 


1 Definition of the three-point correlation function 


Spatial: 


Let Vi, Vz and V3 be three volume elements in space. Let us denote their separations 
by 712,723 and r3; (Fig. 1a). With the mean density of clusters being p the expected 
number of triplets in the volume elements is texp = p?ViV2V3 for a uniform distri- 
bution. In case of a correlated distribution there is an excess of triplets, thus the 
number of them will be: 


n = PV VaV3(1 + E(riz) + &(r23) + €(r31) + C(ri2, 723,731) » (1) 


where € and ¢ are the spatial two- and three-point correlation functions, respectively. 


1 Work in progress indicates that this discrepancy is less significant, when one takes into account 
that the distribution of triplets is non-Poissonian; strongly correlated. 
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Ys) 


Fig. la, b. Definition of the three-point correlation functions. 
Angular: 


Let N1, Q2 and Qz be three solid angle elements on the surface of the unit sphere with 
separations 61,623 and 03; (Fig. 1b). With the mean surface density of clusters being 
n, the expected number of triplets in the angle elements is ne = 7°9102M3 for a 
uniform distribution. In case of a correlated distribution there is an excess of triplets, 
thus the number of them will be 


n = N UNN (1 + w(O12) + w(O23) + w(O31) + z(12, O23, O31) , (2) 


where w and z are the angular two- and three-point correlation functions, respectively. 


2 Motivation 


Comparison with galaxies: 


The distribution of galaxies were studied in detail by Groth and Peebles (1977). They 
determined the three- and even the four-point correlations so as to get quantitative 
results on the distribution of galaxies. An interesting relation was found between the 
spatial two- and three-point correlation functions: 


Cgai(r, 5, u) = Qgal (Er€s + Esu + uér) 3 (3) 


where Qgai = 0.8...1.3 for various catalogues. 


Comparison with models: 


There are several models (both numerical and analytical) of clustering and they can 
be tested by comparing their correlation functions with the correlation function of an 
observed catalogue. A well known analytical model (Kaiser 1984, Bardeen et al. 1986, 
Politzer and Wise 1984) is the biasing of density fluctuations, where we assume that 
there were primordial Gaussian fluctuations of the mass density, and visible objects 
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were formed only at places where the density reached a certain value (‘biasing’). In 
a more general model (Szalay 1988) we have an arbitrary non-linear relation between 
luminosity and mass density. The three-point correlation function can be expanded 
in terms of the two-point correlation function, and the leading terms are: 


(r, 8,u) =Q (Er€s + €sbu + EuEr) + QErEsEu + Q' (de + BE +.. .) 5 (4) 


Clusters are more likely to have preserved their initial distribution below the correl- 
ation length than galaxies, so the relation between the 2nd and 3rd coefficients can 
be checked for this. 


3 Data 


A magnetic tape of the Abell catalogue prepared by the Bulgarian Academy of Sci- 
ences is used. Our copy was obtained from UC Berkeley. We have discovered that 
somewhere in the copying processes an error occured: every 57th cluster is missing 
from the catalogue. Subsequently we found that this error is by no means specific to 
our tape. Several major institutes also had the faulty catalogue on their computer, 
thus we warn everybody to check his catalogue for the error. Abell’s (1958) original 
paper was used to complete the data. 


The catalogue contains 2712 clusters altogether (see Fig. 1 in Hollósi and Efstathiou, 
these proceedings), the D = 5 +6 (distance groups 5 and 6 and richness class R > 1) 
sample is used with declinations greater than —27° and galactic latitudes |b77| > 40°. 
Two subsamples are chosen for error estimation : 


(HL) High Latitude with |b//| > 40° (1323 clusters) 
(NC) North Cap with b™ > +40° (844 clusters) 
(SC) South Cap with b?! < —40° (479 clusters) 


Within these geometrical boundaries only clusters of the statistical sample are present 
(the only exception is A915), thus no further geometrical constraints are necessary 
to restrict ourselves to the statistical sample. The areas of HL, NC and SC are 3.46, 
2.24 and 1.22 sterad, respectively. 


The extinction function is determined from the distribution of surface density n(b77) 
from the data at different galactic latitudes. The clusters are counted in 50 equal area 
bins in the north galactic cap. The result is smoothed by a simple averaging process, 
and saved in a file to be used for generating random catalogues (Fig. 2). The same 
function is used for the south galactic cap. 


4 How to Estimate the three—point correlation function 


Triplet counts in space: 


The usual way of calculating the three-point correlation function ((r,s,u), e.g. for 
galaxies, is to determine the number of triplets with given separations both in the 
data and random catalogues: Np(r,s,u) and Nr(r,s,u). Assuming that we have 
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already determined the two-point correlation function £, we can estimate Ç: 


Np(r, s, u) _ 


C(r, s,u) = Nktr, 8, U) 


&Er-&s-&u-1. (5) 


Unfortunately only œ% 300 Abell clusters have measured redshifts, thus we cannot 
apply this method to this subsample, because Np(r,s,u) would be too small. 


From the angular three-point correlation function: 


For two-point correlations the angular function w(6) can be expressed in terms of the 
spatial function ¢(r) and vice versa, so we can estimate £(r) from w(0) even if we do 
not know the redshifts. 


For three-point correlations we can express the angular function z in terms of the 
spatial function ¢, but the inversion is unknown. 


OR 
_ D=1..6 |b |>30° 
"Y - Smoothed ext. func. 
T a Northern Cap 
= a Southern Cap 

g9.1 
oa 
3 
g 
Z, 

o 

o 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1 
sin(|b'l) 


Fig. 2. Extinction function of the Abell clusters. 
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Expansion of the three-point correlation function: 


Let us expand ¢ into the symmetric terms of € up to the third order: 


C(r, 8,U) = Qo 
+Q1 + (En tés + Eu) 
+Q11 + (En€s + Esu + Eur) 
+9 (++) (6) 
+Q111 + (Er&s&u) 
+Q12 + (EEs + Erb ue seu + EZEnEZEn + EZE) 
+Q3 (E+E +E) 


Now the coefficients Qx are to be determined instead of ¢, and this is possible, because 
the terms can be projected separately into angular terms, as we will see below. On the 
other hand we can easily answer the questions asked in Sect. 2 from the coefficients. 


5 Projection of the expansion 


Using the notation k € {0,1,11,2,111,12,3} the expansion above can be written in 
a shorter form: 


C(r, s, u) = aan), (7) 


where £,(r, s, u) = heh gks + symm. 
Assuming that the selection function P(r) is known, the expansion can be projected 
onto an equation for angular correlation functions: 


z(a,b,c) = 2 Animales bso). (8) 


The connection between Q,é, and Axwx is: 


wr(a, b,c) = 
ps °° 2 j 2 ” 2 
Br dry ri P(rı) dry r2 P(r2) drz r3 P(r3) Qr&rlr, su), (9) 
0 0 0 
where 
r? = ri +r} — 2rıracosa 
8? =r} +r? — 2rorz cosb (10) 


u? = r} +r? — 2rzri cose 


Adopting £(r) = (r/ro)~? and P(r) = 1 for d < r < D we can integrate analyti- 
cally. The calculation is similar to the projection of ¿(r) onto w(#), but it is more 
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complicated. The results are: 


»b,c) =1 


wo (a 
w, (a,6,c)=watwst we 
1 ( 


a,b,c) = = Waw + WW. + WWg 


2 
We (a,b,c) = ta + why me (11) 
wi (a,b,c) = “ames (for y = 2 only) 


2 2 2 2 2 2 
(a,b, c)= w wete We + ne Wa + w wore Wh 


w? 
ws (a,b,c) = p + +4 


The angular coefficients are proportional to the spatial coefficients, but the ratios are 
different for the different terms due to the various moments of P(r) involved. Let 
us denote the ratios by Re = Axr/Qx. The numerical results for y = 2 and for the 
distance limits d = 250 Mpc and D = 600 Mpc are: 


R =1 
R =1 
Rı = 1.036 
Ry =5.9 
Rın = 11.3 
Ry = 5.65 
R = 63.4 


a,b and c are measured in degrees. Note that the spatial terms and the corresponding 
angular terms are similar, but all higher order terms are strongly amplified in the 
angular coefficients. 


If we know the angular two- and three-point correlation functions we can determine 
the coefficients A, from the angular expansion (Eqn. 7), and then the spatial coeffi- 
cients Qk = Ar/Rk- 


6 Estimation of angular correlations 


Angular two-point correlation: 


20 random catalogues were genarated with the proper areas and extinction functions 
for the HL, NC and SC samples. The number of pairs in 12 linear bins is counted 
up to 5° separation for the data samples and the random catalogues as well. The 
estimator of the angular correlation for each bin is 


Np (0) 
w(P) = -1, 12 
(8) Np (0) (12) 
where Ng(0) and Np(0) are the number of pairs in a bin of [0 — $2,0 + 28] for 


the random and data catalogues, respectively. Nr can be estimated with an analytic 
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formula, because for such small separations the non-linear effects of the boundary and 
the density gradient are negligible. Thus we can calculate the expected value of pair 
frequency analytically instead of generating several hundreds of random catalogues 
to eliminate the statistical scattering: 


1 — 
Nx(b) = 5A - 0? -27040 , (13) 


where A is the area of the sample, 7? is the mean squared surface density, 2r0A9 
is the area where the second point can be if the first one is fixed. The formula is 
divided by 2, because otherwise all pairs would be counted twice. It is still necessary 
to determine the accurate coefficient of 9 from fitting to the pair-frequency function 
of the random catalogues, because the presence of boundaries reduces the number of 
pairs. 

The best power law fit for the HL sample is 


w(@) = r . (14) 


The estimated angular correlation function is determined up to 30° and compared with 
the projected spatial correlation function and its analytic approximation (Fig. 3). The 
angular correlation functions of the different samples agree fairly well (Fig. 4). 


Angular three-point correlation: 


All triplets with separations up to 5° are counted and put into bins according to 
the length of the sides, Let np(a,b,c) and nr(a,b,c) be the number of triplets in 


— Projection of &(r) 
— 1/9 
a w(8) 


0.1 1 10 100 
g° 


Fig.3. Smooth curve: projection of £(r) = (r/30 Mpc)~? analytically. 
Straight line: best power law fit: 1/0. 
Points: angular two-point correlation function of the HL sample. 
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- High Latitude 
a Northern Cap 
a Southern Cap 


Fig. 4. Comparison of the angular two-point correlation functions of the various samples. 


a bin of V (a,b,c) = [a - $,a + 4] x [b- $,b + 4] x [e- $,c + 4] for the data 
and random catalogues, respectively. A is the size of the bin. The estimator for the 


angular three-point correlation function is 


np(a, b,c) 


-1- a” Wer 
nr(a, b, c) ° o ° (18) 


z(a, b,c) = 
This estimation, however, has some disadvantages. The equation is accurate for 
infinitesimal A only, but reducing A is limited because of the relatively small number 
of triplets in the data (œ 30000). There are also problems with generating enough 
random catalogues to get a good estimation for n g(a, b,c). 


7 Transformation into triplet counts 


Our purpose is to determine the expansion of the three-point correlation function and 
we do not need z(a,b,c) itself. Thus a simple transformation will solve the problems 
mentioned above. Let P(a,b,c) be the density distribution function of triplets: 

n(a, b,c) 


P(a,b, c) = iim TA . (16) 


The estimator equation for z(a,b,c) can be written in the following exact form: 


_ Pp(a, b,c) _ 


= 1-We- - We. 
Pr(a, b, e) ° wee (7) 


z(a, 6, c) 


Now we will rearrange this equation and integrate over the volume of a bin; thus an 
exact equation can be obtained for the data triplet counts independently of the size 
of the bins: 


Pp(a,b,c) = Pr(a,b,c)(1t+wat wet we t+ z(a,b,c)) 
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np(a,b,c) = f|] easaerztas,o(w. +w +) Aswala, b,e)) 
V (a,b,c) k 


np(a,b,c) = Ñ` Bangla, b,c) , (18) 
k 


where 
Bo=Aot1, Bı=4Aı+1, BE=Ar (k#0,1), 
na = | f [ dad dePa(a,b,e)ux(a,b,0). (19) 


V (a,b,c) 


Having determined the n,(a, b,c) functions from Eqn. 19 we can fit them to np(a, b,c) 
with the B, parameters in Eqn. 2. From B, we can calculate A, and Q, easily. For 
ny we still need Prha, b,c), the probability density of random triplets, and we have 
to integrate in Eqn. 19. 


8 Distribution of random triplets 


Since we use small separations, the non-linear effects of the boundary and the density 
gradient are negligible, so uniform distribution is a good approximation for the random 
catalogues. For a uniform distribution of points the distribution of triplets can be 
calculated analytically in a similar way to that which we used for random pairs. The 
result is 

8rabe 


Am , 
/2 (026? + bee? + 2a?) — at — bt A 


Pr(a, b,c) = (20) 


where 7 is the surface density and A is the area of the sample. 


The accurate coefficient in this equation for a finite area might be slightly smaller due 
to the presence of the boundaries. The coefficient is corrected after the integration of 
Eqn. 19. 


Since Pr(a,b,c) is singular at a+ b = c, the terms in Eqn.19 must be integrated 
carefully. We used a special Monte Carlo integration. 


9 Fit to the triplet data 


We determine np(a, b,c) in 239 bins with size A = 5°/12, the sides of the triplets are 
a<b<c< 5°. A weighted least-squares method is used for fitting in Eqn. 18: 


2_ 1 1 _ 2 
X = 239 I plato (nn(a,b, c) 2 Banala b,c)) ; (21) 


where op(a, b,c) is the scatter of the triplet count in the V(a, b,c) bin. Poisson errors 
o2 (a,b,c) = np(a,b, c) were assumed. 
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10 The results 


When we fit all terms, the third order terms have very small coefficients. Neglecting 
them and fitting only up to second order we get: 


Qo = -0.048 Qı =0.045 Q11=0.94 Q=-0002 (x? =1.52) 
Only the third term seems to be significant, so let us fit this one only: 
Q11 =0.93 (x? = 1.53) 


Note that reducing the number of fitted terms did not increase X? too much. If we 
had only Poisson errors, X? should be equal to 1. 


11 Error estimate 


Fitting on subsamples: 


Qıı (hereafter Q) is determined for the NC and SC subsamples as well: 


Oxc = 0.31 Qsc = 1.74 


The general behaviour of the coefficients for the NC and SC sample is similar to the 
coefficients for the HL sample (the third order terms are less significant than the lower 
order terms, and the third coefficient is outstanding), but the results are different. 


Perturbation of the triplet distribution: 


We test whether the above mentioned discrepancy is due to the Poisson errors or 
not. The triplet counts are perturbed with lo noise and Q is calculated for every 
perturbed data set: 


Qur = 0.91...0.94 Quo =0.31...0.4 Qsc =1.7...1.75 


The lack of overlapping shows clearly that the discrepancy cannot be explained by 
Poisson errors. 


The relation x? vs. Q: 

Figure 5 shows well that Q = 1 gives the best compromise with x? ~ 3 for the NC 
and SC samples. 

Examination of the deviation from the fitted function: 


We tested whether the rest (after subtracting the fitted function) has a Gaussian dis- 
tribution. The rest is calculated for each bin first, then divided by lo = /np(a, b,c). 
The statistics of these numbers is shown in Fig. 6. Although the curve is flatter than 
the Gaussian belonging to X? = 1 (smooth curve), it is not too far from a Gaussian. 
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11 Conclusions 


Our main result is that there seems to be a connection between the spatial three-point 
and two-point correlation functions for clusters similar to that for galaxies: 


C(r, 8, u) = Q(E(r) ES) + ES) E(u) + €(u) E(r)) , (22) 


where Q = 0.9+0.5. There is a strong discrepancy between the northern and southern 
galactic caps. It might be due to the non-Poisson distribution of triplets, or due to 
the differences between the hemispheres in the completeness of the catalogue. If we 
accept that Q = 1 and if there is no cubic term in ¢, we have to conclude that 


Rest of np (HL) 


Relative frequency 


4 -2 o 2 4 
Difference [o] 


Fig. 6. Deviation of the triplet counts from the fit. 
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Gaussian biasing cannot be responsible for a major amplification of the correlations. 
These problems are under investigation (Hollösi et al. 1988). 


Finally, we mention that we are planning to carry through the whole process for other 
cluster and galaxy catalogues, too. 
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Abstract 


We discuss the status of our. work in the region 10" < a < 14® and —50° < 6 < 
—20°. An estimated overdensity of about 2 for the visible mass could, coupled to the 
streaming motion detected by Lynden-Bell et al., give Qo = 0.07. 


1 Introduction 


The theoretical investigations by Fall (1975) and Peebles (1980 and references therein), 
among others, showed that an overdensity Ap/p perturbs the Hubble flow by an 
amount Av/v given by the equation 


Av 1Ap 08 

— = 2”. 1 

Hr 3p ° o) 
There are at least two consequences: 


i: On local scales, we expect a component of shear motion, if the distribution of 
the density perturbation is not isotropic and thus defines a preferential direction 
in space; 
and 

ii: we must define as the fundamental cell of the Universe, i.e. a region of space 
with the mean characteristics of the cosmos and therefore undistinguishable 
from any other region of equal volume, one which has no motion with respect 
to the microwave background and an internal energy density equal to the mean 
energy density of the Universe. Is the size of such a cell about 1/10 of the horizon 
or as large as the horizon itself? Furthermore, since a concept of inertial frame 
of reference in the above is included, shall we relax the above concept of cell 
and investigate the concept of random scale motion among otherwise identical 
parts of space? 


From the observational point of view it is clear, indeed, that the strong local asymme- 
try in the distribution of mass due to the Virgo cluster slows down locally the general 
expansion. On the other hand, measurements of the microwave background show a 
dipole component in the direction / = 269°, b = 28°. Since the Virgo cluster is in the 
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direction | = 284°, b = 75°, other density irregularities must perturb the Hubble flow 
in such a way that by combining the various motions on larger and larger scales we 
end up with a vector pointing in a direction which is in agreement with the observed 
dipole anisotropy of the microwave background. 


The region of Hydra-Centaurus is becoming one of the most interesting targets of 
observational cosmology. Indeed, there is a long standing evidence that somewhere in 
this direction there is a large concentration of mass which perturbs the Hubble flow 
on a large scale. 


Following the work by Rubin et al. (1976), it became clear that, unless we dismiss their 
results as due to some observational bias, we have to take into account the possibility 
of a perturbation in the general direction of Hydra-Centaurus. This point was stressed 
in a preliminary form by Chincarini (1982) who also noticed that the components of 
the motions were rather close to the supergalactic plane. The obvious reasoning was 
that the motion of the local group with respect to the microwave background had 
to be explained as the result of the various motion components generated by known 
local perturbations. Following a lecture series held in Rio de Janeiro, it was decided 
to begin a redshift survey in this region of the sky using the new facilities set up 
at the National Observatory of Brazil. More recently, observations were obtained at 
ESO/La Silla by Vettolani et al. and in South Africa by Fairall. 


A detailed study on the search for motion with respect to the microwave background 
was published by Tammann and Sandage (1984, and it was clearly shown that all the 
data available indicated a density perturbation in the direction of Hydra-Centaurus. 
The most interesting results on this matter, however, came from the work of Burstein 
et al. (1986 and subsequent papers) who showed that there is a clear indication of 
motion of a large region of local space in the direction ! = 307°, b = 9°. This region 
is located somewhat south of the Hydra-Centaurus supercluster toward Pavo-Indus. 


In this paper we describe some of the results obtained so far in the region we are 
surveying. 


2 Redshift surveys in the Hydra-Centaurus region 


In the Hydra-Centaurus supercluster (Fig. 1), clusters of various richness are present; 
these are: the Antila cluster, the Centaurus cluster, the Hydra cluster and Klemola 
27. A few areas have been surveyed for redshifts by Hopp and Materne (1985), 
Da Costa et al. (1986, 1987), Fairall et al. (1988). Clusters of galaxies in this region 
have been studied also by Melnick and Moles (1987) and by Lucey et al. (1986). As 
discussed below, important surveys in a region south of the one presented in Fig. 1, 
in Pavo-Indus, have been carried out by Fairall (1987) and more recently by Dressler 
(1988). 


The analysis of the ESO-Uppsala catalogue (Lauberts 1982) using the percolation al- 
gorithm shows that between the Hydra and the Centaurus region the galaxian density 
is very low. 


The redshift surveys demonstrate that the Hydra supercluster is connected to the 
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Fig.1. Equal-area projection of the 3018 galaxies of the ESO-Uppsala catalogue in the 
survey region. 
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Fig. 2. The distribution in redshift in the region of Hydra-Centaurus observed by Da Costa 
et al. (1986). 


Centaurus supercluster only through a low density filamentary ! structure at about 
3000kms~!. The Hydra-Centaurus supercluster redshift distribution shows a peak 
at about 4500kms~!. Other overdensities are detected at about 10000 km s-! and 
15000 kms~? (Fig. 2) (Da Costa et al. 1987; Fairall et al. 1988). The redshift distri- 


lHere and in some previous work we use the word “filamentary” in a rather broad sense and 
not in the strict meaning of the word given in the Webster dictionary. In a similar way, we discuss 
the Hydra-Centaurus supercluster as the complex with redshifts in the range 2500-5000 kms-!, 
leaving to more detailed discussions the subgrouping in redshift space. 
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bution continues with similar characteristics in the Pavo-Indus region, again showing 
a peak at about 4600 km s7! (Fairall 1987) (Fig. 3). 


Fairall et al. (1988) compiled a redshift catalogue of 484 objects with magnitudes 
brighter than Br = 1475. At the distance of the Hydra-Centaurus supercluster we 
are, therefore, sampling the luminosity function at a somewhat fainter magnitude 
than the break. In sample A, in which 251 galaxies have magnitudes measured on the 
ESO plates by Lauberts, redshifts are known for 354 galaxies and the survey is 73% 
complete. In sample B the redshift is now known for 596 galaxies so that the survey 
is 50% complete. The redshift completeness map is given in Fig. 4. 


The distribution of galaxies with redshift 2500kms~! < v < 4500kms~! (Fig. 5) 
shows a low density connection between the regions of Hydra and Centaurus. Most 
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Fig. 3. The distribution in redshift in the region of Pavo-Indus observed by Fairall (1987). 
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Fig. 4. Redshift completeness map for sample A (see text). 
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of the galaxies linking the two regions are at redshifts of about 3000kms”! and at a 
declination of about -37°. On the other hand, in the redshift range 4500kms! < 
v <6500kms-! (Fig. 6), we do not detect galaxies in the region 11? <a < 12°30" 
and —40° < 6 < —20°. Inspection of the redshift completeness map (Fig. 4) shows 
that the northern part of the void is poorly sampled and we cannot exclude the 
existence of a northern boundary at about 6 = —20°. 


The agglomerate of galaxies in Centaurus is formed by various subgroupings. Two 
concentrations of galaxies are centered at about 3050 kms~! and 4500 kms“! (see 
also Lucey et al. 1986) and the concentration at 3050 kms! seems to be formed by 
two subgroups separated by about 7°. 


A small and rather well bounded void is visible in the cone diagram of Fig. 7. The 
cone diagram, a vs. redshift, covers the declination range —50° < 6 < —20° so that 
the projected void is about 30° long in declination and about 6°1 in right ascension 
at a redshift of about 4 200 km s71. We will call this a pipe-shaped void. 


The survey by Dressler (1988), bounded by the galactic coordinates —35° < b < +45° 
and 290° < 1 < 350°, shows a similar distribution in redshift space (his Fig. 2) with 
the difference that the peaks at 10000 km s™! and 15000 km s7! are less prominent 
when compared to the 4500 kms! peak. 


It is quite evident from the above redshift surveys that a density enhancement over a 
very large region is present in the redshift range 3000-5000 kms~! with a peak at 
about 4500 kms~!. Substructure is indicated. 


Fig. 5. Distribution of galaxies from sample B with radial velocities between 2500 km s7} 


and 4500 kms”! in equal-area projection. 
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3 A possible value for 029? 


Lynden-Bell et al. (1987), using a sample of 385 elliptical galaxies, show that the 
motions are best described by a flow toward a mass concentration centered on l = 
307°, b = 9° at a redshift of about (4350 + 350)kms”!. The streaming motion at 


Fig. 6. Distribution of galaxies from sample B with radial velocities between 4500 km s7! 


and 6500 km s7! in equal-area projection. 
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Fig. 7. Wedge diagram, compressed in declination, for the whole area. The arrow points to 
a pipe-shaped void. 
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the Sun is (570 + 60) km s7}. 


The redshift histograms can also be used as a measure of overdensity with respect to 
the mean density of the Universe. Indeed, a measure of the density perturbation is 
given by the relation: 


Ap SP Nobs(z) dz 


PS (Nyexpectea(z) dz” 


where (N)expected is the number of objects we would observe in the solid angle defined 
by the sample, assuming uniform distribution of galaxies and counts limited at the 
same limiting magnitude as the sample and smoothed all over the sky. These counts 
define the mean density of the Universe and are known (they must be corrected for 
the Virgo cluster, see also Olowin et al. 1988). 


(2) 


Our sample (Fairall et al. 1988) covers a solid angle of 0.43 sterad and gives an excess 


density 


Ap 
ZE = 2.37. 3 
7 (3) 


The sample by Dressler (1988) extends over an area of 0.85 sterad (since the redshifts 
have not been published an estimate has been made using his Fig. 2) and gives 


BP 12, 


7 (4) 


Assuming a shear motion model (Eqn. 1) and a mean overdensity of 1.8, we obtain 
Q = 0.07. (5) 


Are we really overestimating the density fluctuations by about a factor 10 using visible 
matter? 


On the other hand, the effect of the Perseus-Pisces supercluster (see Da Costa et al. 
1986) and/or the presence of a weaker perturbation (located further away) could favor 
a larger value of Qg. 
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Abstract 


The double galaxies in the Local, the Perseus, and the Coma/A1367 superclusters 
were studied. It is shown that these objects reveal the same tendency of alignment 
as the other galaxies belonging to the supercluster. The galaxy planes tend to be 
perpendicular to the plane of the parent supercluster and perpendicular to the radius- 
vectors from the centre of the supercluster. The angle between the rotation axes of 
galaxies in pairs, denoted as 8, was also determined. The ambiguity connected with 
the unknown sense of galaxy tilt and spin in the method presented was not removed, 
the range of the G-angle is 0° — 180°. The distribution of the G-angle is highly non- 
random. There is a statistically significant excess of small absolute values of the 
-angle and a deficit near perpendicular configurations. 


1 Introduction 


The search for alignments of galaxy rotation axes for the members of three super- 
clusters with known spatial geometry has been performed (Flin and Godlowski 1986, 
Flin 1987) with positive results. The rotation axes of galaxies tend to align with the 
plane of the parent supercluster and the galaxy planes tend to be perpendicular to 
their radius vectors. It is interesting to check, whether similar alignments can be 
observed if we restrict ourselves to double galaxies. In the case of double galaxies 
it is worthwhile to consider the G-angle, determined by the difference between the 
rotation axes of the galaxies constituting the pair. Previous work on the orientation 
of galaxies in pairs was discussed in detail by Noerdlinger (1979) and Helou (1984). 
The issue was also taken up by Karachentsev (1981). The classic approach consists 
in studying the distribution of differences between the position angles of component 
galaxies, sometimes supplemented by additional information, e.g. the winding of spi- 
ral arms. This method was applied by most of the previous authors; the resulting 
acute angle gives usually an isotropic distribution. Helou (1984) had at his disposal 
data containing true galaxy spins, with the differences between spins ranging from 0° 
to 180° and he found anisotropy. Preferred is the anti-parallel alignment of spins. 


Naturally, such spins are the most valuable ones, however, the number of galaxies with 
determined true spins is rather limited. Therefore, in the present paper a different 
approach to the question of relative orientation of paired galaxies is proposed. The 
investigated angle is that between the rotation axes of a pair, without solving the 
ambiguity connected with the sense of rotation and the sign of the galaxy tilt. This 
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gives the investigated range of G-angle 0° — 180° and permits to construct a large 
sample, which is important for any statistical investigation. 


The paper is laid out in the following manner: observational data are presented in 
Sect. 2, the description of the method applied is given in Sect. 3, Sect. 4 is devoted to 
the alignment of galaxies in pairs in the three investigated superclusters, while Sect. 5 
presents the result of the investigation of the A-angle. The conclusions constitute 
Sect. 6. 


2 Observational data 


In order to be included into the present study two galaxies had to be situated in the 
northern hemisphere and listed as a pair in Arigo et al.’s (1978) sample of double 
galaxies or in the notes to the UGC, as well as in the main part of the UGC (Nilson 
1973). Moreover, the radial velocities, the major and minor axes, and the position 
angles of both components must be known. The galaxy coordinates came from the 
UGC. The radial velocities of galaxies were taken from the literature. The values 
of the major and minor axes and position angles were taken from the UGC or from 
Arigo et al. Sometimes they were determined on the Palomar Sky Survey prints by 
the present author who also calculated the position angles of each component from 
the relative values presented by Arigo et al. For performing the transformation, the 
position angle of the line connecting the centres of both components was taken from 
the UGC notes or from Tifft (1980) or determined by the author. 


The Helou (1984) sample of 30 pairs (one non-UGC pair is excluded from the analysis) 
with differences between the radial velocities of the components AV < 250 kms" 
served to check the correctness of the applied method. 


The Perseus sample contained 56 pairs situated within the supercluster, i.e. oo < 
a< 4° 21°5 < & < 45°, 4000 < V, < 8500kms_! and with AV < 250kms~?. The 33 
pairs attributed to the Coma/A1367 supercluster are located within 11° <a < 13.6", 
16° < ô < 37° and 4000 < V, < 9000 kms”", with AV < 250 kms”'. The fact that 
the region considered is more extended than the supercluster itself is due to the 
scarcity of data, but should not affect further considerations too much. From the 
Arigo et al. sample, 54 pairs with V, < 2600 km s7! and AV < 250 kms_! were 
extracted and considered as belonging to the Local Supercluster. 

The samples of pairs are not complete from the statistical point of view, however, 
as the Helou (1984) sample, they are homogeneous with respect to the parameters 
considered. 

The axial ratios go, as given in the UGC, were corrected to standard photometric 
diameters using the prescription of Fouqué and Paturel (1985), and they served for 
calculating the galaxy inclination: 


1 
2 2\ 7 
. —1 97% 
= . 1 
imoa (SH) o 


It was assumed that g; changes with morphological types from 0.25 to 0.15. 
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The question arises, how reliable the data given in the UGC are. There are a number- 
of papers which deal with this problem. The Arigo et al. measurements are totally 
independent from the UGC. Fig. 1 and 2 represent the comparison of position angles 
and axial ratio measurements in these two sources. From the inspection of the figures 
it follows that the position angles deviate slightly more for b/a > 0.6. Note that 
the Arigo et al. data were obtained using the value of the pair position angle, which 
certainly increases the errors. The angular deviation for the overall sample is 13°4. 
The differences of axial ratios, as given in Fig. 2, are obtained from data which were 
both reduced to standard photometric diameters; the “standard”, however, is different 
for each sample. The standard deviation is about 0.1. The mean value of the b/a 
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Fig. 1. The differences between position angles in Arigo et al. and the UGC relative to the 
axial ratios. 
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Fig. 2. The differences of the axial ratios in Arigo et al. and the UGC relative to the axial 
ratios. 
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differences for b/a < 0.4 is above the zero line, while for b/a > 0.6 it is below the 
zero line, which probably means that in at least one set of data the axial ratios were 
overcorrected, 


3 Method of analysis 


The analysis is performed exactly in the manner presented in detail in the previous 
paper (Flin and Godlowski 1986). It is assumed that the galaxy rotation axis is 
perpendicular to the galaxy plane, which due to the ambiguity in the galaxy tilt gives 
two possible solutions for each galaxy. Both solutions are taken into account in the 
calculations. The coordinates of each galaxy are transformed from the equatorial 
coordinate system into a coordinate system connected with each parent supercluster. 
The value of the galaxy position angle is also expressed in the new coordinate system. 


Two angular distributions are analysed: the polar angle 5p between the rotation axis 
of the galaxy and the plane of the supercluster and the azimuthal angle 7 between 
the projection of the rotation axis on the supercluster plane and the x-axis, pointing 
towards supergalactic ! = 0,6 = 0. This analysis permits to study the alignment of 
galaxies with the plane of the parent supercluster. 


The G-angle between the rotation axes of the components was calculated using the 
well-known formula of spherical trigonometry: 


cos ß = sin by sin bz + cos by cos ba cos(lı — l2) , (2) 


where b and / are the coordinates of the galaxy rotation axes. For each pair eight 
possible solutions were obtained and included, as equally probable, into further calcu- 
lations. In comparison to previous work, where only the analysis of position angles was 
performed, the allowed range of the G-angle is twice as large, but there is a symmetry 
of the angles 3 and 180° — 8. Galaxies seen “face-on” are, however, included into the 
analysis. The present analysis permits only to test the isotropy of the distribution, 
and in the case of anisotropy to check whether the rotation axes of paired galaxies 
are more nearly parallel or perpendicular. It does not allow to separate parallelism 
and anti-parallelism, as it was done in the work of Helou (1984). 


4 Orientation of double galaxies in superclusters 


It was shown (Flin and Godlowski 1986, Flin 1987) that galaxies in the three inves- 
tigated superclusters tend to have their rotation axes aligned with the supercluster 
plane, that is the ön-angle tends to be small. Moreover, the distribution of the 7-angle 
is also a non-random one. The projections of rotation axes are rather directed toward 
the main structure of the supercluster, which means that the galaxy planes tend to 
be perpendicular to the radius vector. The performed analysis does not permit to 
determine which effect is the principal one. It would be interesting to check whether 
similar alignments can be observed for paired galaxies. If this is so, it means that the 
dominant effect is due to membership in a supercluster and not to duplicity. 


In order to test the distribution of rotation axes in pairs with respect to the main 
plane of the parent supercluster, the two angles, ön and 7, were determined. The 
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Table 1. The result of the x?-test 


Supercluster 6p-angle n-angle 
no. of degrees x?- degrees x?- 
solutions | of freedom value m freedom value 
LSC gate | 75 13 13.1 15 17.5 
all 140 
all 642 
double 224 13 7.8 | 16 28.0 


ad 


distributions of both angles were compared with the distributions of the respective 
angles for the general sample of galaxies belonging to each supercluster. The statistical 
hypothesis was that both samples do not differ significantly from each other, i.e., 
they come from the same population. The check was performed using the x?-test for 
angular data (Batschelet 1981). The contingency tables are given in Table 1. From 
Table 1 it follows that the distribution of the ön-angle is always the same for double 
galaxies as for the general sample. In the case of the n-angle, the similarities between 
the distributions, though not as large as for the dp-angle, are statistically significant 


Fig. 3. The distribution f of the ön-angle for (a) double galaxies and (b) all bright (m < 
14.5) galaxies in the Perseus supercluster (broken lines denote isotropic distributions). 
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Fig. 4. The same as Fig. 3, but for the 7-angle. 
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(at the significance level a = 0.01). The distributions of the ön- and 7-angles for single 
bright galaxies and for double galaxies in Figs. 3 and 4 show that the two populations 
show noticeable similarities. 


The performed analysis permits to state that the rotation axes of galaxies in pairs tend 
to be aligned with the plane of the parent supercluster, and that the projections of 
the rotation axes onto the supercluster plane tend to point towards the superclusters. 


5 Analysis of the -angle 


The resulting distributions are shown in Fig. 5, separately for each investigated sam- 
ple, and for the total sample of pairs belonging to superclusters. The isotropy of 
the distributions was checked by application of the Rayleigh test for angular data 
(Batschelet 1981); for each sample the probability of isotropy P was less than 0.001. 
Moreover, the number of solutions falling into bins with 15° width was compared with 
the number predicted from the random distribution, and the comparison is shown in 
Table 2. An excess of solutions is observed in the bins 0° — 15° and 165° — 180°, while 
there is a manifest lack of solutions in the bins 75° — 105°. In the sample contain- 
ing the pairs in all superclusters the differences are about 20. It should be stressed 
that the observed anisotropy is not due to the ambiguity in the determination of 
the B-angles. Such an ambiguity could only blur the existing anisotropy, due to the 
symmetrisation of the 8- and (180° — 3)-angles, but it is not able to produce it. 


0 180 8 


Fig. 5. The distribution of the @-angle in the double galaxies for (a) the Helou sample, (b) 
the LSC, (c) the Coma/A1367 SC, (d) the Perseus SC, and (e) composite plot for double 
galaxies in superclusters (the broken lines denote isotropic distributions). 
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Table 2. Check of isotropy of the G-angle 


B-angle Helou Coma Per pairs in SC 


obs exp exp | obs exp | obs exp | 


0° — 15° and 
165° — 180° 
15° — 30° and 
150° — 165° 
30° — 45° and 
135° — 150° 
45° — 60° and 
120° — 135° 
60° — 75° and 
105° — 120° 
75° — 90° and 
90° — 105° 


4 |16 15 |36 27, 
12 ale 2 |8 13] 40 45 | 64 489 
52 38 | 36 34 | 44 20 | 68 71 |148 176, 


44 50 | 48 45 | 24 26! 90 93 | 162 „A, 


48 58 | 60 52 | 20 31/128 108/208 As 


60 62 | 40 56 | 28 33 | 106 116] 174 420, 


6 Conclusions 


It is shown that the applied method is a useful tool for studying the mutual orientation 
of rotation axes of paired galaxies. It has the advantage that it includes objects for 
which the true spins are not known and thus permits to study large samples, so 
important in statistics. Moreover, in comparison to the position angle analysis it 
allows to include galaxies seen “face-on”. Two galaxies forming a pair when seen 
“face-on” or nearly “face-on” have rotation axes close to each other, i.e. the G-angle 
is small. To drop these galaxies off the analysis is to introduce a systematic shift in 
the observed distribution. This is probably the reason that random distribution was 
so frequently obtained. The effect for the Helou sample is the same as in the present 
study, which validates the applied method; due to the limitation of the method, 
however, parallel and anti-parallel alignments cannot be separated. 


The main results of the present study are: 


i. the rotation axes of galaxies forming pairs tend to be aligned with the plane of 
the parent supercluster, 


ii. the projections of rotation axes of paired galaxies onto the supercluster plane 
tend to point toward the centre of the structure, i.e. the galaxy planes tend to 
be perpendicular to the radius vector from the centre of the structure, 


iii. the distribution of the G-angle is a non-random one, there is a strong tendency 
for rotation axes of paired galaxies to form a small |3}-angle and to avoid angles 
90° + 15°. 

The observational results should be compared with predictions resulting from theoret- 
ical considerations of galaxy origin. From (i) and (ii) it follows that the alignments of 
paired galaxies and of single ones within superclusters are similar. This supports the 
hypothesis of a common origin of galaxies belonging to superclusters. The existence 
of an anisotropy and the direction of alignment (parallelism of the rotation axes with 
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the supercluster main plane) are in agreement with a dissipative scenario of galaxy 
origin. 

The lack of isotropy in the distribution of the G-angle is an argument against both the 
capture mechanism and the tidal torque hypothesis as explanations of the origin of 
double galaxies. The anti-parallelism of spins detected by Helou (1984) is against the 
turbulence scenario, exactly as points (i) and (ii). Thus, all observational evidence 
strongly favours the non-turbulence “top-down” scenario of galaxy origin. 
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Abstract 


The significance of investigations of intergalactic dust in absorption, as well as of com- 
plementary observations in emission, is discussed. Infrared observations, particularly 
interesting for the Okroy Cloud, are cited. A program for further investigations is 
suggested. 


1 General remarks 


As is well known, intergalactic dust (IGD) is difficult to study observationally. If 
we leave out purely theoretical publications as well as all observational contributions 
which proved to contain substantial observational errors or misinterpretations of the 
results, and sometimes even reflect systematic side-effects instead of physical reality, 
then there remain about 40 papers giving observational evidence of the existence of 
IGD (Rudnicki 1986) — within 70 years of research, initiated by the “prehistorical” 
paper of Lundmark and Lindblad (1917). Those 40 papers deal mostly with the search 
for intergalactic continuous extinction. The effects found are very small indeed. An 
advantage of optical investigations of absorption attributed to IGD is that there are 
methods which can distinguish between interstellar (within our own Galaxy) and 
intergalactic extinction. This applies to Hoffmeister’s (1962) method of searching 
for the effect, and also Kwast’s (1974) @-method, particularly in its modified form 
(Zabierowski 1985), which is convenient for numerical use. 


On the other hand, if IGD absorbs light, it must also emit radiation. A major difficulty 
is the absence of methods in the infrared domain which distinguish between IGD and 
radiation originating within our Galaxy. The unknown temperature of IGD clouds 
makes the problem even more complicated. As of today, no methods like those of 
Hoffmeister or Kwast have been conceived for infrared observations. 


2 Preliminary results 


The search for IGD, based on its emission effects, is thus rather a matter of the future, 
when relevant methods will have been developed. Therefore, for the time being, we 
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have attempted to use the infrared IRAS data just as additional evidence for the 
existence of IGD clouds, well established otherwise. Since IGD radiation is obviously 
cooler than 300K while at least some parts of it should have a temperature higher 
than 3K, we assumed, to start with, a value of 30K and looked for corresponding 
emission in the IRAS 100 um survey. So far we have found a distinct maximum 
in infrared emission in the Okroy Cloud (Murawski 1983), centered exactly on the 
cloud centre as established in the original report of Okroy (1965). This maximum can 


15° 20° 25° 30° S 


Fig. 1. Profiles of 100 pm radiation (IRAS data) in the Okroy Cloud at fixed right ascensions. 
6. denotes the cloud centre as given in Okroy’s original paper. The units here as well as in 
the next figures are IRAS units: 7.5 x 10-"°W em "*sr"Tum"!, 
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Fig. 2. As in Fig. 1, but for profiles at fixed declinations. a. denotes the cloud centre. 
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Fig. 3. Galaxy density map with proportional blackening (including all galaxies from the 
Zwicky Catalogue), a fragment of Okroy’s original map. The centre of the cloud is indicated 
by lines on the margins. 


be seen in the declination profiles (right ascension fixed) at three neighbouring right 
ascensions (Fig. 1); but only in one right ascension profile (declination fixed) (Fig. 2). 
This leads to the conclusion that the cloud is elongated in right ascension, which is in 
agreement with Okroy’s original drawing (Fig. 3). Of interest may also be a sudden 
emission drop from one side of the Coma cluster, accompanied by a similarly sharp 
increase of galaxy density towards the centre of the Coma Cluster. The conclusion, 
that some outer parts of the Coma Cluster might extend further into the direction of 
lower declination but is concealed from sight by the overlapping cloud, is a tempting 
one. 


A similar check for the Rudnicki-Baranowska Cloud (Kwast 1974) has not yielded any 
such distinct effects (Figs. 4 and 5). 


A noticeable infrared radiation maximum has been found in the neighbourhood of 
the Okroy Cloud (Figs. 6 and 7). Whether this can be attributed to an IGD cloud, 
or perhaps linked to the peripheral parts of the Okroy Cloud itself, is a matter for 
further investigations. 


3 A tentative program for further investigations 


From the results obtained so far one can take the following hints for further investi- 
gations: 


(1) to plot all regions of the sky with a deficit of galaxies if it is manifest in all 
magnitudes; 
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(2) to investigate those regions using Kwast’s O-method and look for Hoffmeister’s 
effects to distinguish the actual IGD clouds from clouds within our Galaxy as 
well as from voids between clusters; 


(3) to look for infrared and radio emission in all regions where the existence of 
distinct IGD clouds has been confirmed by (2); 
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Fig. 4. Profiles of 100 um radiation at fixed right ascensions, as in Fig. 1, for the Rudnicki- 
Baranowska Cloud. In the central section, a part of the profile is omitted due to the absence 
of data. The centre of the cloud as seen in absorption is denoted with ĉe. 
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Fig. 5. As in Fig.4, but for profiles at fixed declinations. The centre of the Rudnicki- 
Baranowska Cloud is denoted with ac. 
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(4) to determine the infrared and radio emission spectra for all these clouds (they 
are probably different for different clouds); 


(5) to determine the physical and chemical properties of IGD, and their possible 
relation to the uniformly distributed dust and gas in intergalactic space; 


(6) to conceive methods of discovering IGD clouds directly by spectral analysis of 
their radiation; 


(7) to determine the contribution of IGD radiation to the cosmic background ra- 
diation, and herewith to falsify or verify the hypothesis of Rana (1979, 1980a, 
1980b) that the 3K relic radiation is just of IGD origin. 


The programme we outlined here, even the points (1) to (4) only, is very laborious in- 
deed due to the extensive observational evidence needed, as well as to the broad range 
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Fig.6. A maximum of 100 um radiation (IRAS data) near the Okroy Cloud; profiles at 
fixed right ascensions. 
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Fig. 7. As in Fig. 6, but for profiles at fixed declinations. 
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of methods to be applied. It can be successfully realized only through collaboration 
of a number of astronomical institutions. 
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Quasar Search on Objective Prism Plates 
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D. Groote, D. Reimers 
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A machine-based search for quasar candidates down to B ~ 18™5 on objective prism 
plates is conducted at Hamburg. Our aim is to provide several hundred bright QSOs 
for the purpose to make follow-on studies on the physics of QSOs and their environ- 
ment. We are especially interested in peculiar objects like BALs, QSO pairs, and 
gravitational lenses (Engels et al. 1988). 


The survey plates are taken with the Schmidt telescope on Calar Alto equipped with 
a 1°7 objective prism. The dispersion of the spectra on the plates is ~ 140 nm mm! 
at Hy. The Kodak IIIa-J emulsion used limits our range to z ~ 3.3. 


The plates are scanned in Hamburg with a PDS 1010 G microdensitometer controlled 
by a PDP 11/24 computer. For data storage a 170 MByte disc drive and a 1600 bpi 
magnetic tape drive are currently available. Machine driver software and all data 
processing programme have been written in Hamburg and run under RSX 11M plus 
on the PDP 11/24 (Hagen 1987). 


Complete plate scans are made perpendicular to the direction of dispersion in a low- 
resolution mode. The background is removed automatically. The current scan time 
is about 16 hours per plate. The scan results in 30 000-50 000 low-resolution spectra 
(Fig. 1a). 


Candidates are selected on the basis of the presence of emission lines or a blue con- 
tinuum. These candidates are scanned in a high-resolution mode and the resulting 
spectra (Fig. 1b) are evaluated by eye. For each field two plates are used to discrimi- 
nate against plate faults. 


First QSO confirmations of the candidates were made through slit spectroscopy with 
the 3.5m telescope on Calar Alto/Spain (Fig. 1d). We find typically 25-30 quasars 
per field (25 deg?) with a limiting magnitude ~ 1875. 
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Fig.1. a) Low-resolution spectrum of a QSO candidate, b) high-resolution spectrum, c) 
slit-spectrum convoluted with the prism dispersion and d) slit spectrum of the confirmed 


QSO 


A Search for Homogeneous Samples of Quasars 
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Abstract 


An automated search for quasars, based on MRSP software, is applied to low-dis- 
persion objective prism plates. Two criteria are used. The first criterion is the UV 
excess of low and medium redshift quasars. The second criterion is the presence of 
emission lines. 25000 non-overlapping spectra in the ESO/SRC field No. 411 were 
analyzed; 600 show UV excess, 2500 spectra have apparent emission lines. Both 
criteria taken separately lead to a large number of “false” objects. In the combined 
feature space known quasars occupy a characteristic region. Among the objects from 
this region in the limited magnitude range 18" — 19” 600 quasar candidates were 
found. Redshifts were determined from the low-dispersion objective prism spectra for 
255 of these objects. The spatial distribution of 158 Ly a quasars is discussed. 


1 Introduction 


When normal galaxies are used to study large scale structures in the universe, only 
data up to redshifts z = 1 are available so far. With quasars it is possible to investigate 
large scale distributions of luminous matter at distances up to z = 4 and beyond. 


To date, two quasar catalogues exist; both list the majority of the approximately 
3500 known quasars distributed over the whole sphere (Hewitt and Burbidge 1987, 
Véron-Cetty and Véron 1987). The catalogues contain very inhomogeneous data, 
because they include the results of different authors using different techniques to find 
and to identify quasars. Some spectra are obtained through slit spectroscopy, others 
from objective prism plates, leading to different degrees of reliability of the redshifts 
listed. In some cases the origin of the quoted redshifts remains unclear. 


Several automated quasar surveys, intended to increase the number of known objects, 
are in progress. The first automated procedures were employed by Clowes et al. (1984) 
and Hewett et al. (1985). More recent work based on very low dispersion objective 
prism spectra is reported by Beuermann and Clowes (1988). A survey using somewhat 
higher dispersion spectra was started in Hamburg and is presented by Hagen et al. 
(1988). Automated procedures applied to low-dispersion objective prism spectra in 
Cambridge have led to remarkable results (Foltz et al. 1987). The present contribution 
concerns the automated search for quasars as part of the MRSP. 


The ESO/SRC field No. 411 was investigated, with MRSP software applied to a film 
copy of the direct atlas J-plate and to the film copy of a low dispersion objective prism 
plate (240nmmm~’) taken in this region. The preprocessing of direct plates and 
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corresponding objective prism plates is described by Horstmann (1988) and Schuecker 
(1988). The criteria used for the automated quasar search are discussed in Sects. 2 
to 4. 


2 The UV-excess criterion 


For the UV-excess excess criterion of low and medium redshift quasars, the center of 
intensity Xç of each spectrum is calculated: 


Dict I X; 
Li I; j 


The summations are taken over all pixels n of each spectrum. J; is the intensity at 
pixel 7; z; is its position. 


Xc = (1) 


Xc values and magnitudes determine the feature space shown in Fig. 1. Small values 
of Xc correspond to red objects, high values to blue ones. Faint objects are located 
in the lower part of the diagram. Most objects lie on a ‘main sequence’. Quasars 
which are found in the abovementioned catalogues are marked by squares. 


Many of the quasars are found outside the ‘main sequence’, but the QSOs extend 
into the region of (normal) stars. This is due to the fact that the excess criterion 
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Fig. 1. PDS m, magnitudes vs. center of intensity Xc. Large values of Xc correspond to 
blue objects. Quasars listed in the catalogues of Hewitt and Burbidge (1987) and Véron- 
Cetty and Véron (1987) are shown as squares. 
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is continuous, so that blue stars and relatively red quasars overlap. In low-density 
spectra the mixing results from blurring due to noise. A small percentage of the 
effect may also be due to possible misidentifications in the catalogues, with stars in 
the range G ~ M listed as quasars. 


A random sample was taken from the region on the blue side of the linear discriminant, 
indicated in the diagram. The discriminant was determined by setting knots inter- 
actively and fitting a cubic spline function. The sample includes few quasars. From 
a total of 596 blue starlike objects only 82 are high probability quasar candidates as 
indicated by their clearly non-stellar continua and emission lines. 


No quasars were found on the red side of the feature space. 


3 The emission line criterion 


To locate possible emission lines, the spectra between 350nm and 520nm are trans- 
formed to a linear wavelength scale. The fact that through this process the noise be- 
comes nonrandom (wavelength dependent) is tolerated, though it restricts the recog- 
nition of emission lines to strong lines. The spectral intensities are corrected for 
atmospheric and instrumental extinction and for the sensitivity of the emulsion using 
the curves from Clowes et al. (1980). By these procedures the widths of the lines are 
directly comparable. 


For each spectrum the positions P™** and the intensities J(P**) of all maxima 
are calculated, i.e. in the beginning of the calculations each peak is considered a 
possible emission line. The maxima are found from second derivatives calculated 
using Lagrangian polynomials. Best results are obtained for polynomials with 5 knots 
separated by H = 6.8nm. The second derivative of the central knot is calculated by 


I} = sah (-2Iı + 3212 — 6013 + 3214, - 215). (2) 
Ir is the intensity of the k** knot. The constants are weighting factors, determined 
from the theory of Lagrangian polynomials. Calculating the second derivative acts 
as a filter of width H, because the value for the central knot is determined by the 
values of the side knots. The values of the second derivatives at the edges of the 
spectra are calculated with similar formulae, but lower accuracy. In this way the 
second derivative is obtained for each pixel. 


During the next step the height and the width of each emission feature is determined. 
To calculate the height the continuum must be known. The points of inflection P} 
and P? below each maximum are determined; 77”, the mean value of the intensities at 
the two points, is used to determine the continuum Zf in the vicinity of each emission 
feature: 


IF = I" - (1(P™*) - IP). (3) 
The relative height I/ of an emission feature is 


rep) - IP 
IE 


t 


I = (4) 
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The distance W; between P} and P? is a measure of width: 
W; = |P} — P?|. (5) 


In the corresponding feature space (Fig. 2), the intensity of the highest emission peak 
Im of each spectrum is plotted vs. the width Wm of the same emission feature. Known 
quasars from the catalogues are again marked by squares. Peaks occur at multiples 
of the filter width H. The first peak at Wm = 6.8nm contains all emission-like 
structures with Wy, of the order of H. This peak is largely due to noise, though it 
includes also the narrow line quasars. The second peak at Wm = 13.6 nm includes all 
emission features with Wm of the order of 2H. They are often due to real emissions, 
continuum features and emission lines. A third, very weak peak can be seen around 
Wu = 20.4nm. These features are caused by changes in the continuum. 


The existence of more than one peak shows that the height of a spectral feature alone 
is not a sufficient characteristic for an emission line. 


A sample taken from the region around Wy = 13.6mn which is marked by the 
rectangle, leads to about 2500 objects with apparent emission lines. Only a few of 
them are quasars. Objects with strong absorption breaks are found here because they 
feign emission lines. The most prominent absorption objects in this sample are G- 
and K-type stars, with a strong continuum hump between the G-band and the Call- 
break. Very red stars with narrow red contina simulate single-emission line objects. 


Fig.2. Height In of the maximum emission feature vs. its width Wm. Quasars listed in 
the catalogues are shown as squares. 
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Fig. 3. Center of intensity Xc vs. width Wm of the highest peak in the magnitude range 
18” — 19”, Quasars listed in the catalogues are shown as squares. 
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Fig. 4. Center of intensity Xc vs. width Wm of the highest peak in the magnitude range 
19™ — 20™. Quasars listed in the catalogues are shown as squares. 
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4 The combined feature space 


The UV-excess criterion and the emission line criterion taken separately do not suffice 
to unambiguously identify quasars. A more efficient way to locate quasars is the 
combination of two or more criteria. The two criteria discussed above can be combined 
in a new feature space with center of intensity Xc vs. width Wy, of the highest 
emission feature. In Fig.3 the combined feature space includes all objects in the 
magnitude range 18” — 19”. The separation between quasars and other starlike 
objects is clearly more apparent than in the cases where only one criterion was used. 
A sample of 600 objects is taken from the region extending above Xc = 392nm 
(marked by a rectangle). Among these are only 5% which can be excluded as quasars 
from a visual inspection of their objective prism spectra. 


Figure 4 shows the combined feature space in the magnitude range between 19" — 20”. 
The separation between quasars and other starlike objects is not as good as in the case 
of Fig. 3 because of the higher noise in the spectra. About 600 objects are selected 
from the region around Wm = 13.6nm, marked by the rectangle. Only a few of the 
quasar candidates can be excluded to be quasars. But for faint objects it is much 
more difficult to confirm objects as quasars, because of the weak continua and the 
numerous spurious emission features. 


Fig. 5. Objective prism spectra of Ly a quasars found in this survey, intensity-corrected and 
on a linear wavelength scale. 
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Fig. 6. Spectra of the quasar 0054-29, from top to bottom: 
a) density spectrum (objective prism plate) 


b) intensity corrected spectrum on a linear wavelength scale (objective prism plate) 


c) slit spectrum (EFOSC, ESO 3.6 m-telescope). 
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Fig. 7. Histogram of z-values of 255 quasars found in this survey. 
5 A census of quasars in field No. 411. 


For the quasar candidates in the magnitude range 18™ — 19™ redshifts were obtained 
interactively from the objective prism spectra. The identification of Ly œ emission is 
quite reliable, especially, because in most cases other lines such as N V, Si IV or CIV 
are also present. The identification of the Mg II emission is more difficult, because no 
other prominent emission lines appear at the same redshift. When only one strong 
emission feature was present, the underlying continuum was used as additional cri- 
terion; when the strong line appeared on a very blue continuum (attributable to the 
Lyman continuum), the feature was identified as Ly a, when the continuum appeared 
flat, the emission-line was assigned to MgII. Structural criteria, high and narrow for 
Ly a, low and more diffuse for Mg IJ, were also used. 


255 redshifts were obtained with an average of 2.0 lines per spectrum. Among the ob- 
jects are 158 with Ly a emission. In these spectra the average is 2.4 lines. These data 
constitute a well-defined, physically homogeneous sample of quasars in the redshift 
range 1.9 < z < 2.9 and absolute magnitudes between —25™ and —27™ (K-corrections 
are negligible in this range, assuming exponential energy distribution in the spectra). 


Figure 5 shows spectra of quasar candidates with Ly a lines found in this survey. In 
Fig. 6 a-c a comparison is made of three spectra of the same quasar. (a) shows the 
uncorrected density objective prism spectrum, (b) is the intensity corrected spectrum 
on a linear wavelength scale, (c) shows a slit spectrum taken with EFOSC at the ESO 
3.6m-telescope. 


6 Quasar statistics 


The z-distribution of all quasars is presented in Fig. 7. Most quasars are found at 
z values near 0.4, where the Mg II emission line appears in the central part of the 
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Fig. 8. Distribution of the 255 quasars in ESO/SRC field No. 411. Quasars with Ly a lines 
are shown as filled squares, all other quasars as open squares. 


spectral window, and around z = 2.4 with Lya. For other redshifts, only weak 
emission lines can be expected, so that it is difficult to find quasars at these values. 
The peak around z = 0.4 may be too high, because Mg IT quasars are more uncertain. 
Because the rest wavelength of Mg II is much larger than the rest wavelength of Ly a, 
the range of observable z-values for Mg II quasars is much smaller. This explains the 
narrowness of the peak at small redshifts in the z-histogram as compared to peak at 
large z-values. 


In Fig. 8 the two-dimensial distribution of all quasars with measured redshifts in field 
No. 411 is shown. There seems to be an indication of clustering for the Ly a quasars, 
e.g. a concentration in the south-west quadrant. 


z-histograms of the Lya quasars only, arranged in 55’ x 55’ cells, show an indication 
of clustering in the same region and at a depth of z = 2.4 (Fig.9). Other, minor 
concentrations are suggested. The relevant positions in the histograms are shaded. 
The extent of the major “cluster” is of the order 100 A"! Mpc. 


The two-dimensional distribution of the quasars was also studied using the angular 
correlation function w(@) given by Hewett (1982). Fig.10 shows w(6) for the Lya 
quasars. The resolution used is 6’. There may be clustering at angles smaller than 1°3 
and on a characteristic scale of 100 A-1 Mpc. Because of the small number of objects 
large noise is expected. In order to test whether this could lead to spurious effects, 
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Fig.9. Histograms of z-values of Ly a quasars in field No. 411, segmented into 36 sections. 
Ranges: 0 < N < 10, 1.8 < z <3, bin size Az = 0.05. 
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Fig. 10. Two-point correlation function Fig.11. Two-point correlation function 


for Ly a quasars. for a random distribution. 
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the correlation function for random distribution, using the same average number of 
objects per cell, was determined. The result is shown in Fig. 11. MgII quasars show 
marginal clustering. This may be attributed to the small number of objects (70), the 
larger number of misidentifications and/or the absence of clustering. The number of 
quasars which are neither Lya nor Mg II quasars is too small for a test. 


Data of three more fields have recently become available from the MRSP. With the 
expected number of about 600 Lya quasars, we will be able to derive clustering 
properties from a more reliable homogeneous sample of quasars. 
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Abstract 


A search for quasars is being performed in ESO/SERC fields 86, 119, and 120 at and 
near the South Ecliptic Pole (just outside the LMC). This area will be extensively 
covered by the ROSAT all-sky soft X-ray survey. The present search aims at providing 
a data base of optically selected extragalactic objects which may later be compared 
with the sample of X-ray selected objects. The quasar candidates were identified on 
objective prism plates from the UK Schmidt telescope (UKSTU) by visual means 
in field 86 and by employing Automated Quasar Detection (AQD) in fields 119 and 
120. Slit spectra were subsequently obtained for 39 candidates in field 119 and 3 
candidates in field 86, using the ESO/MPI 2.2m telescope at La Silla, Chile. The 
results demonstrate that an automated quasar search can be successfully be performed 
in these comparatively crowded star fields. 


1 Introduction 


Visual and automated searches of objective prism plates represent a well-established 
technique to identify a large number of quasar candidates (e.g. Clowes and Savage 
1983, Barbieri and Cristiani 1986). Visual searches are useful in crowded fields but 
suffer from subjective selection criteria. Automated Quasar Detection (AQD) is the 
generic name for a system of software and procedures developed at the Royal Observa- 
tory in Edinburgh (ROE) that allows quasar candidates to be automatically discovered 
from measurements of objective prism plates (Clowes et al. 1984, Clowes 1986). It 
is based on the COSMOS fast plate-measuring machine at ROE (MacGillivray and 
Stobie 1984) and typically uses plates from the UK Schmidt telescope (UKSTU). 


The present program was initiated in view of the ROSAT all-sky soft X-ray survey 
(Triimper 1984). This survey will cover the areas near the North and South Ecliptical 


1Based on observations collected at the European Southern Observatory, La Silla, Chile, with the 
2.2m telescope of the Max-Planck Society 
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Poles (NEP and SEP) with the highest exposure integral. Here, the survey will be 
deeper than on the average over the sky. Furthermore, X-ray sources near the poles 
will be in view longer than near the equator with a maximum of 180 days at the 
poles. For the brighter X-ray sources near the poles, X-ray variability studies may, 
therefore, be performed in the course of the ROSAT survey. 


We have initiated an optical search for quasars and AGNs at and near the South 
ecliptic pole. The SEP (a, 6 = or, —66°5) is located about 3° from 30 Doradus 
at the fringes of the hydrogen envelope of the LMC. The star density in this region 
(ESO/SERC field 86) is still comparatively high and crowding was considered too 
severe for AQD to be employed. Instead, a visual search for emission-line AGNs and 
quasars was performed in two sections of field 86, using the TV blink comparator at 
ROE. 


Because of the high star density in field 86, we decided to employ AQD in two fields 
near the SEP, ESO/SERC fields 119 and 120. The fields were selected for three 
reasons: (1) The star density is sufficiently low to permit the use of AQD. (2) The 
fields receive a reasonably high exposure during the ROSAT survey since the plate 
centers are separated from the SEP by only about 6° and 8°, respectively. (3) The 
fields are located sufficiently far outside the hydrogen envelope of the LMC to permit 
soft X-ray studies of extragalactic background objects. The HI column densities in 
fields 119 and 120 range from 1.7 102° to 6.0- 102° H atoms cm? which corresponds 
to optical depths r = 1 against photoabsorption in cold matter for soft X-rays of 0.22 
and 0.36 keV, respectively. 


The aim of the present initial study is (1) to test the quasar selection criteria, (2) 
to study the contamination of the quasar sample by blue stars of LMC membership, 
and (3) to study the completeness of quasar detection as a function of star density. 
To this end, slit spectoscopy of so far 42 candidates was performed and first results 
of this program are presently reported. 


2 Automated Quasar Detection (AQD) 


AQD was developed at ROE to remove from an inherently powerful technique the 
drawbacks of visual scanning which include unknown and time-varying selection cri- 
teria, wastage of information, and tedium. A long period of software development 
was necessary, but the final result realizes the full potential and allows large numbers 
of quasars to be discovered in large areas of the sky with pre-defined and constant 
criteria, recording of all important data, and relatively little tedium. The initial ver- 
sion of AQD was described by Clowes et al. (1984) and the current version by Clowes 
(1986). 
The following options are available for finding quasars, or indeed, for finding other 
classes of objects with appropriately distinctive spectra: 

— emission lines 

— absorption lines 

— continuum discontinuities 
ultraviolet excess 
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— red excess 
Of course, emission lines and ultraviolet excess are the most productive options for 
quasars, and the others are intended for the rarer types such as BAL and high red- 
shift quasars. The options of emission lines and ultraviolet excess only were used 
for field 119. Furthermore, galaxy-like images were downgraded, thereby effectively 
eliminating nearby AGNs. 


The limiting values of the spectral selection criteria were deliberately set quite low. 
Consequently many candidates were selected, most of which will not be quasars. 
The purpose here is to make all potential candidates available so that the grading 
of candidates and re-selections can then be performed on this much amller database 
according to the needs of particular applications. The standard grading process has 
been used for field 119. In this, star-like images, ultraviolet excess, and emission lines 
all make positive contributions to the grade. Features that atre apparently stellar 
(usually for F stars) make negative contributions. The procedure presently used 
discriminated against galaxy-like images. Our sample will, therefore, not contain 
Seyfert galaxies which are potential powerful X-ray sources. In the future, because 
the aim is to discover AGNs and not only quasars, it will be necessary to devise a 
slightly different scheme. 

In the following, we list some important features of AQD. A more thorough discussion 
may be found in Clowes (1986): 

— The usual magnitude range is B ~ 17.0 — 20.5. 

- AQD excels at detecting quasars in the range z ~ 1.8 — 3.0, but can, in fact, 
detect quasars at all z < 3.0. 

— Many quasar candidates are so obvious that while spectroscopy is important 
for establishing the identifications of lines and for accurate redshifts, it is not 
strictly necessary for their confirmation. 

— AQD is well suited for projects that require large numbers of quasars and/or 
coverage of large areas of sky. 

~ The photographic requirements are easily satisfied. A minimum of one objective- 
prism plate and a sky-survey direct plate are required. 

— All objects have celestial coordinates accurate to ~ l arcsec. 

- The CPU requirements are comparatively small on a small VAX (usually ~ 40 
hours on a VAX 11/780 for one UK Schmidt field). 

— Losses from overlapping spectra may be made negligible by also processing a 
second prism plate with the dispersion direction rotated by 90° relative to the 
first. 

- The maximum area which can be measured by COSMOS in a single measure- 
ment is 286.7 x 286.7 mm?, which for a UKSTU plate is ~ 28.6 square degrees. 


3 Selection of quasar candidates in fields 86, 119, and 120 


Table 1 lists the prism plates presently available. In field 86, a visual search in two 
sections, covering a total of 5 square degrees, yielded a total of 74 quasar candidates. 
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Table 1. UKSTU objective prism plates of ESO/SERC fields 86, 119, and 120. All 
plates were taken on Illa-J emulsion without filter. 


ESO/SERC Field | Plate Number Status 
86 UJ9076P visual search 
119 UJ10739P COSMOS, AQD 
119 UJ11514P COSMOS 
120 UJ10725P 
120 UJ10743P 
120 UJ11484P COSMOS 


The emission-line criterion only was used. Fig. la shows an example of the direct 
plate and the prism plate as photographed from the TV screen. The figure illustrates 
the problems encountered by crowding and by overlap of the prism spectra near the 
SGP. Fig. 1b displays the corresponding slit spectrum. 


In field 119, quasar candidates were identified by AQD using a combination of emission 
lines and ultraviolet excess as selection criteria. As a consequence, the sample may 
contain more blue stars than a comparable sample based on the presence of strong 
emission lines only. So far, only one plate was processed completely (UJ 10739P) and 
no effort was made to resolve overlaps which affect about 40% of all spectra in field 
119. This will be possible in the future by using plate UJ11514P taken with the 
prism rotated by 90°. In the present form, the quasar search is therefore definitively 
incomplete. Furthermore, as noted above, it cannot presently qualify as an AGN 
search because we discriminated against galaxy-like images. 


In this first step of the program, a total of 64 new quasar candidates with blue 
magnitudes between 16.4 and 19.9 were identified in field 119. This field contains 
two previously known quasars, PKS 0506-61 and PKS 0522-611 with V = 16.9 and 
V = 18.1, respectively, which were both rediscovered in the survey. 


4 Slit spectroscopy 


Slit spectroscopy of a number of the selected candidates from field 119 was per- 
formed on 20-26 October 1987 using the ESO/MPI 2.2m telescope at La Silla, Chile, 
equipped with the B&C spectrograph and a thinned, backside illuminated CCD chip 
(RCA 501 EX) with 30 um pixel size as detector. All spectra were taken at low spec- 
tral resolution with ESO grating number 13 (450A/mm), covering the wavelength 
range from 3380 A to 10220 A (FWHM resolution 1.5 pixels or 20 A). The slit width 
was 2 arcsec and the seeing on 20-24 October was better than 1.5 arcsec, in part 
better than 1 arcsec. Flux calibration was achieved by observing standard stars three 
times a night (Wolf 1346, BD 17°4708, 40 Eri B). 


Of the 64 quasar candidates in field 119 slit spectra were taken of 39. In field 86, 
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lower priority and bad weather left us with only 3 good spectra. Slit spectra of the 
candidates in field 119 were taken starting with the brighter candidates. Of the total 
of 42 objects observed spectroscopically, 20 tuned out to be quasars with redshifts 
between z = 0.38 and 2.70, 2 were extragalactic H II regions with z = 0.050 and 0.065, 


10.391 


z = 157 V = 189 


6.927 


3.464 


Flux (10”'8 ergs/cm?s A) 


3400 5110 6820 8530 10240 


Wavelength {A} 


Fig. 1. (a) Quasar at a, ö (1950) = 05"53™57%9, —66°21'48" at a separation of 37 arcmin 
from the South Ecliptical Pole. The direct image (ESO/SERC J-plate) and the prism plate 
are shown as photographed from the screen of the TV comparator at ROE. The object is 
identified by tick marks, west is on top, north to the left. The picture illustrates the problems 
encountered by crowding and overlap of prism spectra near the SEP. (b) slit spectrum of the 
object yielding z = 1.57, V = 18.9. 
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18 were stars, 2 of uncertain nature. There is no definite brightness limit for these 
objects but typically they are brighter than V = 19. 


Fig. 2a shows the distribution of the objects identified in field 119 as a function of ap- 
parent visual magnitude, separately for stars, quasars, and extragalactic HII regions. 
Fig. 2b shows the z-distribution of all non-stellar objects. The maximum near z ~ 2 
for prism-selected quasars (Hewitt and Burbidge 1987) is also borne out in this study. 
Fig. 2c shows the distribution in absolute V-magnitude. Following Véron-Cetty and 
Véron (1987), M, was calculated using Ho = 50kms~! Mpc“! and a continuum opti- 
cal spectral index of F, equal to 0.7. Fig. 2c demonstrates that all objects identified 
as extragalactic except for the two nuclear HII regions qualify as quasars, having 
M, < -24.0. With respect to the ROSAT X-ray survey it is noteworthy that the 
X-ray emitting AGNs cluster at lower z-values and that spectroscopically a large frac- 
tion of them qualify as Seyfert 1 nuclei. As noted in Sect.2, our present procedure 
discriminates against these objects. We plan, however, to extend our search to low-z 
AGNs by using different options in selecting the candidates. 


Hli REGIONS 


NUMBER 
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NUMBER 
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Fig.2. Brightness- and z-distributions of objects identified by slit spectroscopy in field 
119. (a) Distribution in apparent V magnitude, (b) z-distribution of all extragalactic ob- 
jects, (c) distribution in absolute visual magnitude for all extragalactic objects. Ho = 
50kms”! Mpc~*, go = 0, and a nonthermal spectral index of 0.7 were assumed. 
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Fig.3. Comparison of prism and slit spectra for selected objects. In the prism spec- 
tra, pixel 10 corresponds to the cutoff of the IIIa-J emulsion at 5380A, pixel 39 is at 
4009 A, and pixel 66 at 3397A. Ordinates are in relative units for the prism spectra and 
in 10-*®ergscm~*s~t Ä-! for the slit spectra. (a) strong-line quasar with z = 2.57, (b) 
extragalactic HII-region with z = 0.065 


In Fig. 3., we compare selected prism and slit spectra of objects identified in field 
119. Panel (a) shows a strong-line quasar with z = 2.57, V = 19.1, panel (b) an 
extragalactic nuclear HII region. Such objects are easily identified in prism spectra 
and do not necessarily require slit spectroscopy for confirmation. Quasars of somewhat 
lower redshift are easily recognized as being extragalactic because Lya, SiIV, and 
CIV may be identified in the prism spectra if sufficiently strong. Problems arise 
for objects of lower redshift with weak emission lines if the dominant line is near 
4000 A(z = 1.5 for CIV, z ~ 1.0 for CHI, and z = 0.4 for MgII), because these may 
be mixed up with blue stars. These examples demonstrate that liberal use of the 
selection criteria is called for and that subsequent slit spectroscopy is necessary in the 
maximum degree of completeness is to be achieved. 


5 Discussion 


The present study demonstrates that Automated Quasar Detection (AQD) may suc- 
cessfully be employed in the comparatively crowded star fields near to but outside 
the LMC. Our results for field 119 are preliminary because plate UJ 10739P was not 
optimal and the plate taken with the prism rotated by 90° (UJ 11514P) has not yet 
been fully processed. Contamination by blue stars was not found to be excessive 
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Fig. 3. cont. 
(c) B star, (d) quasar with Mg II line near 3900 A, and (e) quasar with CIII line near 4000 A. 


considering the proximity of the LMC and the liberal selection criteria. 


The number of identified quasars above an effective brightness limit of about V = 
19 is 0.7 per degree”. Considering the fraction of candidates for which slit spectra 
are not yet available and the loss due to non-recovered overlaps, the corrected rate 
is approximately 1.5 quasars per degree? brighter that V = 19. This number is 
comparable to that found in independent surveys (Clowes and Savage 1983, Barbieri 
and Cristiani 1986) and further demonstrates that AQD operates successfully as the 
star densities encountered in field 119. 


While appropriate selection criteria can almost entirely discriminate against blue 
stars, application of such criteria will cause a loss of completeness among weak-line 
quasars at certain redshifts below 1.8. For 7 out of 20 identified quasars, some other 
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line than Lya was the dominant line within the sensitive wavelength range of the 
J-emulsion. We have attempted to keep the success rate at z < 1.8 reasonably high 
by not systematically discriminating against blue objects with a possible line in the 
prism spectrum near 4000 A. Comparison of the prism and slit spectra shows that our 
criteria are reasonable because on the one hand about 1/3 of all identified quasars 
have z < 1.8 while on the other hand the load on observing time by including blue 
stars is still tolerable (40 % of all spectra taken). 


Continuation of the present program will provide a sample of quasars and AGNs near 
the SEP which can be further studied prior to the launch of ROSAT and provide an 
important data base for comparison with the sample of X-ray emitting extragalactic 
objects. The brighter optical quasars may also provide information on the interstellar 
medium in the fringes of the LMC. The survey plates will ultimately also allow stellar 
X-ray emitting objects in the outer parts of the LMC to be identified and their optical 
properties to be studied. 
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Abstract 


Quasars will provide optimal candidates for the construction of a future inertial ex- 
tragalactic reference frame in astronomy. The selection of suitable candidate objects 
depends on their individual optical and/or radio properties. Optical and Radio quasar 
survey projects will provide a sound basis to achieve this goal. 


Most aspects of this astrometric key-project have been discussed extensively in the 
recent literature. Instead of duplicating this effect here, a small selection of references 
is given which covers the main topics of this exciting field of research. 
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Abstract 


The large-scale morphology of the high-density baryonic material in the universe, 
consisting of “clusters” in the form of pancakes, filaments, and nodes is obtained when 
matter streams away from a distribution of low-density expansion centres (“nuclei”) 
and collects in the interstices of a close packing of spheres. 


This naturally leads to a partitioning of space generated by a process known as 
Voronoi tessellation. We have studied the statistical properties of specific instances 
of these tessellations, which we call Voronoi foams, for several model distributions of 
expansion centres. We derive the statistical properties of the regions where baryonic 
matter accumulates, and of the voids between the galaxies. These can be compared 
with observations, leading to indirect constraints on the initial spectrum of the density 
perturbations that produced the matter distribution we observe today. 


The appearance of a Voronoi foam closely resembles the mass distribution found 
in numerical hydrodynamic experiments, and the bubble structure observed in the 
galaxy distribution. 


1 Introduction 


Once upon a time, in a galaxy far, far away, a famous astronomer wrote a paper called 
Cosmology, a search for two numbers. That, it seems to me, was quite naive, but 
perhaps this volume will properly display the efforts of a generation of cosmologists 
who are rather more ambitious. My ambition here is to describe a model for the 
medium-scale Universe. 


In choosing the middle ground, I am motivated by the following considerations. First, 
the large scales (on the order of the size of the particle horizon) are very well under- 
stood theoretically, in the framework of the Friedmann—Robertson- Walker solutions 
of the Einstein equations. However, the observations of that regime are very uncer- 
tain. Galaxies beyond a redshift of 2 are practically unheard of, and quasars do not, 
at present, extend beyond z = 4.5 or so. The only observable is the microwave back- 
ground, and there are some deep puzzles associated with that; in particular, there is 
the baffling discrepancy between its isotropy and the graininess of the visible baryon 
distribution. Second, the small scales (on the order of small groups of galaxies) are 
very well charted, but the theory here is in a dismal state: nobody really knows how 
galaxies form, and what detailed processes produce their present properties. 
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Thus, it seems prudent to first consider the medium-scale mass distribution. For 
this presentation, the corresponding length scale is roughly the harmonic mean of the 
scales mentioned above, say between 50 and 500 Mpc. On larger scales, it is believed 
that the Universe is asymptotically of FRW type; on smaller scales, in particular below 
5 Mpc, dissipative effects are expected to dominate (for example photon trapping 
during protogalaxy collapse, or tides or mergers later on). In the medium-scale regime, 
we have a good theoretical tool (Newtonian gravity), and we are beginning to get good 
observations, as shown elsewhere in this volume. 


2 Some history 


Said observations date back to the work of Shapley and Ames (1932), whose catalogue 
of bright stellar systems showed the dramatic excess of galaxies in some regions of 
the sky, notably the Virgo Cluster (see Oort 1983). Even in those early days, it was 
amply evident that the distribution of luminous matter on intermediate length scales 
(up to about 20 Mpc, in the Shapley-Ames work) is distinctly non-Poissonian. 


But until about 1970, this remarkable fact was hardly a subject of study, even though 
the catalogue of galaxy positions and redshifts compiled by Humason et al. (1956) 
contained a wealth of evidence about the curious structure of the nearby Universe (it 
is interesting to note that appreciable improvements on these data were not published 
until the mid-1980’s, thirty years later). The clustering first studied by Abell (1958), 
and most apparent in the galaxy counts by Shane and Wirtanen (1967), was thought 
to be analogous to that which is observed in open clusters and associations of galactic 
stars. With hindsight, we see that only the high-density Abell clusters must be 
regarded as dynamically distinct entities, as is evident in the “thermal broadening” 
of their distribution in velocity space (e.g. Giovanelli and Haynes 1982). 


Interpretation of the non-Poissonian galaxy distribution took shape only slowly. Tot- 
suji and Kihara (1969) and Peebles (1980, and references therein) studied the small- 
scale deviations by means of the two-point correlation; Oort (1970) emphasised the im- 
portance of larger structures because these, due to their long evolutionary timescales, 
can be expected to give information about the earliest times of structure formation. 
In keeping with this, Icke (1972, 1973) hypothesised that such structures form before 
galaxies, and tried to find evidence for coherent objects on a scale of 15-20 Mpc by 
studying the distribution of galaxies in position-velocity space, a technique that has 
since become known as “slicing”. 


Icke’s efforts to corroborate his hypothesis were largely unsuccessful, due to a con- 
spicuous lack of good observations (the data by Humason et al. (1958) were the only 
show in town, in 1970!) It was not until the work by Kirshner et al. (1981) that it 
became clear just how real, and in particular how large, these intermediate structures 
can be. Finally, Einasto et al. (1980) proposed that the voids glimpsed by Kirshner et 
al. are a real and typical element of the medium-scale structure of our Universe. Since 
then, most authors have regarded this structure as a void-and-filament or sponge-like 
arrangement. 
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3 Theory 


On large scales, the formation of structure must consider perturbations of a FRW-type 
Universe (Lifschitz 1946), which is difficult and not securely linked to observations. 
On small scales, galaxy formation is dominated by dissipative processes (Jones 1976, 
Efstathiou and Silk 1983) and is theoretically quite intractable. But on intermediate 
scales, Newtonian gravitational instability should suffice for describing the formation 
of structure (Jeans 1902). In fact, pressure effects are unlikely to be important in the 
progenitors of structures in the 50-500 Mpc regime, so we can restrict ourselves to 
“dust” collapse. 


The potential ® near any point (2, y,z) of a selfgravitating medium can be written 
as 
} = So aijr ay) z* . (1) 
ijk 
Near a density maximum, the leading terms are the quadratic ones, which, by a 
suitable orientation of Cartesian coordinates, can be written as 
p = Ar? + By? + C2? ++. (2) 


Neglecting terms of higher than second order, this is the potential of a homogeneous 
ellipsoid. That should be no surprise: the smallest closed contours in any topograph- 
ical map are ellipses! 


The collapse of high-density regions can thus be approximated by considering the 
motion of homogeneous ellipsoids. Suppose that a particle of such a body were initially 
located at (a,b,c), and that at some later time ¢ it were at (aX (t), bY (t), cZ(t)), 
then the density p would evolve according to 


p(t) = po/X YZ. (3) 


The equations of motion for the scaling functions X, Y, and Z are found as follows 
(Lin et al. 1965, Icke 1972). The potential ® obeys 


& = klar? + By? + yz”) = 
= k(aa?X? + BBY? + yZ’), (4) 
and Poisson’s Equation prescribes that 
kla +B +y) =2rGp. (5) 


The components of the gravitational force are —3®/ðz = ~3-0@/0a et cycl., so that 
the equations of motion become 


1 X 
Xıp = 2rGpa , (6) 
1dy 

-y ap = 27Ges , (7) 
1d? 
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where the functions a, 8, and y are defined as 


°° d 
a= abe | @ roa et cycl. , (9) 
A? = (a? +8) +s)(c? +8), (10) 


(cf. Chandrasekhar 1969, Ch. 3); here a, b, and c are identified with the axes of the 
ellipsoid. 


Now comes a crucial observation, first made by Lynden-Bell (1964): without loss of 
generality, we can order the axes according to a > b > c, in which case a < 8 < y, so 
that Eqns. (6-8) give 


1X _ Idy__1dz 
X dt? Y dt? Z dt? ` 


(11) 


Consequently, the axial ratios a : b : c always increase with time, and slight initial 
asphericities are amplified during the collapse. Note also that, for a quadratic poten- 
tial and a homologous contraction as described, the velocities inside the ellipsoid are 
linear functions of position: the collapse produces a Hubble-type velocity field. 


The secular increase of aspherical perturbations provides an explanation for the fila- 
mentary appearance of the medium-scale structure, but the above approximation must 
break down as soon as the filaments grow to nonlinear proportions. However, there 
is a better way to view the development of structure in a selfgravitating pressure-free 
medium, namely by “turning the Universe inside out” and to consider the evolution 
of the low-density regions. These are the progenitors of the observed voids. The ar- 
guments presented so far can still be applied, except that the sense of the final effect 
is reversed: because a void is effectively a region of negative density in a uniform 
background, the voids expand as the overdense regions collapse, while slight aspheric- 
ities decrease as the voids become larger (“Bubble Theorem”, Icke 1984). Moreover, 
the density in the voids becomes smaller in the course of time, so that the linear 
approximation will remain good for a longer period, except, of course, near the outer 
parts of the voids, where the matter gets swept up. 


Just as in the case of growing filaments, the velocity field in the voids is proportional 
to the distance inside them: voids are thus expected to be “superhubble bubbles”. 
This has non-trivial observational consequences, because the linearity makes it impos- 
sible to separate local homologous void expansion from true cosmic Hubble motion. 
Hence, considerable deviations from the mean Hubble flow may go undetected until 
the observations encompass a scale larger than that of the voids. When such scales are 
reached, the void expansion will appear in the form of large scale streaming motions. 
The corresponding velocities are evidently on the order of 


v= eDH , (12) 


where D is the size of the void and e is the local excess of the expansion over the 
mean Hubble motion. The latter is not known in detail, but might be about 0.1-0.2 
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(Centrella and Melott 1983). If D is about 50 Mpe (De Lapparent et al. 1986), we 
find that v x 500kms~!, taking Ho = 75 kms~4Mpc"?. 


According to the above, we may think of the structure of the medium-scale Universe 
as a close packing of spheres of different sizes, out of which matter flows in a slightly 
super-Hubble expansion towards the interstices of the spheres. The importance of the 
Bubble Theorem is, that it provides a specific physical mechanism for producing the 
non-Poissonian matter distribution in the medium-scale Universe. 


4 Voronoi foam 


We have now found at least a partial answer to the question: if the distribution of 
galaxies is not Poissonian, then what is it? For, continuing the above argument, 
we can construct the “skeleton” of the mass distribution by considering the locus of 
points towards which the matter streams out of the voids. Suppose that some cosmic 
process produces a collection of regions where the density is slightly less than average 
(the origin of the requisite fluctuations is a very important unsolved problem). As 
we have seen, these regions are the seeds of the voids, because underdense patches 
become expansion centres, from which matter flows away until it encounters similar 
material flowing out of an adjacent void. If the excess Hubble parameter is the 
same in all voids, the matter must collect on planes that perpendicularly bisect the 
axes connecting the expansion centres (otherwise, the matter collects on hyperboloids 
which are cylindrical about these axes). 


For any given set of expansion centres, or nuclei, the arrangement of these planes 
define a unique process for the partitioning of space, a Voronoi tessellation (Voronoi 
1908). The planes generate walls that enclose polyhedral cells, which are observed 
as voids. A particular realisation of this process (i.e. a specific subdivision of N- 
space according to the Voronoi tessellation) may be called a Voronoi foam (Icke and 
Van de Weygaert 1987). In 3-space, such a foam is built out of three geometrically 
distinct elements: polyhedron walls (pancakes; cf. Zel’dovich 1970), filaments where 
three walls intersect, and nodes where four filaments come together. In this picture, 
the filaments are identified with the elongated “super” clusters (Icke 1972, Oort 1983), 
and the nodes correspond to the virialised Abell clusters (Giovanelli and Haynes 1982; 
Giovanelli et al. 1986). 


5 Observations 


The Bubble Theorem shows that a specific physical mechanism (pressure-free self- 
gravitational collapse) generates a specific statistical process (Voronoi tessellation). 
Is there observational evidence for or against this view? Theoretical study of the 
Voronoi process (Icke and Van de Weygaert 1987) shows that the variances of several 
observable geometrical quantities, notably the angles between the filaments, are good 
indicators of the statistical properties of the underlying distribution. But observations 
do not yet encompass enough structure to allow a definite assessment of the Voronoi 
model. However, slices of the Universe do strongly suggest that Voronoi foam is a 
sensible framework (Giovanelli et al. 1986, De Lapparent et al. 1986). 
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One possible way to sample the Universe over large distances is, to observe correlations 
in quasar absorption lines (cf. Weymann et al. 1981). Assuming that each intersection 
with a Voronoi wall produces an absorption line, we can calculate the mean number 
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Fig. 1. Two examples of two-dimensional Voronoi foams, for different amounts of correlation 
between the nuclei, which are indicated by dots. 
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Fig. 2. Illustrating the long history of the idea of cosmic fragmentation: the drawing indi- 
cates the disposition of matter in the Solar System and its environs (Descartes 1664). 
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N of absorption lines per unit interval of redshift z as follows. Let a Voronoi foam be 
attached to a comoving coordinate system; let the radial comoving coordinate be r. 


Then 
dN x r*dr, (13) 
1 
=R,(1- Einstein — De Sitter) , 14 


where Rp is the horizon radius. Differentiation of r with respect to z then gives 
dN/dz x (1+z)73/7. (15) 


This relationship is different from that which is expected for absorption lines caused 
by galaxies, because these have a fized interception cross section ø, so that we must 
use rR instead of r, where R is the cosmic scale factor: 


dN xr? dr x (rR)?R- dr =ocR dr. (16) 
Because Rx 1/(1+ z), we obtain 
dN/dz«vV1l+z. (17) 


The region where dlog N/dlog(1 + z) changes slope from 1/2 to —3/2 corresponds 
to the epoch of galaxy formation; however, this point is probably out of our present 
range (beyond z = 5 or so). Moreover, the observed slope seems to be closer to 2, 
at least for absorption lines due to Ly a (Weymann et al. 1981), probably due to the 
evolution of the absorbing hydrogen clouds. Thus, dN /dz is unlikely to provide direct 
information about the disposition of Voronoi cells. 


An alternative approach is, to calculate the two-point correlation function of absorp- 
tion lines. But extensive Monte-Carlo simulations show that this method is quite 
insensitive to the distribution of the expansion centres (Van der Valk et al. 1988). 


Fortunately, the same work reveals that correlations between the absorption spectra 
of quasar pairs with comparable redshifts are a promising probe of void-and-filament 
structure. 


6 Conclusions 


The structure of our Universe on a scale of about 50-500 Mpc can be plausibly mod- 
eled by means of pressure-free Newtonian gravitational collapse. This mechanism 
produces a mass distribution which, asymptotically, is described by a statistical pro- 
cess known as Voronoi tessellation. Visual comparison between Voronoi foams and 
the observed distribution of galaxies shows a promising similarity, but a detailed 
statistical assessment of this appearance has not yet been made. 
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Abstract 


The angular correlation function has been measured at redshift 0.5 to 30% preci- 
sion and the characteristic luminosity to 20 % precision with a catalog of photometric 
redshifts of 1000 field galaxies. In the near future, the number of galaxies can be 
increased a hundredfold. Then 7% precision in the characteristic luminosity for each 
of ten color classes and 5% precision in the correlation function are attainable. If 
a nearby sample of 100000 galaxy redshifts becomes available and if the same selec- 
tion criteria are used for both samples, then one can measure the evolution of these 
statistical properties of galaxies over a period of a third the Hubble time to high 
accuracy. 


1 Introduction 


In 1981 we began a project to obtain a complete, magnitude-limited sample of galaxies 
with redshifts and magnitudes. The aims were to measure the volume element as a 
function of redshift and so the cosmology and to study evolution in a statistical 
fashion. We built a camera with a charge-coupled detector for the f/2 prime focus 
of the Wyoming 2.3m telescope, and collected a sample of 1000 galaxies in 1983. 
The median redshift of the galaxies is 0.5. The cosmological density parameter 2 
measured to a precision of 30% (Loh and Spillar 1986b, Loh 1988b), the characteristic 
luminosity of galaxies at z = 0.5 (Spillar and Loh 1988), and the galaxy correlation 
function at z = 0.5 (Loh 1988a, Loh and Spillar 1988) — all these measurements have 
come from this rather small sample. 


The aim of this paper is to discuss a planned experiment to increase the number of 
galaxies by a hundredfold. Both for studying cosmology and evolution of galaxies, 
one must compare a distant sample with a nearby one. The projects at Cambridge, 
Edinburgh/Durham and Münster, to collect large numbers of galaxies at z < 0.2, 
which were discussed at this meeting, are crucial for this project. Therefore I discuss 
in particular what is required of the low-redshift surveys. 
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2 Photometric redshifts 


The technical advance that enables this experiment is the photometric method (Loh 
and Spillar 1986a) for measuring redshifts, which Baum (1962) invented 30 years ago. 
In approximate terms one determines the redshift of every galaxy in a field by finding 
the wavelength of the 400 nm break with six broad-band filters. More precisely, every 
object with a greater than minimum flux is photometered. The data for each object 
are compared with the colors, which are computed from spectra, of 100 types of stars 
and 11 types of galaxies at various redshifts. The object is identified as the star or 
the galaxy represented by the fiducial object that matches best. The 400 nm break 
(and therefore the redshift) is apparent even in the calibrated picture, as one can see 
for the cluster 002441654 at z = 0.4 as shown in Fig. 1. In 3 hours on the Wyoming 
2.3m telescope, we obtain the redshifts of 200 galaxies, for which the median redshift 
is 0.5 and the median distance is 0.4 of the Hubble distance. Spectroscopy yields 
redshifts with higher accuracy, but photometry is faster. 


This technique for measuring redshifts has been tested (Loh and Spillar 1986a) by 
comparing the photometric redshifts of the cluster 0024+1654 at z = 0.4 with the 
spectroscopic redshifts of Dressler et al. (1985). Since the goal of the spectroscopy was 
to study the Butcher-Oemler effect, half of the spectroscopic redshifts were of blue 
galaxies. For 30 of 34 galaxies, the photometric and spectroscopic redshifts agree. 
(For the others, two photometric redshifts are probably wrong, and two spectroscopic 
redshifts are probably wrong.) From this test, one draws these conclusions: (a) The 
mean of 2 = (Zphoto — Zspect)/F photo is consistent with zero for both the red and the 
blue galaxies; i.e., the photometric redshifts are not biased. (b) The mean of z? is 
consistent with 1; i.e., the errors Gphoto in the photometric redshifts are estimated 
accurately. (c) Stars and galaxies are separated correctly. 


3 The new experiment 


A new experiment is planned to increase the detector area by a factor of 20. This, 
combined with a longer time at the telescope, enables a new sample of 10° galaxies. 
The new sample and the old are alike in other respects, namely the redshift range 
and the depth. The key to the new experiment is a new Tektronix charge-coupled 
detector, which is a square, 5.5cm on a side, and contains 4 x 10° elements. Other 
essential items are a Wynne corrector to remove the coma of the mirror over a large 
field and an array processor to process the data. The new camera on the Wyoming 
telescope will have a 35 arcmin field. 


4 Luminosity evolution 


Using the correlation between color and the ratio of current to ancient star formation, 
Tinsley (1980) and Bruzual and Kron (1980) computed the evolution of the luminosity 
of galaxies. In these models the galaxies are —0™1 to 1™0 brighter at z = 0.5 than at 
the present, the redder galaxies showing larger evolution. These must be considered 
first-order models, since one cannot account for the light in the U, B, and V bands 
of even the simplest galaxies, the ellipicals (Gunn et al. 1981). 
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Fig.1. The cluster 002441654 at z = 0.4 shown at 425nm (upper left), 500nm, 600nm, 
700nm, 800nm, and 900nm (in counter clockwise sequence). The pictures are scaled so 
that an object with the same flux in ergs sec”! cm? Hz! appears equally bright in all six 
pictures. The redshift of the cluster is readily apparent -the objects are much brighter in 
the 600 nm picture than in the 500 nm picture, and they brighten to a lesser extent at longer 
wavelengths, since the 400nm break at z = 0.4 appears at 560 nm. A break is clear even for 
a blue galaxy (marked by a dash), which has colors of an Im galaxy. Each picture is a 3.3 
arcmin square; north is to the right and east is down. The exposure time is 5 min for each 
filter on the Wyoming 2.3m telescope. 
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Spillar and Loh (1988) find that the red galaxies, those with rest-frame B — V > 0.7 
(the mean color of Sb galaxies), are brighter by 0%7 + 03 and the blue galaxies 
are brighter by 075 + 0™4 at z = 0.5, assuming an Einstein-deSitter universe. For 
an empty universe, the evolution is 0.3 greater. For this result, one measures the 
spatial density of galaxies with luminosity L, which is commonly assumed to have the 
Schechter form, ¢*e~*,2%dz, where z = L/L*. One assumes a does not evolve and 
determines the characteristic luminosity L*. The sample of Kirshner et al. (1983) is 
used to find L* nearby, and half of the error is due to the nearby sample. This result 
is consistent with the models. 


What can one learn with a hundredfold increase in the number of galaxies? The error 
in the luminosity scales as N -'/2, where N is the number of galaxies. The ultimate 
error is probably limited by the systematic errors in matching photometric systems, 
which I take to be 0" 1. One can learn more by using the color information. Assume 
the galaxies are split into 10 classes by color, with approximately the same number 
in each class. (The angular resolution is insufficient to classify the galaxies in this 
sample by morphology.) Then the error in measuring the characteristic luminosity of 
a single color class is 0.07. The fraction of the galaxies that belong to a particular 
class can be measured to about 3%. 


To discuss any question of evolution, one needs a sample of nearby galaxies with 
comparable characteristics, and these are: (1) magnitudes that are accurate to 10%, 
(2) redshifts of the entire sample or at least of a sufficient subsample, and (3) clas- 
sification of the galaxies by color. At the least, one must have enough redshifts to 
disentangle distant, intrinsically bright galaxies from nearby, intrinsically faint ones 
and to compute the mean shift in spectral band as a function of color class. To mea- 
sure a 10% evolutionary shift in the populations of 10 color classes requires enough 
redshifts to classify objects that make up only 1% of the entire sample. 


The J band of the nearby surveys, the median redshift of which is 0.15 (Schuecker 
1987), measures the same rest-frame band as the sensitive 700nm and 800 nm bands 
of the distant survey. Therefore, one need not invoke spectral models to compare the 
samples. 


The shape of the luminosity function can be measured at z = 0.5 to 4™ fainter than 
L*. Phillipps and Shanks (1987) measured the shape of the luminosity function of 
field galaxies at z < 1 with an ingenious scheme. The excess number of galaxies as 
a function of magnitude around a small sample of galaxies with known redshifts is 
determined from a larger and deeper sample without redshifts. The same method 
was developed and is used by Schuecker et al. (1988). The excess number is a direct 
and inexpensive (because it requires few redshifts) measurement of the luminosity 
function. This same idea can be used with the proposed experiment, if the redshift 
data are augmented with deeper pictures at 700nm. The deeper pictures are easy to 
obtain compared with the redshift data because only one band, rather than six, is 
required and the 700nm band is relatively efficient. 


Having measured the joint evolution of luminosity and population frequency of the 
color classes, one can answer these questions in a statistically way. Are the first-order 
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models confirmed? Are they deficient in certain color classes? If there is a rapid 
depletion of the gas in spiral galaxies (Larson et al. 1980), then spiral galaxies evolve 
from blue to red classes. Is this shift observed? 


5 Correlation function 


The form of the spatial correlation function is 
E(rp) = (ro/rp) (1 + z)? 


for rp < ro, where rp is the proper distance, ro is a parameter, and y = 1.8 (Peebles 
1980). At rp > ro, € appears to fall faster than the power law (Groth and Peebles 
1977); this is known as the ‘break’. 


Models of the evolution of the clustering have been constructed. In the BBGKY 
solution (Davis et al. 1977), small virialized groups, which dominate £ for small rp, 
neither contract nor expand, so that ro is a constant. Clustering does grow in the 
regions where ¿ œ 1, and the radius of the break changes as (1 + z)~!-67. In models 
in which galaxies have extended halos, dynamical friction changes the shape of the 
correlation function (Tremaine 1987). 


The angular correlation function at z = 0.5 has been measured to 30% accuracy (Loh 
1988a, Loh and Spillar 1988). Extrapolating with the present data, one expects these 
errors for the angular correlation function w(#) at z = 0.5 with angular bins of width 
dv = FE at a projected distance of 100 h`! kpc, the relative error is 0.05. At a 
projected distance of 2.5 h7! Mpc, where the power law equals one, the relative error 
is 0.25. Therefore the data are sufficient to measure the amplitude of the angular 
correlation function for each of 10 color classes to 15%, the shape of the correlation 
function, and the projected distance of the break if it exists. 


Measurement of the evolution of the correlation function, also as a function of the 
color class, adds yet another dimension to the study of evolution. The evolution of 
luminosity and color involve the stellar evolution time scale and the gas evolution time 
scale, but the evolution of the correlation function is an entirely different process with 
a different timescale. Whether the two time scales are indeed different is an interesting 
question. 


6 Test of object classifications 


The classification of objects by color is likely not to be perfect. K stars and galaxies 
of all types at z = 0.3 may be confused, and M stars may be confused with early 
galaxies at z = 0.8. Furthermore, types of galaxies that are not among the fiducial 
objects, e.g. starburst galaxies and hitherto unknown extragalactic objects, will be 
misclassified. 


The same technique of measuring the excess number around galaxies with known red- 
shifts can be used to probe for misclassified objects in suspect samples. For example, 
one can find the correlation between galaxies and objects that are classified as K stars 
to determine the fraction of ‘K stars’ that are actually galaxies. Another group of 
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objects, those that are classified as intrinsically faint galaxies at low redshift, appear 
anomolous because they are too numerous. The nature of these objects can be dis- 
covered by this technique. Extrapolating the measurement of the correlation function 
with the Loh-Spillar data, one can look for misclassified galaxies as rare as 0.02,/f 
of all galaxies (or 0.02/,/f of the sample), in a sample that is f times as numerous 
as galaxies. For example, suppose we wish to find the fraction of objects that are 
classified as M stars but are actually galaxies. M stars are about 25% as numerous 
as galaxies. Then the galaxy contamination among the M stars can be measured to 
4%, and the fraction of the galaxies misclassified as M stars can be measured to 1%. 


7 Cosmology 


The new experiment will measure the sum of the cosmological density parameter Q 
and the dimensionless form A of the cosmological constant to o(Q + A) = 0.4 and the 
difference to o(Q — A) = 0.08. I am assuming that the systematic error due to the 
evolution of the characteristic luminosity and the redshift errors are measured from 
the new data, and furthermore that the data from Cambridge, Edinburgh/Durham, 
and Münster are used to find the local density ¢*. 


At the conclusion of this experiment when the data are at hand, will we know the 
geometry of the universe? I think that potentially the greatest problem is that the 
luminosity function may evolve in a way that prevents a reliable estimate of the evolu- 
tion of ¢*. If galaxies of luminosity L at z = 0.5 evolves to be L7, where y—1 = —0.2, 
then with the redshift-volume test, one finds Q = 1 for an universe with Q = 0.1 (Loh 
1988b). A strong hint for this is the very short time for which the gas in a spiral 
galaxy, if not augmented, is converted into stars. The measurements of the luminos- 
ity function with the proposed experiment may settle this problem. Questions about 
the photometric redshifts are not fundamental. Photometric redshifts will have been 
tested against the spectroscopic redshifts of Koo and Kron, and the fraction of galax- 
ies that are misclassified will be estimated accurately by the method of correlation. 
Therefore, if the measurements of the luminosity functions are easily interpreted, we 
will know the geometry of the universe. 


Suppose these results show a substantial evolution that is difficult to model. Perhaps 
a substantial number of objects, not classified as galaxies, are found to be galaxies 
by their correlation with known galaxies. Perhaps the shape of the luminosity func- 
tion has evolved substantially. Then this experiment will have failed to measure the 
geometry of the universe, but it will have contributed substantial data on the global 
properties of galaxies at z < 1 — the luminosity function of galaxies of different color 
classes, the correlation function, the density of all objects that cluster as galaxies 
regardless of correct identifications by color, and limits to the spectral evolution of 
field galaxies. 
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Abstract 


An N(M,z) test, using 6300 galaxy redshifts from the MRSP, leads to a statistical 
determination of gg. While the current range of 0 < go < 0.25 is only preliminary, 
the method seems promising when applied to a forthcoming larger sample of galaxy 
redshifts. 


1 Introduction 


The Muenster Redshift Project (MRSP) combines medium redshift range, large cov- 
erage of solid angle across the sky and sufficient number density of galaxies to permit 
us to apply the galaxy N(M, z) test of observational cosmology. The redshift-number 
test, used here in bins of absolute magnitude, is more sensitive to the geometry of the 
universe than the more familiar flux-number test and less affected by galaxy evolu- 
tion (Weinberg 1972, Loh and Spillar 1986, Sandage 1987). In physical terms, it is a 
redshift-volume test, sensitive to all kinds of gravitating matter (Loh 1988). 


2 Theoretical framework 


In standard Friedmann models differential number counts in given intervals of 
absolute magnitude M and redshift z are given by 


N(M,z) = 4M dw dz LF(M, z) g(z, Ho,%) - (1) 


dw is the solid angle covered; in the case of no evolution and of galaxy number 
conservation in a comoving volume 


LF(M, z) = LF(M,0) (1+ z)? , (2) 


where LF(M,0) is the present galaxy luminosity function; the term g describes the 
geometry, here of the matter dominated universe: 


2 
_ ( c ) 1 (zgo + (go - 1) (V2q02 +1 - 1)) 

= \ io ag (1+2)6 /2goz +1 ' 
All equations are taken from Weinberg (1972). 


The number counts open the possibility of estimating qo when all other quantities are 
known or can be properly estimated. In particular, our method does not require an 


(3) 
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explicit expression for the LF; instead we only assume its invariance over a certain 
limited redshift range. 


3 The galaxy data 


A homogeneous (sub)sample of the MRSP data is used, obtained from the combined 
UKST objective prism and direct plates of the ESO/SRC Atlas field No.411. It 
contains 6300 galaxies with measured redshifts z < 0.3 (+0.008 m.e.) and apparent 
magnitudes 1675 < mg < 2075 (+0.1 m.e.), distributed over a solid angle of 30 deg”. 
Fig. 1 is the Mp vs. z diagram, showing all measured galaxies. Two strips for counting 
are included, one of width 0.5 in M extending over all z values, one of width 0.01 in z, 
extending over all M values. The data show a sharp cutoff at the limiting magnitude 
of the survey and a stochastic dying out of numbers for bright galaxies. The latter 
is due to a real decrease in density but also to the upper brightness limit of the z 
measuring method. For technical details of the measurements and reductions of the 
raw data, see Horstmann (1988) and Schuecker (1988a). 


0.0 01 0.2 z 03 


Fig.1. Absolute magnitudes Ma vs. redshift z for all galaxies investigated. Indicated are 
two counting strips of widths AM = 0.5 and Az = 0.01. The data range is limited by faint 
and bright apparent magnitudes. 
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4 Data corrections 


Several systematic effects bias the empirical galaxy counts n(M, z). The most impor- 
tant ones depend on apparent brightness. 


1) Due to the decreasing likelihood of including a galaxy into the counts near the 
bright as well as near the faint magnitude limit, edge effects are found at both low 
and high z values; ny(z) :=n(M = const, z) andn,(M) := n (z = const, M) become 
too small - the curve thins out at both ends. As a simple but effective correction we 
use appropriate cuts. 


2) The nag(z) distributions suffer from a slowly changing effectivity of z measurabil- 
ity with apparent brightness, as shown by Schuecker (1988b, his Fig. 1a, b). A linear 
correction function s(m) is applied, obtained from the ratio of galaxy numbers on 
the direct plate, which are not affected by this bias, and the numbers on the ob- 
jective prism plate. An updated version of Schuecker’s redshift measuring method 
is noticeably less influenced by this effect so that for future data no corrections are 
needed. 


3) Due to observational errors in redshift and magnitude there is a net migration of 
galaxies across the M, z-plane, affecting the counts in the bins. The observed galaxy 
distribution is a convolution of the real underlying distribution with the observational 
errors. For steep gradients in the counts the bins are systematically filled up in the 
direction of decline and emptied in the direction of increasing numbers. Corrections 
depend on the affected parameter 


M : If the LF does not vary too much over the redshift range, there should be no 
pronounced effects in the counts n m (z); the effective LF remains the same and 
does not require correction. 


z: Numerical simulations (convolution of assumed underlying distributions with 
redshift errors) show major effects at the beginning and the end of the Nag(z) 
distributions. We apply a correction by cutting both ends appropriately. Also, 
the selection procedure described in Sect.5 helps to avoid this bias. 


4) Another bias, which depends on the adopted world model, will be introduced 
through the calculation of absolute magnitudes. A value for the deceleration param- 
eter qo must be assumed in order to determine M. The influence of false adopted 
values has been estimated theoretically: By using the luminosity distance given by 
Mattig (1958), we found maximum systematic shifts AM(max) < 0.2 in the range 
0.03 < z < 0.2 and 0 < gg < 1. This is of the order of the uncertainty in the absolute 
magnitudes. It has also been estimated empirically: By assuming values for go of 0.1, 
0.5, and 1.0 with the present data set, slight systematic changes in the correspond- 
ing nm(z) curves, but no significant changes of slope, the relevant parameter in this 
context, were found. 

In addition to these more technical problems, a physical bias in the nag(z) counts 


may arise from the fact that evolution is not entirely negligible, even in a z-interval 
as small as 0.2, and from real density fluctuations (clusters of galaxies, voids) which 
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change the count distributions. A possible “correction” for fluctuations is filtering to 
obtain a smoothed distribution. This, however, touches on the fundamental problem 
of how to deal with large inhomogeneities. Are we allowed to smooth, cut, neglect 
them as we like? 


Here, we chose to ignore all possible perturbations of this kind. No corrections are 


needed for biases in absolute number counts, because only the slope of the ny(z) 
curves, i.e. relative numbers are important in the following analysis. 


5 Analysis of the data 


Because the MRSP is a magnitude-limited survey whose degree of completeness re- 
mains constant within certain limits of apparent magnitude, galaxies of different ab- 
solute magnitudes show different coverage of the redshift ranges and corresponding 
counts cannot simply be added without introducing an appreciable bias. 


In order to be able to combine galaxies in all magnitude strips we adopted a nor- 
malization procedure consisting of three steps: 


1. Division of empirical counts ny¢(z) obtained in regions overlapping in z and 
adjacent in M (z-overlapping, M-adjacent), without an explicit assumption 
about the LF. 


2. Selection of the most coherent parts from the distribution of ratios obtained 
in 1), assuming invariant (or covariant) LFs with redshift. 


3. Normalization of all counts to an arbitrary constant value LF, using the 
selected mean ratios obtained from 2). 


Comments: 
ad 1) 


We expect 

N(M,,z) _ LF(M,;,z) _. 

N(M,,z) > LE(M,,z) ~ O (4) 
with K,;(z) = const for invariant LF(z) or covariance of LF(M;) and LF(M;) with 
redshift. We then expect the empirical values 


nu; (2) 


ki; (2) = nm (2) (5) 


to be constant within stochastic fluctuations, when the actual LFs do not change with 
redshift or when they change in the same sense, and when no systematic bias affects 
the counts. 


Figure 2 shows a test of the expectation k,;(z) = const. Four ratios k;;(z) of z- 
overlapping, M-adjacent counts vs. redshift are shown. Adjacency is not a necessary 
condition, but it provides the largest overlapping regions. The coherence requirement 
helps to avoid an arbitrary selection of data points. 
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We find high noise (stochastic and/or systematic) at the beginning and at the end 
of the distributions and fairly flat central parts. Slight systematic shifts are present 
(differential density fluctuations between the curves or different shapes of LFs?), but 
the small number of data points does not permit conclusions. In order to avoid the 
noise we use cuts at both ends. 


ad 2) 

Selection of the coherent parts in the curves of Fig. 2 is presently performed interac- 
tively and thus somewhat arbitrary. In the future statistical selection criteria will be 
used automatically. 

ad 3) 


Using the selected ratios k;;(z) we derive mean conversion factors for all pairs of z- 
overlapping, M-adjacent counts. They depend only on the assumption of invariant 
(or covariant) LFs with redshift, which is justified by the present distribution of the 
ratios. 


The counts are normalized to an arbitrary value LF, after the mean conversion factors 
have been applied, leading to no(z) and, averaged over all counts within a given red- 


Fig. 2. Ratios k;;(z) from four z-overlapping, M -adjacent counts vs. redshift (definitions 
see text). The expectation k;;(z) = const, indicating an invariant (or covariant) LF(z) for 
pairs is a fair assumption for the central parts of the point distributions. 
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shift interval, to ig(z). The normalized counts do not contain any information about 
the LF, but fully conserve their dependence upon the universal geometry g(z, Ho, 90), 
in which we are interested. 


6 Results 


The normalized counts are tracers of the universal geometry and can be compared 
with the theoretically expected values 


3 
NL) = A- Nam) = 4-9: (SE) ; (6) 


where A := dw dz œ Hy 3 LFo includes all parameters assumed to be constant and g 
represents the global geometry. 


Z 


Fig. 3. Normalized mean number counts vs. redshift and two best-fit theoretical lines for 
qo = 0.1 and q = 1 through the weighted points with z > 0.1. 
3a: original distribution of data points; 3b: smoothed distribution of data points. 
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Fig. 4. x? vs. log(qo) for weighted (circles) and unweighted (crosses) fits through all points 
of Fig. 3 with z > 0.1. Indicated are the upper 1¢ limits. The minima of qo lie too close to 
zero to be represented. The fits to the weighted data define a smaller qo range and show x? 
values consistent with the statistical expectation. 


The comparison is made using least squares fits, weighted and unweighted, of the 
relation 


Ro(z)=A:N(2,90) - (7) 


The assumption of Poisson statistics attributes to each count n the weight p(n) = 
(var (n)) 7} = n7t. 

Figure 3a shows the normalized mean number counts vs. redshift and two best-fit 
theoretical lines for qo = 0.1 and go = 1, respectively, through all weighted points in 
the most reliable range 0.1 < z < 0.2. The indicated error bars are obtained from 
Poisson statistics of the actual numbers involved. The fit for gg = 0.1 is better than 
for qo = 1. The difference of the two fits appears more conspicuous, when a block 
filter is applied for smoothing the empirical counts (Fig. 3b). 


In Fig. 4 the x?-values of the fits as functions of the free parameter qq for the weighted 
and unweighted data are shown. The best-fit values for gu and the lower 1 o limits are 
not apparent because both lie near zero. The upper limits are marked in the figure. 
The weighted fits give better (not smaller!) x? values, confirming with the value 1.04 
the expectation of x? = 1 per degree of freedom and thus justifying our weighting 
procedure. 


As the result we adopt the 1o range 0 < gu < 0.25 for the deceleration parameter. 
This represents a very preliminary value, following from galaxy counts of one Schmidt 
plate only. With much more data (recently 24000 redshift measurements have been 
completed) it seems not unrealistic to expect a better estimate of go in the near future. 
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Abstract 


With the advent of fast measuring machines such as COSMOS, there has been a 
revival of interest in photometry of wide field Schmidt plates. The very large datasets 
which have now become available are typically used for two types of programme, 
large scale statistical surveys of the distribution of various astronomical populations, 
and searches for very rare objects. In each case, good photometry is essential, and 
a number of techniques have been developed to attain acceptable accuracy over the 
large fields covered. A number of different approaches are used for detecting objects 
or defining samples, including magnitude, colour index and variability, in addition to 
non-photometric methods such as proper motions and objective prism spectra. Each 
detection method presents its own particular problems, and a number of calibration 
algorithms have been developed to optimise photometric accuracy. 


1 Historical background 


Before the advent of the photoelectric photometer, the only method of quantitative 
photometry was the measurement of photographic plates. Despite the inherent non- 
linearity of the photographic process, sophisticated algorithms and techniques were 
developed which, at least in a relative sense, produced stellar magnitudes with quite 
small formal errors. The introduction of photoelectric detectors enabled the identifi- 
cation and removal of a number of systematic effects, and enabled the production of 
well calibrated data for large numbers of stars. It was accepted at this time that a 
large plate scale and several plates in each colour were essential for obtaining accu- 
rate and reliable results. Schmidt plates were rarely used for photometry due to their 
small plate scale, and a number of other problems which will be discussed below. 


In the early 1970s fast measuring machines specifically designed to measure Schmidt 
plates were developed at the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh, and Cambridge Univer- 
sity. These machines were designed to detect images above a pre-computed threshold 
related to the sky background, and output a number of parameters for each image, 
including position, integrated density, image size, and measures describing the shape 
of the image. 


Early work with COSMOS measures of Schmidt plates was hampered by the small 
number of plates available at that time. It was rare for there to be more than one 
plate in any one field which meant that establishing the magnitude and nature of 
photometric errors, especially as a function of position in the field, was not easy. As 
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a result, much of the early published photometric work was based on only one set of 
measures of one plate. This break with traditional practice in photographic photom- 
etry made for some lack of credibility in early results from the Schmidt/COSMOS 
combination. 


There are however other more fundamental difficulties associated with photometry 
from Schmidt plates. The small plate scale and hence image size significantly reduces 
the accuracy obtainable, especially for faint objects. This is clearly a fundamental 
limitation which can be offset by using a small ( 8m) measurement aperture al- 
though this in itself produces problems associated with the satisfactory definition of 
the aperture on some measuring machines. 


2 Photometric problems 


There are a number of problems associated with change of photometric performances 
across the field of a Schmidt telescope. Perhaps the best known, and least serious, 
is geometrical vignetting caused by obstruction of the light beam to the outer parts 
of the field by the structure of the telescope. The attenuation of the beam can quite 
easily be calculated as a function of position of the plate, and appropiiate corrections 
made to the photometry. In fact the corrections are insignificant over most of the 
field, and only important in the corners. A more serious field effect is caused by 
differential desensitization of the plate while it is in the plate holder. The plate is 
kept in a curved shape during the exposure to follow the focal plane of the telescope. 
The filter however is planar, and so traps a layer of damp air of varying thickness 
over the plate. The damp has the effect of desensitizing the plate, and since the air 
gap is thickest towards the edge of the plate holder, the effect is proportionally worse 
towards the edge of the field. This rather serious effect is present on all UK Schmidt 
plates until about 1981, when the problem was solved by flushing the plate holder 
with dry nitrogen during the exposure. 


Field effects due to intrinsic changes in sensitivity of the emulsion across the plate 
are generally quite small, of the order of 1-2%, which for most purposes is negligible 
compared with other photometric errors. A more serious problem is associated with 
changes of image structure across the field after a long exposure, due to field rotation. 
Also, any local defocussing or astigmatism would have a similar effect. With a strictly 
linear detector, change in image structure would not present serious difficulties, as 
the total amount of incident flux is not changed, but for a non-linear detector such 
as a photographic plate, combined with the thresholding procedure of COSMOS, the 
effect on the measured magnitude can be large (> 0.1mag). There is no satisfactory 
cure for this problem, apart from ensuring that where possible plates are taken close 
to the meridian, and that the telescope alignment is carefully monitored to obtain 
optimum image shape. 


3 Modern photographic photometry 


The COSMOS measuring machine has revolutionised photographic photometry in a 
number of ways, but especially in making possible the measurement of large (35 x 
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35cm) Schmidt plates in a reasonable length of time (about 4 hours). The scanning 
system comprises a flying spot cathode ray tube with a photomultiplier detector. The 
machine measures plates in lanes 128 pixels across, with a range in pixel size from 8 to 
32 um. The sky background is measured in grid form in a pre-scan, and used to define 
the threshold above which images are to be detected. This is typically 7-10% above 
the local night sky level. The images detected above the threshold are analysed and 
a number of parameters output to tape, including position, image area, maximum 
intensity, integrated density and several shape parameters defining ellipticity, and 
major and minor axes. The positional accuracy of the measures depends to some 
extent on the size of the image, but is about 2 um. 


The integrated density parameter (COSMAG) should in principle be proportional to 
incident flux. In practice, brighter images are saturated or nearly saturated at the 
centre, while for the fainter images, the thresholding procedure leads to a systematic 
reduction in proportion to the flux recorded. There is thus only a relatively small 
regime where COSMAG provides a strictly monotonic measure of star magnitudes, 
which is suitable for empirical calibration using a photoelectric or CCD sequence. The 
photometric accuracy of the calibrated measures depends on the quality of the plate 
(seeing, background uniformity etc.) and also on the size of the image. In favourable 
circumstances (well exposed images on a good plate) the accuracy is about +0706 
increasing to about +0™10 near the detection limit (B = 21 for a IIla-J survey plate). 


4 Diagnostics and cures 


Each COSMOS measure is accompanied by a comprehensive set of diagnostics showing 
changes in the relation of the various image parameters across the plate. These may 
be used to check for field effects. 


If significant field effects are found to be present, several remedies are available. If 
only local changes in magnitude are important, such as for variability studies, then 
the plate to plate transformations may be made as a function of position. If colour 
effects only are important, then a requirement to keep the main sequence in the 
same position across the plate will suffice (although in some cases this may not be 
an acceptable assumption). If it is necessary to maintain the magnitude zero point 
over the whole field then a grid of photoelectric standards is necessary, although in 
most cases there is a strong correlation between bright and faint stars, and so bright 
standards will suffice. 


5 Conclusion 


As the measurement accuracy and consistency of fast measuring machines improve, 
new reduction techniques are developed and large numbers of Schmidt plates become 
available, it is now possible to attain the accuracy of photographic photometry in its 
heyday, but with an increase in speed of several orders of magnitude. 
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Abstract 


The internal calibration method, introduced by Bunclark and Irwin, is presented as 
a non-linear optimization process. Two different approaches to solve the problem are 
presented, the conjugate gradient method, a deterministic optimization algorithm, 
and simulated annealing, belonging to the class of Monte Carlo methods. Tests with 
model data show that the conjugate gradient method is superior to simulated an- 
nealing in computational effort, if the latter is defined by the number of equivalent 
functional evaluations. Both methods lead to the same average residual of the ob- 
jective function. Considering the simplicity of the algorithm, simulated annealing 
suggests itself for solving optimization problems of high complexity with small theo- 
retical effort. 


1 Introduction 


The most attractive feature of internal calibration is that it uses the objects on the 
photographic plate itself as gauging objects. It overcomes the problems of varying 
plate sensitivity and the lack of standards on the plate area under consideration. 


The method was first developed by Bunclark and Irwin (1983). Fundamental to it is 
the concept, that the light of all stars on a well-defined area of the photographic plate 
is scattered by the same point-spread function. This means, the intensity profiles of 
the stars all have the same shape in logarithmic measure, while additive constants 
take care of the difference in stellar magnitudes. 


In continuation of an earlier publication (Hémberg 1988) this paper describes internal 
calibration in terms of a nonlinear optimization process. Two different minimizing 
algorithms are introduced and their results are compared using model data. 


2 Data reduction 


To extract the data needed for the internal calibration procedure, picture frames of the 
direct plate are used (Horstmann 1988). For all frames containing stars, the centre of 
density is computed and by discrete integration over concentric areas and subsequent 
normalization one-dimensional profiles are obtained, in the following referred to as 
density profiles. 
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3 Internal calibration as a nonlinear optimization process 


Let k be the characteristic curve transforming density to logarithmic intensity, i.e. 
log I = k(d). As derived in Hömberg (1988), 


k'(D1)Dj(r) — k'(D2)D2(r) = 0 (1) 


is the defining criterion for an internal characteristic curve. This means, every func- 
tion, solving Eqn. 1 for arbitrary density profiles Dı and Dz will be called an internal 
characteristic curve. 


This definition implies a corollary: 


Every linear transformation k(d) = ak(d) +c (a # 0) of an internal characteristic 
curve k(d) again is an internal characteristic curve. 


To define the optimization problem, the analytical representation of the characteristic 
curve by Honeycutt and Chaldu (1970) is used which is Eqn. 2: 
log I = aıd + az In(exp(bd™) — 1) + az exp(bd™) + a4 . (2) 


Assuming a, Z 0, Eqn. 2 may be written this way: 
a2 cı a3 c 1 
log I = a (4 + Fr In(exp(dd“) — 1) + z exp(bd 9) +04. (2') 
1 1 


Eqn. 2’ makes it quite clear, that any choice of parameters a, and a4 will represent 
an internal characteristic curve, provided that the remaining parameters have been 
estimated correctly. 


Thus, in order to get an unique parameter representation, one chooses a, and a4 as 
constants and defines Eqn. 3 to be the general representation of the internal charac- 
teristic curve: 


k(z,d) = 0.1d + zı In(exp(x3d**) — 1) + z2 exp(x3d**) , (3) 


with the parameter vector z € RR? being the parameter vector. 


Let the density profiles be marked D;(r),1 < i < m, with m equal to the total number 
of density profiles used for the procedure. As they are only known at certain discrete 
values r; of the radius, one defines 


dij = Dir) , 1<si<mi<sj<m 


with 

Ni = maz{j| Dir;) Æ 0} 
defined to be the length of the density profile D;. The first derivative of the density 
profile D; is approximated by the symmetric difference quotient 


1 
Aij = zdi -di;-1) , 2<j<ni-l. 
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Now solving the internal calibration problem means searching for a vector ze RŽ, so 
that Eqn. 1 is fulfilled for all pairs of density profiles D; and D; (i Æ j). Thus one 
takes an arbitrary profile, names it Dı and defines Eqn. 4 to be the objective function 


m N;-1 
5 Do (a drs)Ary - Be dij) Ai)? , (4) 
i=2 j=2 

with N; = min(n,,nı) being the minimal length of the density profiles Dı and D,. 


In Eqn. 4 the differences between D, and all other profiles are summed up according 
to Eqn. 1. Hence finding a parameter vector x for which the objective function f(z) 
takes its minimal value, hopefully close to zero, becomes equivalent to solving the 
internal calibration problem. 


4 Remarks about the objective function 


Before discussing algorithms for solving this optimization problem, some remarks have 
to be made about the objective function. 

i) The choice of a reference profile D, is not difficult. On the one hand its length 
should not be too short in order to use as much information about the data as possible. 
On the other hand it should not be overexposed, because this would falsify the results. 


ii) In order to obtain useful characteristic curves, all parameters have to be larger or 
equal to zero. Therefore the domain of the objective function has to be restricted to 


the set 
S = {z € Rřjz; >0,1<i<5}. 


Instead of solving the constrained optimization problem 

minimize f(z), r ES, 
another approach is used here. A new objective function is defined to be the sum of 
the old one and a penalty function 


5 


P(z) = $ (min(0, z;))? 


i=1 


Whenever one component of z becomes less than zero, the function F(z) is penal- 
ized by an increase of its function value. Thus one has to solve the unconstrained 
optimization problem 


minimize F(z) = fle)+uP(x) , zeR. (5) 
The greater u, the better the constrained problem will be approximated by the un- 


constrained one. 


ii) The minimum of the objective function is not defined sharply. Perhaps it may be 
better described as a broadenend valley with slowly increasing gradient (Fig. 1). 
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In the next two paragraphs optimization algorithms for solving the internal calibra- 
tion problem (i.e. for minimizing the objective function as defined in Eqn.5) will be 


presented, 
descent. It is based on the fact that the gradient of a function always points at the 


direction of the steepest growth of a function, which implies that the negative gradient 


The simplest algorithm for minimizing nonlinear functions is the method of steepest 
points at the direction of steepest descent of a function. 
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5 Conjugate gradient methods 
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Fig. 1. Two-dimensional sections of the graph of the objective function in the neighbourhood 


of the minimum. 
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This means starting at a point 2; one searches along the direction of the negative 
gradient (grad F)(z,) to a minimum point of the line which is taken to be 2,4). 
Thereby the five-dimensional minimization problem is reduced to a one-dimensional 
one which can easily be solved by standard line search techniques like quadratic and 
cubic curve fitting (e.g. Luenberger 1972). 


The method of conjugate gradients differs from steepest descent only in the choice of 
the minimizing direction which is a linear combination of the old minimizing direction 
and the gradient. More precisely, the algorithm works as follows: 


Conjugate Gradient Algorithm 
Step I. Given zo compute go := (grad F)(zo) 
set do := go. 


Step II. Tk+1 = Tk — Qkdk, where a, minimizes F(z} — adp) 
gk+1 = (grad F)(z441) 
dk+1 = g9k+1 + Beak . 


If k +1 is a multiple of 5, then 


Br =0 > 
otherwise ( 
Ghk+11G9k+1 
= = FR 
fr (9r: 9k) ( ) 
or ( ) 
Jk+1 — Jk: Jk+1 
= = PR 
Pr (9k, Gk) ( ) 
or Hd 
Br = (Gk+15 k+1 k) (DAN) 


(dr, Hrrıdk) 
with H, := (Hess F’)(z;) defined to be the Hessian of the objective function. 


Hence every five steps the conjugate gradient method is restarted with a pure steepest 
descent step. Depending on the choice of 6, the algorithm is named Fletcher-Reeves 
(FR), Polak-Ribière (PR) or Daniel (DAN) method. 


This comparatively simple algorithm is highly attractive due to its good convergence 
in the case of quadratic functions. Since every function in the neighbourhood of a 
minimum can be approximated by a quadratic function one expects that these prop- 
erties can also be transferred to nonquadratic functions, at least in the neighbourhood 
of the minimum. 


Unfortunately, the conjugate gradient method does not perform satisfactorily when 
applied to the internal calibration problem because of the ill-defined minimum of the 
objective function (Sect. 4). Furthermore this method is comparatively expensive in 
computing time. For each iteration, the gradient of the objective function, which 
is given through a very complex formula, has to be evaluated and the line search 
algorithm has to be called. Altogether, one iteration of the conjugate gradient method 
in connection with an efficient line search technique costs as much computing time as 
21 evaluations of the objective function. 
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6 Simulated Annealing 


In contrast to the deterministic optimization algorithm discussed in the last section, 
simulated annealing belongs to the class of Monte Carlo methods. Based on the so- 
called Metropolis Algorithm in statistical mechanics, it was developed independently 
by Kirkpatrick et al. (1983) and Cérny (1985). The algorithm is very simple and is 
described in the following. 


Simulated Annealing Algorithm 


Step I. Choose starting point zo € RË, 
starting temperature Jọ € R}, 
cooling rate q € ]0,1[, 


number of iterations 
per fixed temperature N € N; 
initialize k =0 
and Tk = Tọ 


Step II. Choose Are D ‘at random’, D C RŽ, being a compact 
cube centered at the origin 
AF = F(z, + Az) — F (zx) 
if AF <0 then 
Zk41 = Tk + Av 


else 
P= expl- F) 
choose z € [0,1] ‘at random’ 
if z < P then 
Zr = 2k +AT 
else 
k41 7 Tk 
end if 
end if 
k=k+1 
Step IIT. If & is a multiple of N then 
Troi = qThr 
else 
Tk+1 = Tk 
end if 


go to step II. 


After the initialization in step I has been carried out, for each iteration of step II a 
small Az is chosen at random and the function value at the new point 2, + Az is 
computed. If this function value is smaller than the old one, £z + Az is accepted 
to be 2441. Otherwise the worse value 2, + Az is accepted with the Boltzmann 
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probability P. This is realized by choosing a random number z between zero and one. 
If z is less or equal to P, then z, + Az is accepted to be 2,41, otherwise not. 


After step II has been carried out N times, the temperature is lowered in step III. 
Then the algorithm starts again with step II. In other words, the probability to accept 
an increased function value at 2,41 decreases exponentially until the system freezes 
when T approaches zero. 


The name Simulated Annealing is derived from the analogy to the cooling process of 
a physical system. In that case free energy assumes the role of the function to be 
minimized. If the system is cooled too fast, it freezes before reaching its ground state. 


For a detailed introduction concerning mathematical theory and applications of simu- 
lated annealing the author refers to the textbook of van Laarhoven and Aarts (1987). 
An astronomical application is given by Jeffrey and Rosner (1986). 


7 Discussion of results 


For an objective comparison of both methods model data were used. A set of loga- 
rithmic Gaussian profiles (i.e. parabolas) were transformed back to two-dimensional 
density profiles. For a better representation of reality, Poisson noise was added to the 
profiles. Using the routines described in Sect. 2, two sets of one-dimensional density 
profiles were thus obtained (Fig. 2). 


Table 1. Results for the conjugate-gradient-methods 


a) model data without noise 


algorithm | PR | FR | DAN 

min. res. | 0.02 | 0.01 | 0.04 

aver. res. | 0.05 | 0.05 | 0.08 
# It 11.5 | 12.6 5 
#f | 242 1264 | 195 


b) model data with Poisson noise 


algorithm | PR | FR | DAN 

min. res. | 0.37 | 0.37 | 0.38 | 

aver. res. | 0.46 | 0.49 | 0.51 
# it 84 | 7.6 6 
#f 176 


# lt +: average number of iterations 
#f : average number of function evaluations 
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Fig. 2. Model density profiles D(r): (a) without noise; (b) with Poisson noise. 


Table 1 gives the results for the three different versions of the conjugate gradient 
method, when applied to the internal calibration problem. At first sight the results 
do not differ much. All methods arrive at nearly the same average residual of the 
objective function. The number of iterations for (DAN) is less then the one for both 
of the other methods. But in every iteration in (DAN) the Hessian of the objective 
function has to be evaluated. This additional effort nearly compensates, or in the case 
of noisy data overcompensates the advantage of a small number of iterations. Figs. 3 
and 4 illustrate the results of such a minimization procedure. 


For simulated annealing tests have been carried out with varying choices for the 
three control parameters, starting temperature To, number of iterations per fixed 
temperature N and cooling rate g. The results are shown in Table 2. 


Two general conclusions are: the number of function evaluations increases with in- 
creasing cooling rate q, and the average residual of the objective function decreases 
with increasing cooling rate. 
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The best results were obtained with small cooling rate q and large N (number of 
iterations per fixed temperature). This result is also supported by theory. 


In this case, the results of simulated annealing and the conjugate gradient method 
arrive at nearly the same average residual of the objective function. Although the 
number of function evaluations for simulated annealing exceeds that of the determin- 
istic conjugate gradient method, it is of the same order of magnitude. Thus it becomes 
difficult to decide which algorithm should be preferred. To draw a final conclusion, 
one might say that simulated annealing positively compares with deterministic opti- 
mization algorithms. It gains further attraction when the simplicity of the algorithm 
is also taken into account. 
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Fig. 3. Characteristic curves: (a) for starting parameters; (b) for solution parameters. 


t T 


Fig. 4. Differences AS between all profiles and a reference profile taken from the same sam- 
ple: (a) using the characteristic curve with starting parameters; (b) with solution parameters 
(see Fig. 3). 
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Table 2. Results for simulated annealing 


a) model data without noise 


ES N | q |#f | min. res. | max. res. | aver. res. 
100 | 20 | 0.1 | 187 0.01 1.18 0.24 
100 | 20 | 0.3 | 184 0.04 1.83 0.24 
100 | 20 | 0.5 | 277 0.02 2.11 0.22 
100 | 20 | 0.7 | 380 0.03 6.33 0.31(0.06*) 
100 | 20 | 0.9 | 410 0.03 2.08 0.24 

30 | 40 | 0.1 | 315 0.01 0.13 0.05 
290 0.03 0.51 0.06 


b) model data with Poisson noise 


mn N a # f | min. res. | max. res. | aver. res. 
100 | 20 o1 | 141 0.40 10.08 0.24 
100 | 20 | 0.3 | 158 0.40 20.86 2.24 
100 | 20 | 0.5 | 188 0.40 4.45 0.91 
100 | 20 | 0.7 | 244 0.39 3.15 0.63 
100 | 20 | 0.9 | 411 0.48 7.20 0.76(0.49*) 
30 | 40 | 0.1 | 221 0.40 4.52 0.67(0.47*) 
30 | 40 0.3 | 240 0.38 4.49 0.69(0.51*) 


* without maximal residual 
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Methods of Deconvolution 


Jörg Pfleiderer 
Institut für Astronomie der Universität 
Innsbruck, Austria 


Abstract 


We describe the mathematical problem of deconvolution and discuss 3 classes of meth- 
ods to solve it: (1) methods working in Fourier space. (2) methods working in image 
space, with smoothness constraints, and (3) methods for image improvement without 
true deconvolution. The highest resolution can be achieved by class-2 methods. 


1 Introduction 


Deconvolution as a means of improving the resolution of instruments is well estab- 
lished for more than a century, Lord Rayleigh being the first to treat the problem 
mathematically. Soon it was recognized that the most reliable method of resolution 
increase was to use better instruments. The interest in mathematical methods has 
been revived in recent years (see, e.g., Pfleiderer and Reiter 1982). This is because 
the performance of observing instruments has reached a maximum in many fields, 
and cannot be improved much by building larger or better instruments (or only with 
excessively high costs). So one should extract as much information from the data 
as possible. Also, the increase in computer performance permits the use of methods 
with large numerical effort. One of the most favoured methods presently used is the 
maximum entropy method MEM. For radiointerferometric observations, the method 
most often applied is CLEAN, of which several improvements over the original version 
of the seventies (Högbom 1974) exist. 


In Sect.2, we state the mathematical problem. Sects. 3-5 describe classes of decon- 
volution methods which are discussed in Sect.6. 


2 The deconvolution problem 


The convolution/deconvolution equation in image space is, in discrete form, 
f= So ashi +e, (1) 
j 


where i and j are pixel numbers (which, in a two-dimensional problem, would each 
have two components), f is the observable signal (data), h the point spread function 
PSF or beam (depending, in a true convolution, only on the distance between pixels 
i and j), e the error, and g the true signal, approximated by a set of point sources 
at pixels j. The data pixels i = 1,...,7 and the signal pixels j = 1,..., J need not 
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necessarily have the same size. It is by no means necessary at this stage to assume 
a special form of the error distribution, e.g., that the noise data e; are independent 
from each other or from the source distribution or the data. In the convolution, the 
signal g is convolved with the PSF h and noise e is superimposed to give the data f. 
In the deconvolution, the solution of the problem consists of finding a model set of 
signals {m;} such that the residuals 


Ti := f: — Y myhi; (2) 


are left equal to the errors. The true solution r; = e; cannot be found because e is 
not known. A possible or acceptable solution is one for which the statistics of the set 
{r;} is sufficiently similar to what is expected for the error distribution {e;}. 


The Fourier transform of Eqn. 1 is 
Fs = Gr- He + Ex , (3) 


where the index & stands for a spatial frequency u; or frequency range [u,, up + dug]. 
F, G, H, and E are the coefficients of the transform of f, g, h, and e, respectively. 


Consider a point source of unit strength at pixel j, with Fourier transform G;(j). 
Then 
Hr; = Gk(j) Hr (4) 


is the Fourier response to that source. From the linearity theorem, it follows that the 
response to a source of strength g; is g; Hxj, and the response to a set of point sources 
is > j 9;H;;. That is, another and entirely equivalent form of Eqn. 3 is 


Fy = X 9; Hej + Ex, (5) 


J 


which comprises, if seen as a deconvolution problem, a linear system of K equations 


Re = Fe — Dm; He; , k=kı,...,kk (6) 


J 


for the J unknowns m. Here, the R’s are the Fourier residuals. Again, the true 
solution R, = E, cannot be found but only possible ones in which the statistical 
properties of the residuals are accceptable. Accordingly, there are infinitely many 
possible solutions, both for Eqn. 2 and Eqn. 6. 


3 Fourier methods 


They work completely in Fourier space and use Eqn. 3. Many PSFs, in particular 
Gaussian ones, have Fourier coefficients which are noticeably different from zero only 
within a finite frequency interval [-%., uc], thus comprising a low pass filter. A good 
example is a single-dish radio observation. Higher frequencies are not transmitted by 
the instrument. Low frequencies are well transmitted while intermediate frequencies 
are partially filtered out. 
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Bracewell and Roberts (1954) introduced, for that case, the so-called principal solution 
Gr =Fr/Hr for |ug| < ue; (7a) 
G, =0 otherwise . (7b) 


It tends to show oscillations of frequency ~ u. in the image-space solution (Fourier 
transform of G) remindful of interference patterns, and negative values around pointed 
positive ones - a kind of Gibbs phenomenon. This is why a constraint of non-negativity 
can much improve the solution. 


For a more complicated PSF, the principal solution can be generalized to be 
Gr = Fy / Hp for |H >C, (8a) 
Gk=0 otherwise , (8b) 


where C is a suitably small constant. Eqns. 7a and 8a reverse the partial filtering of 
coefficients caused by low values of H and are, therefore, called “inverse filtering”. 


The sharp cut-off can be somewhat smoothed. In terms of a least-squares optimiza- 
tion, the best approach is the Wiener filter (Wiener 1942, Helstrom 1967) which was 
introduced into astronomy by Brault and White (1971): 
_ Fei 

~ A, Hy+ Dp’ 
where & is the ratio of the spectral densities of the signal and the noise. ® is not 
known but can be reasonably estimated. 


Gk (9) 


Most Fourier methods have the disadvantage that they put G = 0 for those frequencies 
which were lost in the process of observation, zero being the most non-committal 
default value. They are, therefore, unable to recover very steep features and to avoid 
Gibbs phenomena. 


Some iterative methods work in image space but nevertheless are Fourier methods 
inasfar as they converge to the inverse-filter solution (Frieden 1975). In order to 
avoid explosion of high-frequency components, the iteration must be stopped before 
convergence at some optimum point, or some other measure must be introduced 
(Jansson et al. 1970). We mention two methods: 


Van Cittert’s (1931) algorithm can (with use of the same pixels i for data and signal) 
be written as 

mi(0)=0, m(n +1) =mi (n)+ri(n), (10) 
where n is the iteration number. The method has been used, e.g., in solar physics 
(Wittmann 1971), in molecular beam scattering (Siska 1973), in geophysics (Ioup and 
Ioup 1983). 
The algorithm of Lucy (1974) is, actually, not a pure Fourier method. It iteratively 
estimates the inverse beam k := h`! which reproduces the signal when the data is 
convolved with it: 

mi(n)hij 


mj(n+1)= I fikji(n) »  kyi(n) = S, minha ` (11) 
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With the improvement of other methods and computer availability, it seems that 
pure Fourier methods are somewhat outdated and will be used only in some special 
applications (Subrahmanya 1980). 


4 Image-space methods with smoothing constraint 


As long as J > I or J > K, Eqns. 2 or 6 can be solved for exactly vanishing residuals. 
This noise-fitting procedure would give an excessively oscillating solution, coinciding 
with the inverse-filter solution without cut-off: The high frequencies of the solution, 
after being strongly damped by the convolution with the beam, still have to reproduce 
the finite high-frequency amplitudes of the noise. Obviously, such solutions are not 
acceptable. 


In order to find an acceptable solution, one has to use Eqn. 2 or 6 in a slightly modified 
form: The lefthand sides are first artificially neglected in order to have a well-defined 
linear system of equations but then the system is not solved exactly but only approx- 
imately. For selecting one of the infinite number of acceptable solutions, one has to 
introduce a constraint. Since small-scale structure in the true signal is damped out 
by the convolution, it cannot be recovered from the data with any certainty. There- 
fore, the constraint should suppress such features, selecting essentially the smoothest 
solution compatible with the data. A non-negativity constraint is also quite helpful 
(Biraud 1969) but is, depending on the problem, not always possible. 


There are no standard methods for solving a linear system of equations approximately. 
Also, a nonlinear constraint destroys the linearity. Therefore, each method uses a 
different kind of iterative algorithm, adapted to the constraint. In most methods, 
the underlying philosophy is a least-squares fit. Then the residuals should resemble 
a normal distribution with average zero and a given variance which is known or can 
be estimated from the measuring error. For example, MEM deconvolves to a certain 
value of x? or to a more refined error statistics (E? distribution: Bryan and Skilling 
1981; position-independent distribution: Reiter and Pfleiderer 1986). 


While the algorithm actually used is generally only of marginal influence on the 
result, the choice of a good smoothness constraint is essential. Some authors stress 
the necessity for a convincing constraint philosophy, as non-committance or simplicity, 
while others consider every constraint which provides a sufficiently smooth result as 
a good one (Nityananda and Narayan 1982). 


Oscillatory solutions will always result in large values of the second derivative of 
the source distribution. Minimizing the second derivative in a least-squares sense is, 
therefore, a good constraint and has been used by a number of authors (Phillips 1962, 
Tikhonov 1963, Twomey 1963, Turchin and Turovtseva 1974, Tikhonov and Arsenin 
1977, Subrahmanya 1980, Basistov et al. 1979, Jonas 1985). That this constraint 
seems to be not much used nowadays is probably not a result of the constraint being 
inferior but rather a result of the numerical algorithms used being inferior. 


Another feature of oscillatory solutions is that some pixels have unnecessarily large 
content, which is recognizable, for example, by a large square. Minimization of the 
sum of squared pixel contents will again avoid such cases and thus produce a smooth 
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solution. This is the constraint of the so-called Smoothness-Stabilized CLEAN or SSC 
(Cornwell 1983). The method can also be described as an (unconstrained) deconvolu- 
tion with a modified beam which is the PSF with a central peak added. This is why it 
is also called Prussian-Helmet CLEAN or Prussian-Hat CLEAN. Other powers of the 
pixel contents than the second have also been discussed. For example, a maximization 
of the sum of square- rooted pixel contents is about as good. 


Similarly, one can consider differences in the contents of adjacent or nearby pixels 
as unsmooth and try to minimize those differences as a function of the distance of 
pixels. This constraint can be formulated as giving a minimum of information on 
small-scale structure which was partly or wholly lost in the data-collecting process 
by the smoothing effect of the convolution with the PSF, hence the name Minimum 
Information Method MIM (Pfleiderer 1985, 1988). The derivation of a corresponding 
expression for structural information from general premises, such as invariances, will 
be given in a forthcoming paper (Pfleiderer, in preparation). The method is related 
to SSC. In particular, it also uses a kind of Prussian Helmet PSF. 


Maximum entropy is characterized by a different approach to the question what 
“structure” is and what kind of structure should be suppressed. The philosophy of 
MEM has been described in a large number of papers (see, e.g., Jaynes 1957, Frieden 
1972, Ables 1974). The original main disadvantage of MEM, viz. the large size of the 
computer program which made MEM inaccessible to the average user, is now much 
eased by the availability of more compact programs and larger computers, 


MEM has been the most successful deconvolution routine so far, with applications 
to a wide field of problems, as main beam deconvolution, photography (Bryan and 
Skilling 1981), interferometry (Wernecke 1977, Gull and Daniell 1978, Nityanda and 
Narayan 1982, Sanromä and Estalella 1984), incomplete data (Gull and Daniell 1978), 
spectral analysis and time series (Jensen and Ulrych 1973, Komesaroff et al. 1981), 
computer tomography, seismology. 


5 CLEAN 


This method, dating back to Högbom (1974), was specially devised for handling 
incomplete interferometric radio data. In image space, the incompleteness of Fourier 
data can be described by a beam with marked and extended side lobes (“dirty beam”), 
giving rise to a distorted image (“dirty map”). CLEAN removes, by deconvolution, 
the side lobes without, however, being a true deconvolution method. The result is 
not a model of the source distribution (to be observable with a perfect very large 
instrument) but rather a model of what would have been observed with a single dish 
of the same size as the interferometer (“clean map”). That is, it is a data model 
and not a source model which would need convolution with a beam to reproduce 
data. One could also say that the missing Fourier coefficients are interpolated but 
not extrapolated. 


The dirty beam hi; is divided into two parts: The “clean beam” nw which is essen- 
tially the main lobe, or the response of a correspondingly large single dish to a point 
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source, and the sidelobes and main-beam distortions, or “dirt” no: 
1 2 


The original image-space data Je (“dirty map”) is deconvolved to a source map 
{m;} but (in the original version) without additional constraint. The deconvolution 
result cannot be used directly because it is not smooth enough. Owing to the fact 
that sidelobes tend to be more extended or at least not less extended than the main 
lobe, a smooth “image”, more or less free of sidelobe effects, can be recovered by 
convolving the source map with the clean (or “restoring”) beam. One actually ends 


up with an improved (or “restored”) data map fr (“clean map”) 


$= Doma An- En. a3) 


3 J 


The method is quite ingenious as it avoids such difficult questions as whether or not 
a smooth image is also a true image. It was also the first method not to neglect 
missing Fourier coefficients but to choose them according to a reasonably smooth 
image. Nevertheless, it definitely does not increase the resolution. Therefore, several 
improvements have been proposed of which we mention only two. First, one can 
restore with a clean beam that is decreased in size. This is equivalent to including 
the outer parts of the main lobe into the dirt. Second, one can introduce a constraint 
such that the deconvolution result is smooth enough to be directly used. This is done 
in the SSC. 


CLEAN has as yet mostly been used in interferometry but at least some of the modern 
versions are suitable for other problems as well (Becker and Duerbeck 1980). 


6 Comparison of methods 


There are many deconvolution methods, of which we have mentioned only some, 
and all have different difficulties. It would certainly be wrong to try to make a 
linear order of successfulness for the available methods. Even if a method gives a 
result that looks “good” (meaning that it does not contain obviously improbable or 
impossible features), it may not be the most reliable one. In general, the best advice 
as to which methods should be used is to try several ones, and compare the results. 
Such procedure will quite often provide more information on the probable source 
distribution than the selection of just one method. 


However, some general statements are nevertheless possible. First, no method is 
hitherto sufficiently understood to know exactly all the advantages and disadvantages, 
and to know how would be the best interpretation of the results in terms of reliability 
(as the question whether a slightly extended feature should be interpreted as an 
unresolved (nearly pointlike) source or as a resolved one). Or to give another example: 
Inspite of a wealth of theoretical papers on MEM, there is still not even agreement 
on which form of the entropy should be used. More dangerously, it is not known 
how much one part of the map may influence the results on other parts of the map. 
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This is because entropy is a “universal” constraint, not dependent on any details of 
the measurement. One only knows, from many practical examples, that the mutual 
influence seems, in most cases, small enough to be neglected. 


There is always a competition between smoothness and resolution. The grand design 
of a map is most easily recognized if the map is very smooth but some essential details 
may be lost. High resolution tends to overresolve noisy data. The best compromize 
is probably MEM, with a very smooth image and some superresolution (= resolution 
beyond that of the data). The claim of some MEM theorists that MEM yields a 
maximum in possible superresolution is not true. The best resolution so far has been 
obtained by MIM which, on the other hand, tends to yield a noisier result than other 
smoothing-constraint methods. The resolution of optimized versions of CLEAN is 
comparable to that of MEM. 


The opinion is widely held (see, e.g., Koch and Anderssen 1987) that the result of a 
deconvolution should be unique (concave problem). It has been shown that the one- 
constraint MEM (but not two-constrained versions as that of Reiter and Pfleiderer 
1986) as well as the basic CLEAN (Schwarz 1978, Marsh and Richardson 1986) do 
indeed converge to a unique result, independent ofthe actual realization of the method 
in the form of a specific numerical procedure. However, uniqueness is probably quite 
unimportant. Different methods do give different results, and still we are often unable 
to choose one as being better than another. The only criterion for the goodness of a 
solution is whether or not it looks “good” enough in the sense stated above - unless 
one can compare with better data. However, the most interesting use of deconvolution 
is, of course, that for the best available data where such comparison is not possible. 
Non-unique methods do, however, have the disadvantage that the result may depend 
on the numerical procedure. If different procedures produce different results within 
one method, one could consider them as varieties of a method and try to find out 
which variety, if any, works best. The iterational Fourier methods are not unique, the 
cut-off point of the iterations being empirically determined. 


One mandatory feature of uniqueness in constraint methods is that the optimum 
Lagrange parameter connecting the data fit and the smoothing constraint must be 
determined by the method itself. It seems to the present writer that this is not 
necessarily a good approach. Depending on the questions asked, one and the same 
set of data may be used to emphasize the grand design (large smoothing) or fine 
details (little smoothing). Some methods therefore allow the choice of the degree 
of smoothing. A consistent theory of structure (Pfleiderer, in preparation) seems to 
make the free choice even mandatory. 

Unfortunately, all methods which are such simple that they would easily be pro- 


grammed are also inferior to others. In practice, one therefore has, generally, to rely 
on what methods an available program library has to offer. 
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Comparison of Different Mathematical Methods for the 
Investigation of Object Distributions 


Konrad Rudnicki 
Jagiellonian University Observatory 
Kraköw, Poland 


Abstract 


The suitability of different mathematical methods with respect to particular problems 
is shown. 


Mathematical methods 


Looking over papers which deal with the distribution of objects on the celestial sphere 
or in space, one has the impression that each author clings to a certain mathematical 
method, his favorite one, and does not pay regard to any of the other well-known 
procedures, even if those might be more appropriate for his particular problem. 


Table 1 lists some of the methods available, indicating their respective suitability for 
a particular purpose. Only the most obvious properties of the methods are taken 
into consideration here, since this contribution is not meant to be a deep comparative 
study of the methods considered. It also refrains from comparing the numerical com- 
plexity of calculations, as well as their response to small effects. These are certainly 
important factors for users, but require a more comprehensive analysis, appropriate 
for an extensive monograph, and thus beyond the scope of this paper. 


The following methods are included in Table 1: 

CF - the Correlation Function Method as presented by Peebles (1980) 
TC - the Three-Circle Method as presented by Garncarek (1986) 

P - the Percolation Method as presented by Klypin (1988) 


SR - the Method of Statistical Reduction as presented by Garncarek et al. (1988) 
and Zieba (1988) 


LG - the Local Grouping Method as presented by Bereś (1986) 


I hope that this comparison may be helpful for new studies in the field. 


Mathematical Methods for Object Distributions 


Table 1. The suitability of different methods for particular purposes. 


Methods 
Purpose CF ;} TC|iP | SRILG 
— 
Determination of: 
characteristic sizes and strength of clustering | 2 1 |1] 2 1 
numbers of individual clusters within the 0 0 |2| 1 2 
assumed working definition of a cluster 
regions of enhanced clustering 0 1 1] 2 1 
anisotropies, e.g. general gradients of 0 0/0, 2 0 
clustering or background 
shapes of individual clusters | 0 2 );0; 0 2 
General properties: 
Possibility of: zu 
independent studies of effects in different 0 0 |1! 2 1 
directions 
direct comparison of samples including 2 2 JoJ 2 0 
i substantially different numbers of objects 
| 1 1 


0 - not suitable; 1 - suitable; 2 — very suitable. 
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Abstract 


Multivariate statistical methods deal with the inherently very difficult problem of 
detecting patterns in data. These patterns can take many forms — natural groups, 
inherent dimensionality, correlations, dependencies, and so on. Often, therefore, dif- 
ferent methods bring different features of the data to light. 


Following a brief overview of some prominent multivariate methods, we illustrate their 
use on IRAS data. We indicate how different multivariate methods can be “chained 
together” to yield powerful tools for uncovering structure in data. 


1 Multivariate data analysis methods 


When faced with large quantities of multiple-parameter data, multivariate data analy- 
sis algorithms can offer considerable time-savings, together with ensuring consistency 
and “objectivity” of treatment. Being multivariate (multidimensional), they allow 
the simultaneous treatment of many variables. 


There are many types of multivariate algorithms, but among the most commonly used 
are algorithms for cluster analysis, discriminant analysis and principal component 
analysis. 


Given a set of objects, each characterised by the same set of variables, clustering 
methods will produce groups of the objects. The objects in the resulting groups will 
either be more similar in feature space to one another than to non-group members, or 
satisfy some other homogeneity or compactness criterion. “Similarity” is most often 
defined by the Euclidean distance, but other metrics may well merit consideration. 
The question of “standardization” or “normalization” (centring the objects in the 
multidimensional space and rescaling them to have unit variance) may also have to 
be addressed before carrying out the clustering. Of course the groups of objects 
found by a clustering algorithm are in the parameter/variable space, and this will not 
necessarily have a direct relationship with positional, 2- or 3-dimensional space. 


A method of clustering (closely related to widely used hierarchical clustering methods 
and percolation methods; for the latter, see, e.g., Schulman and Seiden 1986), is the 
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minimal spanning tree. It is a graph theoretic representation of the set of points and 
has been used in studies of galaxy clustering (e.g. Barrow et al. 1985). 


One of the aims of discriminant analysis methods is to assess a known assignment of 
objects to groups. Thus, such methods can be used to study the results of a cluster 
analysis. Discriminant methods also can be used for assignment of objects to already 
existing groups. When used for this second objective (i.e. assignment), discriminant 
analysis has been referred to as “supervised classification” (because of the need to 
define the training set, — perhaps by a visual study of a relatively small number of 
objects), while cluster analysis has been termed “unsupervised classification”. 


Principal components analysis is used for dimensionality reduction The best linear 
combinations of the axes in the initial parameter space are sought. Thereby new and 
often fewer coordinate axes (the underlying “principal components” of the data) are 
determined. These may be used for interpreting the data or for providing the best 
possible planar projection(s) of the data. 


Comprehensive background material on multivariate methods is available in Murtagh 
and Heck (1987b). Other general references on this area include the MIDAS Users’ 
Guide (1985) and Murtagh and Heck (1987a). MIDAS software includes all methods 
discussed here. In particular a storage-economic hierarchic clustering method is avail- 
able: in-core storage of an n x m input matrix (where n and m are number of rows 
and columns, respectively) is required rather than the usual O(n?) storage. Also a 
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Fig. 1. Galactic longitude and latitude locations of all 3178 objects. 
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very efficient routine for the minimal spanning tree is available, based on an initial 
preprocessing of parameter space (Rohlf 1978). 


2 Application to IRAS Point Source Catalog data 


The data used consisted of a sample of 3181 IRAS PSC objects. The article by Adorf 
and Meurs (1988) should, in particular, be referred to for more background on the 
data used (further references may be obtained in Meurs et al. 1988). The 3181 objects 
were taken from approximately 30 000 non-stellar objects for computational/storage 
convenience; the selection was random (every tenth object from the collection of 
30 000-odd objects was taken). The aim was to investigate the main classes of these 
objects with a view towards finding relatively well defined groups of objects for further 
study. 


Three colours and a log Aux value (see Meurs et al. 1988) were used to characterize 
these objects. In the notation of the last-mentioned reference, these are: cı2, €23, 
C34 and log fioo- Three objects having missing values were deleted, leaving a set of 
3178 objects characterisable as points in a four-dimensional parameter space. Again, 
in the last-mentioned reference, it is described how clusters corresponding to “thin 
(galactic) plane”, “cirrus” and “galaxies” are of interest: these can be represented in 
the plot of galactic longitude and latitude positions associated with the 3178 objects 
(Fig. 1). 

A principal components analysis (PCA) was carried on the 3178 x 4 matrix. The PCA 
was carried out on a correlation matrix, i.e. the 3178 objects were centred and reduced 
in the parameter space. A plot of the objects in the principal plane (i.e. the plane 
defined by principal components 1 and 2) did not seem particularly interesting. For 
instance, no grouping of the objects was visible in this optimal planar representation. 


However, the three principal components accounted for more than 96.5 % of the vari- 
ance. These three new parameters were used as input for a cluster analysis (i.e. the 
input data matrix was of dimensions 3178 x 3). If, as an alternative, clustering had 
been employed on the initial data, then some form of standardization would have 
been necessary. 


The minimum variance hierarchical method was used. This was because this method 
is recommendable for determining cohesive groups and also because an efficient and 
storage-economic algorithm was available (Murtagh 1985). This method took the 
longest time of all methods used: to cluster the 3178 objects, about 10-15 minutes 
elapsed time was required on a VAX 8600. A complete hierarchy of partitions is 
provided by such a method. Knowing that three classes were primarily of interest, 
the three-cluster partition alone was examined. 


The galactic longitude and latitude coordinates associated with the 3178 objects were 
plotted for the three different groups found. These are shown in Fig. 2. As can be 
seen, from a visual point of view they are quite satisfactory. 


To assess these results, a multiple discriminant analysis (MDA; or canonical discrim- 
inant analysis) was carried out. MDA may be informally described as a PCA on the 
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groups. It attempts to separate the groups optimally using hyperplanes. The MDA 
implemented took the known assignments of the 3178 objects to the three groups 
(found by the cluster analysis above) in the original four-dimensional space (c12, €23, 
c34 and log fi90). This was done because conclusions derived would be more mean- 
ingful for these parameters rather than the derived principal components. 


Two discriminant factors (i.e. axes) of nearly equal “discriminating power” (measured 
by the eigenvalues) were obtained. Discriminant factors 1 and 2 were found to be 
defined as 


fi = -0.5c12 + 0.1c23 — 1.8034 + 0.1 log fıoo 
fa = 0.9¢e12 — 2.0c23 — 0.5034 _ 0.0 log fioo 


The above equations indicate the relative importance of these parameters for these 
discriminating factors. The projections of the three groups in the plane defined by 
discriminant factors 1 and 2 are shown in Fig.3 (fı and fz, above, are denoted 
by DIS01 and DIS02). Some overlap is evident, but also some clear “regions” of 
unequivocal group membership. Such unequivocally classed objects could be used as 
“pure” samples of “galaxy”, “thin plane” or “cirrus”. 


It may be noted in the above equations that the parameter log fioo is almost irrelevant 
from the point of view of the discriminating factors. This points to the redundancy 
of this parameter if one uses the above equations for the assignment of new objects 
to one or other of the three classes. 


The most time consuming algorithm used was the cluster analysis one. Its computa- 
tional requirements are O(n?) when n objects are being classified. Although a sample 
of 3000-odd objects was used in the foregoing, a clustering was also carried out on 
the 30 000-odd set of objects. Clustering (hierarchic clustering using Ward’s mini- 
mum variance criterion) of 31760 objects took, on a VAX 8600 machine, 11.11 hours 
of CPU time. Note that (i) most widely available unsupervised clustering methods 
require in-core storage of dissimilarities and therefore would not work for such a large 
number of objects; and (ii) no special speed-up techniques were availed of (Murtagh 
1985). 
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Abstract 


Progress is reported on a project which aims at mapping the extragalactic sky in 
order to derive the large scale distribution of luminous matter. Our approach consists 
in selecting from the IRAS Point Source Catalog a set of galaxies which is as clean 
and as complete as possible. The decision and discrimination problems involved lend 
themselves to a treatment using methods from multivariate statistics, in particular 
statistical pattern recognition. Two different approaches — one based on supervised 
Bayesian classification, the other on unsupervised data-driven classification — are pre- 
sented and some preliminary results are reported. 


1 Introduction 


The Infrared Astronomical Satellite (IRAS) was launched in January 1983 and suc- 
cessfully operated for a period of about 300 days, during which more than 96 % of 
the sky was surveyed at an angular resolution between ~ 0.5’ and ~ 2’ depending on 
wavelength (Beichman et al. 1985). The Point Source Catalog (PSC) resulting from 
the IRAS mission constitutes an attractive database for classification pursuits. With 
a high level of homogeneity and almost complete sky coverage, the PSC provides po- 
sitions and infrared fluxes at four wavelengths for a total of ~ 250000 sources. IRAS 
looked relatively unhampered through much of the Galaxy, but nearer the galactic 
centre the high source density causes noticeable source confusion along the galactic 
plane. 


On the basis of their infrared colours (flux ratios), sources contained in the PSC can 
to a large degree be separated into four main categories, as has been demonstrated 
in a number of studies (Chester 1986, Lawrence et al. 1986, Wolstencroft et al. 1986, 
Habing 1987, Soifer et al. 1987). Exploiting this property, Meurs and Harmon (1988) 
have produced sky maps for these source categories, while aiming specifically at a 
homogeneous map of almost the entire extragalactic sky. The other source categories 
that could be distinguished are stars, a very thin galactic component (which may 
largely consist of HIT regions) and a broader and more diffusely distributed galactic 
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component that is related to star forming regions (where also the Gould Belt can be 
recognised). 


A successful and reliable selection of extragalactic objects from the IRAS PSC will be 
highly interesting for various research projects. The importance of a homogeneous and 
complete all-sky sample of galaxies for a dipole anisotropy determination has already 
been demonstrated (Harmon et al. 1987). Although cosmological inhomogeneities 
may be less prominent in the sky distribution of spiral galaxies (mainly recorded in 
the PSC) when compared to ellipticals, the all-sky homogeneity of the IRAS data 
render them an important sample for studying sky distribution features. Besides 
this, the forthcoming Co-Added Catalog may be expected to contain ellipticals as 
well (cf. Knapp 1987). Other areas where such an extragalactic IRAS sample may be 
beneficial include studies of luminosity functions and of statistical relations involving 
IRAS data. Furthermore, regions much nearer the galactic plane become accessible 
for all kinds of research (see e.g. Dow et al. 1988). 


2 A sidestep into data analysis methodology 


Data analysis may be subdivided into two categories, erploratory and confirmatory. 
With confirmatory data analysis one tries to corroborate — or falsify ~ a specific 
preconceived hypothesis. Exploratory data analysis, on the other hand, aims at dis- 
covering regularity or structure inherent to a given data set “with no preconceived 
notions or precise questions in mind” (Friedman 1986). In exploratory mode, the 
data analyst must be open to several equally legitimate structures in the data. The 
exploration phase logically precedes the confirmation phase and is a prerequisite for 
forming any hypothesis to be tested. 


Exploratory data analysis is commonly performed by constructing a classification 
scheme over the set of data points (objects), where the abstract clustering task can 
be defined as follows (Fisher and Langley 1986): “Given: A set of objects, O. Goal: 
Distinguish clusters (i.e. subsets of O) s1,...,8n, such that the intra-cluster object 
similarity of each s; tends to be maximized, and the inter-cluster object similarity over 
all s;’s tends to be minimized.” If successful, such a classification procedure results in 
a data description, which is more condensed and therefore easier to communicate than 
the original set itself. Creating a classification is also a typical first step in developing 
a theory about a collection of observations (Stepp and Michalski 1986b). 


When no a priori information is given for the association of the objects with categories, 
the classification process is said to be unsupervised. For quite some time unsupervised 
classification or “learning without a teacher” was widely felt to be impossible, and, 
indeed it is not uniquely possible in general (Cooper 1969a,b) because quite often 
the same data can be organised in different ways (Fisher and Langley 1986). In 
particular, difficulties may arise from overlapping or interleaved categories, or when 
the data stem from a continuous distribution displaying no natural decomposition 
into classes. 


Nevertheless, unsupervised classification is not only possible in a wide range of sit- 
uations, as has been shown for example by Cooper and Cooper (1964), but also of 
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importance, because supervised classification may be inconvenient, t00 costly or even 
impossible, for one of the following reasons: 


(i) classes may be unknown, e.g. because data are coming from a new instrument 
(problem novelty) ; 

(ii) the dimensionality of the feature space may be too high for easy visualisation 
(problem complexity); 

(iii) it may be difficult to separate the various populations from each other (problem 

difficulty) ; 

(iv) the number of objects to be considered may be very large (problem size). 
Given the need for unsupervised classification and the potential difficulties a human 
analyst may run into, the intriguing question is, to what extent the class formation 
task could be carried out by a computer, with its capability of analysing large data 
sets automatically and objectively. 


Past work on automated generation of classes was performed under the headings of 
numerical taxonomy and cluster analysis. Numerical taxonomy offers a number of 
algorithmic clustering techniques: e.g. optimisation, which attempts to construct an 
optimal partition of the data set into mutually exclusive classes; hierarchical clus- 
tering, which forms a classification tree over the object set; and clumping, which 
allows for overlapping classes. Kurtz (1983), Murtagh (1986, 1987), and Murtagh and 
Heck (1987a,b) review the application of some of these techniques to astronomical 
problems. 


Recently the automated generation of classification schemes has attracted researchers 
from the area of artificial intelligence (see the bibliography by Kedar-Cabelli and 
Mahadevan 1986). From an artificial intelligence perspective, numerical taxonomy 
can be viewed as a first step towards conceptual clustering (Fisher and Langley 1986, 
Michalski and Stepp 1983, Stepp and Michalski 1986a,b), an artificial intelligence 
technique which aims at identifying higher level (conceptual) descriptions of object 
groups. However, the claim that conceptual clustering is superior to numerical tax- 
onomy has been criticised by Dale (1985). 


Once a partition of feature space into classes has been established, supervised tech- 
niques from the well-founded theory of statistical inference, in particular decision 
theory, can be used to classify additional objects into classes derived from “training 
sets”. (For various aspects of pattern recognition and classification see Watanabe 
1969, Grasselli 1969, Duda and Hart 1973, Bock 1974, Batchelor 1978, Melsa and 
Cohn 1978, Fu 1980, Hand 1981, Sklansky and Wassel 1981, Kulkarni 1986, Jain 
1987, Mantas 1987.) 


3 Supervised classification of IRAS point sources 


A first step towards a proper classification of the IRAS PSC, applying multivariate 
statistical methods and concepts from decision theory, was made by Meurs et al. 
(1988). The distributions of data points in four-dimensional feature space - three 
infrared colours and one flux, as in Meurs and Harmon (1988) — were represented by 
multivariate Gaussian distributions. These were fitted to training sets for each source 
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Fig. la—b. Sky distribution (a) of all IRAS Point Sources except stars (a sample similar 
to that in Meurs et al. 1988), and (b) of the set of “galaxies” as found by the maximum 
likelihood classifier. Histograms at the top and left show how source density varies with 
galactic longitude and (sine of) galactic latitude, respectively. (Note the different scales of 
the histograms!) 
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The latitude distribution in (b) clearly shows the effect of missing sources along the galactic 
plane in the galactic centre direction. There is a decrease in source density towards the 
southern galactic pole consistent with the north-south anisotropy found for IRAS galaxies 
(see Clowes et al. 1987); an additional slight decrease at high galactic latitudes, north and 
south, may be attributed to those parts of the empty strips (representing the 4% of the sky 
not covered in the PSC) which run parallel to the longitude axis. 
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category obtained from sky regions where one category at a time could be expected 
to dominate. (From the beginning stars were essentially excluded from consideration, 
by applying an infrared colour cut and requiring good fluxes at longer wavelengths). 
The Gaussian approximation appears appropriate for the galaxy category; the dis- 
tributions of the other two categories show some non-Gaussian structure, suggesting 
a different distribution type or a division into two subcomponents. A maximum- 
likelihood decision strategy established a category separation very comparable to, 
though probably better than, the more intuitive “handcrafted” approach of Meurs 
and Harmon (1988). The separation was only slightly modified when a maximum-a- 
posteriori decision strategy was used which takes into account the relative population 
of the categories considered. 


From the sky map (Fig. 1b) displaying the resulting set of “galaxies” - the source 
distribution of the IRAS PSC (stars excluded) is shown for comparison in Fig. 1a - it 
is obvious that the apparent all-sky galaxy distribution is far from being homogeneous, 
reflecting the confusion problem in the area surrounding the galactic centre. Indeed 
it is remarkable that, near the galactic anti-centre, galaxies can be found practically 
in the middle of the galactic plane. 


4 Unsupervised classification of IRAS point sources 


Our steps into the area of unsupervised classification are mainly motivated by our 
interest to see whether the non-Gaussian distributions mentioned above would natu- 
rally split into two or more subcomponents. Also we are curious to see whether an 
unsupervised classification procedure, having access only to information intrinsic to 
the data, would find the same three categories used in supervised classification. 


Various approaches are currently being pursued: ‘Conventional’ cluster analysis has 
been performed on a randomly selected subset of the IRAS PSC (stars excluded) 
with encouraging results (see Murtagh 1988). In another approach we are using the 
AutoClass program developed at the NASA/Ames Research Center (Cheeseman et 
al. 1987). AutoClass was designed for studying problems of machine learning and is 
implemented in Common Lisp. Similar to the Bayes classifier described above, Au- 
toClass rests on the assumption that pattern classes can be described by conditional 
probability density functions of known (multivariate Gaussian) form. AutoClass can 
be used in two modes, supervised and unsupervised. In unsupervised mode AutoClass 
does not require the number of classes to be specified in advance. Instead, it uses 
an information-theoretic criterion that for a given data set simultaneously determines 
an optimal partition of feature space and an optimal number of classes. Thus Auto- 
Class appears well-suited to the task of finding additional object categories beyond 
those already known, or to optimally splitting categories that show non-Gaussian 
distributions in feature space. 


Preliminary investigations with AutoClass of a sample from the IRAS PSC are sug- 
gestive but inconclusive. Areas requiring further investigation include: 

(i) convergence properties: it appears that the search for a globally optimal set of 
classes sometimes ends trapped in a local optimum; 
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(ii) performance: AutoClass in its present form appears to be significantly slower 
than, e.g. more conventional cluster analysis methods, and so may be inappropriate 
for very large datasets. On the other hand, the attractiveness of the method makes 
it important to assess whether this is intrinsic to the method or can be circumvented 
by a more efficient implementation. 


5 Summary 


Using supervised and unsupervised classification methods we have attempted an ‘in- 
trinsic classification’ of a relevant subset of the IRAS Point Source Catalog (essentially 
excluding stars) with the immediate goal of selecting a maximally clean, complete and 
unbiased set of galaxy candidates. It appears that the extragalactic sources to a large 
degree can be separated from other, galactic sources contained in the IRAS PSC. This 
was achieved by constructing a Bayesian classifier from suitably chosen training sets 
for each source category, with sources being selected on the basis of three infrared 
colours and one infrared flux. A representative subset of the PSC sources consid- 
ered was also subjected to unsupervised classification by feeding it to the AutoClass 
program. The results initially obtained with this program suggest its potential as a 
powerful tool for exploring unknown data sets, but reaching this state will without 
doubt require further development efforts. 
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Abstract 


The Muenster Redshift Project (MRSP) described by Horstmann (1988) and Schuecker 
(1988) relies on an arrangement of hardware and software which is referred to as the 
Astronomical Data Analysis System (ADAS). In this paper the hardware will be 
briefly introduced and the support software GAME will be discussed. 


1 The hardware 


Direct Schmidt plates from the ESO/SRC-Survey and corresponding objective prism 
plates are digitized with the improved microdensitometer PDS 2020 GM plus, using 
a sampling width of 154m. Each plate yields approximately one gigabyte of data. 
These data are processed with the 32 Bit minicomputer PE 3220 under the operating 
system OS32. The respective application programmes either reduce the data online 
or store them on tape or disk. Fig. 1 shows the hardware configuration currently in 
operation. 


2 Designing software for the ADAS 


The software of most ADASes has grown through the years driven by the (momen- 
tary) needs of interactive users causing incompatibility among application software. 
In order to avoid inconsistencies the MRSP software has been accompanied by a 
designed support software system from the beginning. For a successful design a 
thorough analysis of the data reduction process has to be carried out. 


Processing of digitized data from wide angle plates results in hundreds of thousands to 
millions of object images. These images have to be detected, calibrated and classified 
by an expert system. The exchange of expert knowledge is the major purpose of a 
conference like this one. But how can we take expert knowledge to the computer and 
have it applied to the data? 


A normal way to cope with complex problems is to break the task into steps which 
are less abstract. Fig. 2 illustrates from left to right how a task is transferred to less 
abstract algorithmic levels until the computer hardware is reached. The bottom to 
top course of the enquiry leads from the sampled image to more abstract object levels. 


In the astronomer’s mind an (astronomical) world model is formed. From his current 
world model he derives questions which he tries to answer through astronomical ob- 
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Fig. 2. How to take MRSP expert knowledge to the computer hardware 
(for explanation see text). 
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servations. He then processes and interprets the observed data following procedures 
which depend on his observational techniques. The answer to ‘What is an image 
or object?’ is given by the astronomer himself — often intuitively. As soon as he 
hands the decision to some device, he has to supply also a mode! which decribes the 
image of an object. This image model influences the whole analysis process. If an 
expert system requests a new observation, it will also influence the observation and 
the sampling process. 


An enquiry may be carried out in various ways. In Fig. 2 a potential sequence of 
analytical steps is shown. It should be noticed that in the course of enquiry these 
steps are often repeated in iterative loops. The steps can be grouped into low, medium 
and high level vision which are characterized by their area of interest: pixels at low 
level, image structures at medium level and astronomical objects at high level. 


For each step algorithms must be found and coded in a programming language. From 
the programmes the resulting demands on support software and hardware can be 
determined. The two right hand columns of Fig. 2 concern the coding and execu- 
tion of data reduction procedures. Typical procedures and the required computer 
throughput are shown as they are used during each step of enquiry. For observations 
and subsequent steps not much computing power is needed until the observed scene 
is transferred to the computer. In the pixel regime array processors are the most 
suitable devices. Coming closer to the object regime, procedures can be divided into 
parallel processes, i.e. several procedures applied to one object or the same procedure 
applied to several objects. These processes run on multi-computers or transputer 
arrays. 


Having looked at the process of enquiry, the model of a suitable ADAS can be outlined 
according to the demands of the user. Within the ADAS the user needs a facility to 
handle his procedures, data and devices in a way which reflects the current abstraction 
level of his work. But a high abstraction level requires a high degree of automisation. 
This statement shall be made evident by some examples. 


A request from the user may expand into complex operations and automated sequenc- 
ing of programmes becomes necessary. The facility shall determine the next action 
evaluating the status of the data and of the ADAS. But the facility should not only 
give support in local operations. New data often become more valuable when com- 
bined with existing data. This requires access to other computer systems, so that 
remote login and data retrieval from foreign data bases must be provided. Thus a 
request may lead to activities ranging from reading a parameter from a local storage 
location up to remotely running a programme on a foreign computer and transferring 
the result back into the application programme via communication networks. The 
details of the various routes of access to the data are of no concern (except for cost) 
to the user and should be hidden. 


The amount of scientific data to be handled will also influence the structure of the 
facility. Large amounts of data which will be accessed by various selection criteria 
demand for organising the data by a data base system. For each data aggregate a log 
of its processing history must be recorded. 
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To avoid unwanted activities of the automated system the user must be informed, 
not only of the results, but of all actions taken during processing his request. The 
user must be able to interrupt and abort processing. This, of course, demands for 
a mechanism to return to the previous state. Problems like these are known from 
transaction systems. 


The requirements of automised data analysis and those of interactive data analysis 
have both to be met for the MRSP. The approach introduced in this paper is to 
administrate the flow of information by maintaining and evaluating descriptions of all 
subjects and objects participating in the data analysis process: 


Data analysis on high abstraction levels is achieved by embedding the participants in 
an administrative software environment. 


3 GAME: The internal structure 


A Generic Applications and Monitors Environment (GAME) has been developed and 
implemented at Muenster. According to the recommendation of the WGCAS (1983) 
the implementation language is FORTRAN 77. GAME forms the basis of the work 
in interactive and batch mode (= natural intelligence, NI modes) and expert system 
mode (= artifical intelligence, AI mode). GAME is the link between all parts of 
the ADAS, hardware and software. GAME screens the users and applications from 
the specific properties of the actual computer system and supports developments 
and data handling on a more abstract level. Some principles of the GAME concept 
were Outlined by Teuber (1985). GAME matches the features attributed to virtual 
operating systems as defined by Tody (1987). Fig. 3 illustrates the interfaces of GAME 
to the participants and the modular structure of the interior of GAME. 


The functional units of GAME are called administrators (ADM). ADMs are sets of 
routines which offer support in organising data and programmes, but do themselves 
no data reduction. Each ADM possesses its proper data structure which is not vis- 
ible outside the ADM. These data structures are optimized for the specific needs of 
the ADM operations. ADMs can be compared to modules as they are defined in 
MODULA-2. 


GAME offers services to four sides. To the interactive (astronomical) user a session 
monitor offers individual communication methods. Application interfaces provide 
data access, environmental control and check points for application programmes. A 
report facility supports the system manager in maintaining a functioning ADAS. The 
operating system is supplied with the appropriate system calls. 


To achieve a high degree of portability all dependencies on operating system and 
hardware are resolved at the bottom layer of GAME. The interfaces to the operating 
system contain all system calls to perform intertask control and communication, to 
steer the file system, to translate symbols of the operating system into GAME symbols 
and vice versa, and to perform the data transfer. Other system dependencies like 
language extensions are isolated in a separate library. 


All references to the outside world issued by an application programme are made 
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Fig.3. GAME (interiors and interfaces). 


using keywords. In GAME keywords may be connected to data aggregates or may 
translate into operations. The latter case leads into the domain of object oriented 
processing. Keywords may be regarded as messages sent to (data) objects which 
respond by executing methods. 


4 GAME: Organisation of data 


Data storage is organised in a kind of hierarchical data base which consists of so- 
called structure trees (not to be confused with simple tree structures). A structure 
tree is made recursively of nodes which themselves are structure trees, i.e., each node 
contains in itself a structure tree, which is independent of the predecessor. A branch 
of the tree terminates with a leaf containing user (scientific) data together with a 
description. 


Figure 4a shows an example of a structure tree. The root element is used to link the 
tree into the current GAME environment. In the example shown here the root opens 
a directory of contiguous type. When the user supplied path specification selects the 
middle element, the path continues into the next directory. When the element to the 
right is selected, the path leads into a list of data elements from which one element 
is chosen. The user has to specify only the path to find this value, he does not need 
to know the storage structures which have to be passed. The data could be stored in 
some different data structure, but addressed with the same path specification. 
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The path may be either a key to a certain location, as in the example, or a directive to 
search for a number of instances. It is apparent from the sketch of the administrator 
in Fig. 4b that the menu-like character of the administrator programme makes it easy 
to add new structures to the system. A dynamic path linker enables the redirection 
of a user specified path into another (part of a) structure tree. 


Using the appropriate interface calls, the application programmes may store and 
retrieve data formatted as image, table or parameter. Requests for parameters may 
be redirected to the list and command channel of a process. This is the only way for 
an application programme to communicate directly with the user (expert system or 
human). Image display and graphics interfaces are available, but at present not yet 
fully integrated into GAME. A revised version of the respective software will meet 
existing standards such as IDI (Terret 1986) or GKS or AGL (Fini 1986). 


Parameters are the simplest data units. A parameter consists of a name which is the 
key (when referenced within a structure) to a storage area which contains a control 
and a data segment. The control segment holds the description of the structure in 
which the values are arranged and the format ofthe coding. The structural description 
permits to handle the parameter as a single value, array, stack, ring buffer and/or 
menu. 


Tables and catalogues of various formats may be processed using a corresponding 
definition file. Once the file is created all GAME users are able to access the respective 
catalogue. 


An image is a compound format which uses a header made of parameters and tables 
to describe the data in the datacube. Several images may be packed into one file and 
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interrelated by a structure tree. In its simplest form a structure tree may serve as 
a list-structured or a hierarchical directory. It may be extended to form a kind of 
hierarchically organized database. Images written in FITS format according to Wells 
et al. (1979) may be processed on-line, i.e., they do not need to be preprocessed by 
a FITS-reader. 


As has been shown by Teuber (1988a) the application data aggregates are built from 
internal data structures of GAME. Those internal structures are transposed to the 
operating system and the hardware structures by a small number of system interfaces. 


5 GAME: Organization of activities 


When more than one process is active in an environment, the access to resources 
such as microdensitometers, colour displays or transmission lines has to be organised 
to avoid scrambling of data or deadlocks. In terms of computer science: a monitor 
is needed. For GAME the Symbol Administrator serves as the synchronizing 
mechanism. The data structure inherent to the Symbol ADM is the Symbol Queue. 
Every participant (=subject and object) in a data analysis process is assigned a slot in 
the Symbol Queue. Each slot has a descriptor for easy access by the human user, but 
is uniquely identified by a numerical index on the Symbol Queue to GAME. Multiple 
links may be established between the slots of the Symbol Queue by a set of pointers. 
One of them is used to form processes as a linked list. 


The GAME organisation becomes visible to the application programme only through 
the handle returned after the respective participant has entered the reduction process. 
The environmental interfaces enter and remove a programme or a data aggregate 
onto/from the Symbol Queue. 


The user may modify the response of GAME to requests over a wide range using the 
event administrator. The event mechanism is activated as soon as the event slot is 
included into the Symbol Queue. While obeying a command, GAME often encounters 
states, where continuation is possible in more than one way. By setting up the event 
list properly, the user can induce GAME to act in a specific way, instead of defaulting. 
The event administrator can also be used to check the processing history of a data 
aggregate or the user environment. More details are given by Teuber (1988b). The 
ADM of events also supports the detection of errors inherent to GAME. 


The most complex unit is the administrator of session monitors. Based on def- 
inition files stored in the administrative data base, the monitor ADM generates the 
actual session monitors. A session monitor interfaces to the user via a communication 
method (language, menu, icons), supervises the processes initiated by the user and 
communicates results and status information to the user. The functional details of 
each monitor can be varied over a wide range by setting up the corresponding defini- 
tion file. Thus the monitor ADM possesses properties of a user interface management 
system (UIMS, Green 1985). The monitor ADM is supported by the interaction 
administrator. Depending on the environment of the process, the interaction ADM 
either generates short prompts to the user or links the application programme to the 
monitor. 
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The aspects of registering application programmes with GAME are briefly described 
by Teuber (1988a). 


6 Concluding remarks 


When GAME supports an expert system, instructions to the system and messages 
from the system can also be considered as data (procedural data). An expert system 
may generate instruction to the ADAS and interpret messages from the ADAS. The 
session monitor can function either as an interactive user interface or as user port 
and ADAS interface to the expert system. Running an application programme in 
NI mode without session monitor is a matter of convenience. The session monitor 
and the related environment becomes a necessity when one proceeds towards an expert 
system. The definition (file) of such a monitor may well be elaborated using an AI 
language such as LISP. 


GAME was originally developed on a Perkin Eimer 3220 computer under OS32. The 
above text refers to GAME version 3.0 which is scheduled to be ported to a UNIX- 
based computer system in 1988. 
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